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PREFACE 

A  <Tuide  nati.irally  forms  a  conrectino;  link  be- 
tween those  who  wish  to  know  and  that  w^ich  may  be 
known.   This  guide  has  as  its  essential  ournose — 
to  aid  students  an^^  teachers  who  a'^e    interested  in 
Baltimore  1n  finding  desired  information  unon  which 
they  can  rely.   The  ma.ior  service  rendered  has  been 
the  selection  of  facts  from  the  ausntities  of  mater- 
ial available  and,  in  most  cases,  checklnn;  the  ac- 
curacy of  such  facts  aftainst  personal  observation, 

Throufjh  the  cooperation  of  two  freshman  sec- 
tions of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Collefre  at 
Towso'"',  this  guide  has  been  olanned  and  prepared. 
The  features  of  Baltim.ore  having  special  education- 
al vali.ie  have  been  so  classified  that  varying  groups 
have  been  able  to  select  nreferred  interests  and 
work  as  individuals  I'n  sections.   In  order  that  there 
might  be  harmony  in  such  a  workintj:  scheme,  it  was 
necessary  to  ador>t  an  arrancrement  using  general  ton- 
ics xvith  STibtonics  in  seauence. 

Accordingly,  a  type  form  was  adonted  for  all 
articles.   Then  each  article  was  checked  against  the 
following  standards  for  quality; 


1,  Is  the  item  sufficiently  impor- 
tant in  educational  value  to  be 
included? 

2,  Have  you  collecteri  all.  essential 
data?' 

3,  Are  your  statements  accurate? 

4,  Hf've  you  resnected  your  reader's 
tim-e? 

5,  Does  your  finished  product  main- 
tain vour  self-resnect? 


As  is  necessarily  the  case  in  any  v/ork  of  this 
kind,  practically  all  of  the  facts  and  many  of  the 
ideas  are  derived  from  the  work  of  others.   The  only 
resnect  in  which  any  measure  of  originality  can  be 
claimed  is  in  the  selection,  compilation  and  unifi- 
cation of  the  mat-^rial  constituting  this  o:uide.   The 
under l7rin0:  inspiration  is  traceable  in  p:reat  measure 
to  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President  of  Maryland  State 
Teachers  College  at  Towson,  who  expressed  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  un^erstandina;  of  Baltimore  city 
by  students  and  teachers.   As  a  means  of  fulfilling 
this  realization.  Miss  Bersch,  instructor  of  Educa- 
tion, conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  this  guide. 


The  sincere  tho.nks  of  her  students  are  heartily  ex- 
tended for  the  cooperation,  supervision,  and  revis- 
ion which  she  so  willinp;ly  siave,   i/e  also  acknow- 
ledp;e  our  indehtednes?.  to  those  authors  of  refer- 
ences whose  volumes  have  enabled  us  to  be  accurate 
in  statements  of  historic  and  essential  noints  of 
Interest,  to  those  directors,  sunervisors  and  as- 
sistants who  have  willjna;lj  p;iven  their  time  and 
knowledcfe  to  the  furthering;  of  this  o:uide--to  all 
we  offer  our  ^nost  heartfelt  thanks. 


THE  CITY  OP  BALTIMORE 

Baltimore  Town  was  created  by  the  rias'^age  of  an  act  of  the 
General  Assemloly  at  Annanolis  in  the  ;\?ear  of  1729.   At  that  time 
Maryland  had  only  small  norts  so  that  most  of  the  trade  began  to 
shift  to  Philadel'Dhla  where,  because  of  concentrated  commerce 
and  vessels,  better  prices  and  transnortation  could  be  obtained, 
Poreseelnp;  the  advantages  of  Baltimore  as  a  port  and  its  future 
possibilities  for  enabling  the  province  to  gain  commercial  pres- 
tige, "Marylanders  supported  an  act  advocating  its  establishm.ent . 

The  third  city  of  the  province  was  destined  to  become  not 
only  its  commercial  and  social  metropolis  but  that  of  the  South- 
land as  well.   It  soon  cauo-ht  up  with  or  took  -orecedence  over 
other  seacoast  cities.   As  a  town  it  possessed  from  the  very  start 
three  elements  of  future  a;rentness  — arood  roads,  the  river,  and  an 
excellent  harbor.   In  truth,  the  early  founders  had  not  overes- 
timated its  possibilities. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Baltimore  men,  a  component  of 
the  famous  Maryland  line,  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  fray  and 
foremost  in  battle.   Maryland,  and  largely  Baltimore  Town,  fur- 
nished 20,606  7-cien  for  the  war.   To  this  number  should  be  added 
the  men  on  her  248  -or ivateering  vessels  that  were  built,  equip- 
ped, and  maintained  solely  by  Baltimore  Town. 

On  June  22,  1768,  throush  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  city  became  the  first  county  seat  of  Baltimore  County.   On 
December  31,  1796,  Baltimore  was  incorr)orated  as  a  charter  city 
independent  of  Baltimore  County.   Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
when  Incorporated  as  the  "Clt^r  of  Baltimore"  in  1796,  the  town 
had  already  become  the  third  commercial  port  of  the  Union. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  Maryland  supplied  46 
officers  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  American  Wavy  of  which  many 
were  from  Baltimore.   In  the  course  of  the  war  about  1,650  Brit- 
ish sMps  worth  about  $45,000,000  were  captured.   Of  these,  six- 
ty-one of  Baltim.ore's  privateers  had  captiired  525  priz.es  worth 
$20,000,000,   Thus,  angland  was  struck  in  her  most  vital  possess- 
ion, her  commerce,  and  was  keen  to  avenge  these  losses  whence  they 
came.   After  sacking  Washington,  British  troops  under  command  of 
General  Ross  and  a  fleet  under  command  of  Admiral  Cochrane  turned 
to  punish  Baltimore,   General  Strieker's  troops  repelled  the  Brit- 
ish in  th@  historic  battle  of  North  Point  Road.   On  the  next  day, 
when  the  British  agal. n  nrenared  to  ":o  forward,  they  v/ere  forced  to 
retreat  before  the  fortifications  wlilch  General  am.lth  had  thrown 
UP  and  so  were  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  land, 
The  British  then  attemoted  to  take  Baltimore  by  sea  and  bombarded 
Port  McHenryfor  twenty-four  hours.   Prancls  Scott  Key,  a  prisoner 
aboard  a  British  shin,  anxiously  peering  through  the  mists  of  the 
morning  of  Sentember  14,  1814,  saw  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  which 
inspired  him  to  write  a  poem  that  later  became  the  country's  nat- 
ional anthem.   After  this  war,  the  development  of  the  entire  coun- 
try received  an  Impetus  from  the  Baltimore  "clippers"  which  gave 
to  the  country  the  commercial  indenendence  it  so  eagerly  sought. 


Baltimore  played  a  relatively  small  part  in  the  other  wars 
of  the  country.   Durlns;  the  Civil  War  a  feeling  of  divided  senti- 
ment prevailed  here  because  of  the  intermediate  p;eographic  posi- 
tion of  the  city.   The  first  bloodshed  of  the  Civil  vVar  took  place 
in  this  city.   '.Vhile  on  the  way  to  defend  the  National  Capital, 
The  Sixth  Massachusetts  Ree;iment  of  Infantry  was  attacked  here  in 
April,  1861.   As  a  result  of  this  riot  on  Pratt  Street,  four  sold- 
iers and  twelve  citizens  were  killed  and  many  more  injured.   Be- 
fore the  United  States  ent^d  into  the  World  War  the  city  became 
prominent  because  of  the  landing  of  the  German  submarine  "Deutsch- 
land"  in  1916.   In  exchange  for  its  cargo  of  dyes,  the  submarine 
took  a  cargo  of  medicines  ^nd  eluded  the  British  warships  which 
were  waiting  for  it.   Such  happenings  have  given  Baltimore  fame 
and  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  nation. 

In  1904,  a  temporary  setback  was  given  to  che  Impetus  of  ttie 
growing  city  by  the  Baltimore  fire  v/hich  raged  for  two  days  and 
devastated  one  hundreri  and  fort^r  acres  of  the  business  section. 
Undaunted  b^r  this  catastrophe,  the  recovery  of  the  city  was  rapid. 
As  mentioned  before,  the  secret  of  a  large  part  of  Baltimore's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  h'^r  location.   Today  "the  city  on  the  Patapsco"  at 
the  head  of  nhe  Chesapeake  is  zhe   second  port  in  foreign  trade  of 
the  country.   In  total  foreign  commerce  she  is  topped  only  by  New 
York  City.   She  has  led  every  American  port  for  the  past  three  years 
in  shinments  through  the  Panama  Canal.   Forty-six  great  steamship 
lines  link  t'-^e  city  with  all  parts  of  the  world.   Baltimore  ranks 
seventh  among  the  ind^^strial  cities  of  the  United  states.   Its 
future  possibilities  are  aeain  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  its  way  to  become  the  aviation  center  of  America,  if  not  of  the 
world,  which  in  the  m.ain  is  because  of  its  favorable  location  and 
environm.ent.   This  young,  spirited  city  of  unlimited  possibilities 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  is  ever  progressing  towards 
a  goal  of  "commercial  and  cultural"  supremacy  and  harmony. 

This  city  not  only  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  military  and 
industrial  histor7r  of  the  nation  but  also  in  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  it.   In  1815,  Baltimore  had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first 
montiment  to  Washington.   In  1816,  it  became  the  first  American  city 
to  be  illuminated  by  gas.   The  charter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  was  granted  in  February,  1827,  and  was  the  first  one 
given  to  a  railroad  oom.pany  in  the  United  States.   The  East  and  West 
were  united  by  the  completion  of  the  B  &  0  which  was  the  first 
American  railroad.   A  further  distinction  is  the  fact  that  it  was 
chosen  by  Professor  Morse  as  the  place  to  receive  the  spark  which 
electrified  the  world  in  1844.   An  outstanding  feature  of  Baltimore 
is  its  suprem-acy  in  the  oyster  or  sea-food  indvistry  which  has  been 
an  unchallensed  characteristic  of  the  city  from  its  founding  up  to 
the  present  day,   A  lot  of  the  charm,  of  the  city  is  found  in  its 
architecture,  simple  Txi  t  appealing.   It  is  apparent  that  Baltim.ore 
ranks  among  the  top  as  a  patron  of  art.  .  ^ 
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BALTIMORE'S  TOm^^ 


Dozens  of  tov;nr  iinve  lived  and  thriven  in  the  present  limits  of  Bal- 
tiraoi'S,     Each  town  had  its  center,   its  buildings, it r.  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  its  own  life.     In  fact,ir>.o£t   old  cities  are  roads  up  of  nurner- 
ous  settlements  and  this  is  especially  true  of  Baltimore^  v/hich  is  a 
collGcticn  of   coirmiunities.     At  the  present  tinie,the?e  old  tovms  or  eec- 
tiniT^   ^'nci  i;,T '.n  ■  thnRo  that   '"rew  lator,    are  nhont  thirty-eip"ht  in  number. 


Folic  Point 


In  former  ti.T?.G, Fells  Po5.nt  vraB  ar:  important  town;   a  lively  r5,vp.l 
of  iuc;  noi^hbors, Jones  To\7n  and  Baltimore  Term,   and  the  center  of  a 
shipping  industry.     The  little  settlement  vra.s  the  home  of  captains, petty 
officers,   and  thousand;:^   of   'tailors. 

The  hiptory  of   "The  Point", as  5.t  v/p.s  fami].iarly  kno\rm,be(?:an  when 
William  Fell  arrived  in  1730  and  built  himself  a  house  on  the  water- 
front,    Lancaster  Street  now  marks  the  old  shore  line.      iVilliam's  bro- 
th er,Edv/ard,  had  already  settled   in  v/hat  was  to  be  Jones  Tovm,  V/illiain 
gave  his  na-m.e  to   "The  Point"  which  had  previously  been  knovm  as   "Coles 
Harbor".     In  addition  to  his  business  of   ship-building, William  Fell 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  politics  of   "The  Point"  and  ttiis  interest 
vre.s  a.lso  displayed  by  his   son,Ed\Yard,      It  was  the  second  m.em.ber  of  the 
family, (Jolonel  Edv/ard  Fell , who  laid  out  Fells  Point  in  1763,ATfche  time 
of  his  death  in  1746,   William  Fell  \ms  noted  as  a  builder  of  sturdy 
sloops  T/hich  were  the  Uhesa.peake  Bay  "ketches". 

In  1773  the  General  Assembly  authorized  Baltimore  to  increase  its 
boundaries,     -^ight  years  later,    eighty  acres  of   "Plowman,    Philpot  and 
Fell's  land"  were  acquired.     From  this  tim.e  on  "TK3  Point"  gra.dually 
merged  v/ith  the  city — its  historic  became  the  history  of  Baltimore, 

Through  the  years  the  chief  interest  of   "The  Point"  has  been  ships 
and  shipping. .  Up  the  Chesapeake  CEune  the  sailing  vessels  with  their 
cargoes,   and  to  the  Point's  market   c&uxe  settlers  from  distant  parts 
looking  for  indentured   servants  who  made  up  the  human  freight  of  the 
ships,      'Jives  and  daughters  of  ship-builders,   merchants,   and  sailors 
of   "The  Point"  welcomed  the  vessels  that  brought  them  the  latest  fashions 
from  overseas.      The  Fells  Point   shipyards  became  faraous  before  similiar 
centers  of  Baltimore  proper. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,    Fells  Point  v/as  a  seething  center  of 
activity  with  its  approximately  eight  hundred  inhabitants.   The  first 
cruisers  taking  part   in  t?ie  struggle  v/ere  fitted  out  and  manned  in 
iialtimore  and  many  of  them  set   sail  from  Fells   Point   shi^^yards.    Under 
the  Congressional  Act  of  December  13,    1775, ordering  the  fitting  out 
of  thirteen  ships   for  the  Continental  Mavy,   the  Virginia,   a  frigate 
of  tv/enty-eight  guns,  was  built  a.t  Fells  Point  by  a  I.!r,   '.Veils,  A  list 
of  privateers  sailing  from  Baltimore  at  this  time  shows  that 


I 


any   of  the   owners  ivere   located  at   Fells  Point. 

It    ,  .^    from  the  Point  that  a  uooauhuont    oi    /irginia   troops 
mbarked   on  February   9,    1777  to  join  General    /ashincton's  army 
Q  ilew  Jersey.      At   this  time,    companies   of  militia  also   set   sail 
or   tne   ..ilastern   Shore  to  repress    the  loyalist   insurr-^ction   in 
orchester   and  Somerset   counties.      Pells  Point   also   celebrated 
a  royal  manner  v/hen,    in  1791,    General    /ashington   came  to   Balti- 
Dre  and   stopped  at  Fountain   Inn.      It  was  here    tluit   the  French 
L^et  anchored   to    take  Count   De  Rochambeau  aboard.      To    ;he  port 
lich   included  Baltimore   and  Fells  Point,    there  belon^-ed  in   1790 
5   less   than   one  hundred  two  vessels,    although   the  po^mlation   of 
le   t\7o  towns   at   the  time  was    only   thirteen   thousand. 

i'he   hiLijoritj    of  tt.e   streets    in  Fells  Point   still  retain  their 
mal  names.      Some   of  them  are  Fells,    Fleet,    German,    Oeor-e 
jugh,   Hampstead,    Lancaster,    Pitt,    Philpot,    Point,     lueen,    Sh"l-es~ 
jare,    Smith,    Star,    Thames,    Vashington,   Milk,    :Tillis,    tmd  ''olf 
freets.     Market   Space   is  now  called    Sroadway  and  picturesque 
;rav/berry    \lley  has  given  way   to  Dallas   Street.      There  were  also 
jple,   Haiople,    \rgyle,    and  Petticoat   Streets.      If  you  visit 
ills  Point  you  notice   the  ancient  houses  and  the  bricked  alleys 
lich  lead  to   their  yards.      There   is    certainly  an  abundance   of 
'ooked  streets    in   Baltimore  and  nowhere  are  there  more   than   in 
ills   Point.      In  some   of   these  little   old  streets   you  find  cob- 
•es  and,    even   though   they  may  not  be  pleasant   for   traffic,    thev 
|e  picturesque   to  look  at.      Today,    Pells   Point   still  has   its     " 
[ilor's   boarding  houses.      It  still  has    its   old  market  and  ship- 
ing-   oificGs.     Reflected  glory  and  history  are   retained   in   the' 
d  houses  v^hich  still   can   be   seen   in  t?ie   district   of  Fells  Point. 

!nes  Town   (Old  Tov/n) 

r  Section  east  of  Jones  Falls  bounded  Oi.   ,,_  ,jj 

Charles,  on  the  east  by  Fallsway,  on  the  north  by 

Llonuient  Street. 

The  oldest  inhabited  section  of  Baltimore  ifs  Jones  Tov/n, 
lied  Old  Tovi/n  in  later  times.   It  is  a  section  east  of  Jones 
lis  and  roughly,  boimded  by  Monument  and  Baltimore  Streets, 
tiioug'h  it  was  not  the  first  par.t  of  Baltimore  to  be  incor-oor- 
ed,  tnis  town  or  section  became  and  still  remains  the  heart  of 
e  city.   The  originial  bounuaries  of  Old  Town  v/ere  Jones  Falls 
eter  Street,  Baltimore  Street  and  Bath  Street.   Jones  Town  was' 
grounded  by  marshes  and  originally  had  three  streets  rtinning 
rallel  to  the  Falls.   It  had  but  one  comumication  -/ith  Balti- 
re  proper  and  that  was  by  way  of  the  ford  below  where  the  city 
3.1  now  stands.   The  name  "Old  Tov/n"  was  given  to  it  because 

had  been  settled  long  before  Baltimore  v/as  created.   David 
nes  v/as  the  first  actual  settler  on  the  land.   Peter  Carroll, 

1661,  surveyed  about  380  acres  of  land  for  Jones  which  followed 
9  lines  of  the  Falls  and  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  it. 
Is  area  v/as  used  as  a  plantation  by  the  Jones  family  until  it 
3  sold  by  later  generations. 

Jones  Town,  or  Old  Town,  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  ^'T-eneral 
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Assembly  in  1732,  The  Assembly  provided  for  the  erection  oi   "a  tov/n 
on  a  creek  divided  on  the  east  from  the  tovm  lately  laid  out  in  Balti- 
more county  called  Baltimore  Tovm,  on  the  land  whereon  Edv/ard  Fell 
keeps  a  store",  iTie  tovm  vm.B   called  Jones  To^m  in  honor  of  the  original 
sextler  on  Jones  Kails,  Quickly,  the  designation  of  Old  Tjv/n  became 
more  familiar  3.nd  today,  the  first  settler  is  comemorated  only  by  the 
stream  \7hich  bears  his  name.  On  the  coimrdsion  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  provision  of  the  act  were  liijor  xhonia::  Sheredine,  Captain  Robert 
North,  Thomas  Todd,  John  Cockey  and  John  Boring,   The  assembly  set 
the  area  of  Jones  Tovm  at  ten  acres  and  by  th^j  px-ovision  of  ^he   act 
the  commisioners  v/ere  instructed  to  purchase  the  land  of  its  ovmers 
peaceably;  if  the  ovmer  v/ished  to  hold  on  to  th^.  land  and  not  encourage 
the  gro\Tfch  of  a  future  city,  to  buy  the  la.nd  by  condemnation  proceedings, 
vho  ten  acre  tract  was  laid  out  and  divided  into  twenty  lots  v/hich 
were  numbered  one  to  twenty  counting  up  from  the  vra.ter.  i'lrst  choice 
of  these  lots  v/as  offered  the  owners  of  the  land,  However,  they  could 
buy  only  one  lot.  During  the  first  six  months,  lots  were  sold  to 
inhabitants  of  Baltimore  County  only  and  for  the  first  four  months 
no  one  could  purchase  more  than  one  lot.  Furthermore,  every  purchaser 
had  to  build  v/ithin  eighteen  months  a  house  on  the  lot  covering  at 
least  four  hundred  square  feet,  or  forfeit  his  claims.  Lots  not  taken 
within  seven  years  after  the  division  of  the  land  should  revert  to 
their  original  owners.  The  lots  were  not  all  sold,  few  though  they 
were,  until  174S,  Even  so,  Baltimore  Tovm  at  that  time  was  not  so 
well  settled  as  Jones  Tovm, 

On  September  2S,  1745,  by  joint  petition  of  the  tv/o  tovms,  the 
Assembly  decreed  that  "the  same  tovms  nov;  called  Baltimore  and  Jones 
Towns,  be  incorporated  into  one  entire  town,  and  for  the  futiu^e  be 
called  and  knovm  by  the  name  of  Baltimore  Tovm  and  no  other  name". 
Both  tovms  together  had  about  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Captain  Darby 
Lux,  Llajor  Sheredine,  Captain  Robert  North,  Dr,  George  Buchanan,  Col, 
Williajii  H8.nnon,  Thomas  Harrison,  and  7/illiam  Fell  were  on  the  appointed 
commission.  They  xrere   directed  to  have  the  combined  tovms  resurveyed 
carefully,  v/ith  especial  attention  to  property  boundaries  and  they 
were  empov/erad  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  inliabitants  of  the  tovm  for  the 
support  of  a  clerk.  By  entering  into  their  duties  v/ith  zest,  these 
men  soon  established  the  greater  Town  of  Baltimore. 

From  the  date  of  this  combination.  Old  Town  ceased  to  exist  offi- 
cially.  As  the  limits  of  Old  Town  expanded  in  conjunction  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  of  which  it  was  part,  the  name  vra.s  made  to  fit  a 
larger  territory  than  it  v;as  originally  meant  to  cover.   Today, it 
means  vaguely,  almost  all  of  that  section  of  Baltimore  east  of  the 
Falls, centering  on  Gay  Street, 

Even  so  late  as  1807,  Old  Town  was  a  separate  commimity  from  the 
rest  of  the  town.   The  separation  between  it  and  Fells  Point  \yas 
complete  because  of  the  marshy  land  and  a  stream  of  running  water 
betv/een  it  and  the  rest  of  Baltimore,  It  wasn't  until  the  later 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  inarsh  v/as  drained  and  v/hat 
v/as  knovm  as  Gay  Street  Bridge  was  built. 


len  the  marsh  was   drained   it    became  HoUiday   and  Harrison   Streets 
le  section   in  front   of  the  City  Hall  constitutes  what   was    the 
jnter   oi  the    nnrsh.      Today,    tJie  undj'ing   interest   in  Old  'Hovm 
lies   in   its   remainders  and  reminders    of  the  past. 
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e  Baltimore  Harbor 

The  home  of   the  Baltimore   Clipper   is  one  of   the  five  great 
itural  ports   of   the  v;orld  and  most   of   its   advantages   are  unique, 
e  harboi'   proper   includes  all   of  the  Patapsco  River   as   far  as 
e  3even-?oot   Jjaoll  Lighthouse,    thus   providing  a   total  of  one 
ndred  tv/enty-two  miles   of  natural  v/ater front,    tv/o-thirds   of 
ich   is   developed.      The  river   branches   at  ?ort  IIcHenry  afford- 
g   the   city   two   excellent  harbors.      j?he  upper   and  more   important 
rk,    v/hich  is   Icnov/n  as   the  basin,    is    the  center   of  the   city, 
proxiiTHtely.      It   leads  to   the   ever -active  wharves   on  Pratt 
ji  Light   Streets,   where  most   of  the  extensive  fresh  produce 
ade   is  centered.      A  large  percentage   of   the  city's  manufacturing 
lade    is   carried  on  at  Port   Covington,    on   the   lower   branch. 

Along  Light   Street,    which   carries   more   traffic   the   day    than 
7   other   street    in  the  '-orld,    are   to  be  found  the  offices   and 
irves    of  approximately   forty  great   steamship   lines   v,hich  send 
ips   to  practically   every   major   port    in  the  v/orld.      Here  also 

the  homes  of  many   coastwise  and  bay   steamer   lines.      The 
y's  government  has    spent   over    ten  million   dollars    in  building 
system  of  municipal  piers   and  T)lans   to   spend  fifty   million 
e.      Baltimore   is    one    of  the  few  ports    that   does   not    impose 
bax  on   ships   that   visit   the   city. 

The  site   of   Baltimore   is   as   centrally  located  as  the  hub 
a  wheel;    it   is    surprising   to    realize  how   close   it   really   is 
the  Central  IJorth,    the   imnediate  'Vest  and  the   South.      Llost 
the  foreign  trade    of  the  Mid-'Vest  passes   through  this  harbor. 

i  grain  elevators,    which  are   among   the  largest  and  most  modern 
the  v/orld,   have  a   capacity   of  S''veral  hundred   thousand 

shels    of  grain.      The  Pennsylvania 'Railroad's  huge  elevator 
the    largest   on    tide-water  and  is   second   only  to   those 
ated  in  the   gToat   wheat  centers    on   the  Great   Lakes.      The 

il  piers  are  also  worthy    of  note,    because   the  Baltimore  and 
0  Railroad  coal  pier  holds   the  world  record  for  consistently 
ding  and   trinriing   four   thousand  tons   an  hour.      There  are 

lerous   shipyards  and  dry-docks,    some  government    owned  and 
ers  by  individuals   or   corporations. 

The  widely  renowned  Chesapeake  Bay  sea-foods  readily  find 
larket  here.      There   are  himdi'eds   of   immense   industries    in 
ton  alone,    an    industrial  section   of   the   city.      Bethlehem 
el  Corporation    invested  half  a   billion   dollars   at   Sparrows 
nt   to  build  and  equip  a  gigantic  steel  plant   and  has   since 
nt  many  millions   :.iore. 

Three   of  Maryland's  most   famous  forts,    nov/  unoccupied, 
11   seem  to  stand   guard  about   the  harbor   and   idly   look  Lip  on 

ebb   and   flow   of  trade.      Perhaps   the    best  view  of    the  active 
bor   may  be  gotten  from   the   top  of  i?ort  IIcKenry.      Equally 
minent  are   sixty-year   old  Port  Carroll  and  venerable  Port 
ard,    located  on  llorth  Point,    the   objective  upon  ^.^iiich  the 
tish   land   forces  were  advancing  Avhen  their  general  was  shot 

/ells  and  LIcCoraas.      In  days  gone   by,    these   thxee   forts  have 
tected  their  city,    which   owes   its   present   size  and   importance 


3  the  facilities   afforded  by   its   harbor  and  three    important 
lilroads. 
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'overijiiient  Orpaniz  't  ion 

'Jii^  ■..,^^-.^^     .-.^..o.j  1.-.^   ...    .  .iu.,    .'•■.,-■-   -oiov/ ledge 
of   the    £;overnraental  systera  oi  the  City   of  Baltimore, 
-probably  due   to  the   fact  that   it  is  not  jjossible,    or 
at   least   it   is  extremel;/  dif f icult^for   one  to  visit 
.'.nd  see    in   0'^t)ration  the   machinery/   of  government. 

duties,    and  rights  whi<  .11  be  considered  later, 

is  really  a   large  business   conporation   in  the   state   c£ 
"'■•yland.      The  president   of   this  corporation   is    the 
or.      The  board  of   directors    is   the    City  Oouncil, 
and  the  coinmissioners   and  departraent   heads   correspond 
to  the  managers    of    the    Ya  i  o--''.  o  rv.,-  ytn^r' o    r^     ri 
ordinai'y   corporation. 

our    municipal  governuient   is   divided   into  three   branches 
G^'zecutive,    legislative,   and  judir  ^       »      Our   legislative 
departraent  was   forir^rly  composed    ...-   ...a  upper      ■"T    a 
lov/er  house,    but  this  form  v/as  abandoned   in  in 

favor    of  a  single  body.      Under    the   "home  rule"   act, 
ovT    local   govern:aent  '■"  i/^'fera   from  the  superior  govern- 
ments  in  this   one   •        ,       .'he  .judicial  system,    v.'hlle 
functioning   in  arid  ,  con- 

tr  olle'"    '^>  -    ■'  "y^--'  '^  ':■   '\  ... 
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By   an  act   of    the  Ilai'^r  legislature.    Bait  in 

ooc...ua  a  charter  city   in  th...   ,,.,....     'i-  J'?--.^-,    one  , of   o    _,, 
three   chirter    cities   in   the   Unit  ,      It  'is   very 

imT:iort;.!.nt  to   distinguish  between    the   ciiarte  in- 

corporation and  the   Baltj    '  ■'■"  Oity  Charter    u,       ..ich 
■j]:rj  -:.u-yland  Legislature  "home  rule"   to   the  city 

in  1915.  \lso,  the  terra  "hoaie  rule"  should  not  be 
confused  \.'ith  the  term  "free  cit;^'"  '-'•  "^  Itiraor^  t<^ 
oftin  called.      "Free  city"  sirapl,  bh-^.t  ^ 
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Islature,    Baltimore  ceased  to  be  v..-.   p^rt 

of  any  county. 

Baltimore   i -^    i-'e   '■■:"  •']•.■-   fev/   independent 

cities    in  the 

United   States.                             ict  that   cities 

•r\''      -s  Chicag 

0   and  Philadelphia  are   1            onough  to 
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cities   from  duplication   of  governnontal   offioi 

■    .xes.      Baltimt.--           3   no  e                 iicati 
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Sxecutive  Branch 

'i^he  liayor  of  Baltimore,  who  may  be  compared  to  the  manager 
of  a  corporation,  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  qualified 
citizens  to  serve  for  j.  terin  of  four  years,  ilis  duties  consist 
of  administering  the  statutes  applicable  to  the  city,  the  ordi- 
nances, and  carrying  out  all  municipal  functions  for  the  general 
welfare  through  his  departmental  heads  and  commissioners. 

Probably  the  vaost  important  of  the  municipal  agencies  is 
the  Board  of  j]3timates  which  is  a  semi-executive-legislative 
body.   'Except  for  matters  relating  to  the  "health,  morals,  or 
puolic  v/elfare",  the  Board  of  stimates,  by  its.  appropriation; 
powers,  actually  controls  the  machinery  of  government.   This 
board  is  composed  of  the  l^resident  of  the  Oity  Council,  \flh  o 
is  the  president  of  the  Board;  the  i.Iayor;  the  Chief  "Engineer; 
the  City  Solicitor;  and  the   omptroller.   ^'he  liayor  may  control 
this  board  as  he  appoints  the  Chief  Engineer  and  the  City 
Solicitor. 

The  power  of  the  Board  of  lilstiraates  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  ma.-ies  up  the  budget  and  fixes  the  tax  rate,  thereby  controlling 
all  functions  of  the  city  government. 

It  is  true  that  the  City  Council  ratifies  the  budget  and 
).y  decrease  it,  but  the  council  may  not  add  to  the  budget  in 
any  v/ay  nor  shift  appropriations  from  one  item  to  another. 

Under  the  liayor,  and  serving  by  his  appointment,  are  a 
number  of  departments,  boards  and  commissions.   Tor  clarit;/, 
these  are  merely  listed,  and  those  that  are  not  self  explana- 
tory are  briefly  discussed: 

Baltimore  City  Jail  Board 

Baltimore  .luseum  of  Art  Commission 

Board  of  i'ire  Commissioners 

Board  of  Park  Commissioners 

Board  of  police  Examiners — holds  qualifying  exami- 
nations for  policemen 

Board  of  School  Commissioners 

Board  of  trustees  Employees  Petirement  oystem 

Board  of  Zoning  Appeals 

Chief  lUditor — head  of  auditing  department 

Chief  Engineer — in  charge  of  engineering  on  city 
pro J  ects 

-ianagercof  Bureau  of  ^;eceipts — commonly  ioiown  as 
the  collector  of  taxes 

Manager  of  Central  Purchasing  Bureau — may  purchase 
.  supplies  and  materials,  with  or  v-ithout  compet- 
itive bidding,  up  to   500  per  transaction, 
Tiirchases  over  500  require  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Estimates 

City  Register 

City  Service  Commission — acts  similarly  to  the 
lederal  Civil  Service  Comjnission 

Commissioner  of  Health 

Commissioners  of  Opening  Streets — receive  plans  for 

opening  or  altering  streets,  assess  damages  and 
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benefits,    and  strike  off  bud{j:et  costs 
Department   of  Tublic   V/orks 

Chief  of  Pureau  of  buildings — inspection,    per- 
mits,   condemnations,    etc. 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Harbors 
Chief   of    Bureau  of  Eighways 

Chief   of   ;.ureau  of  Llechanical  Jlectric   Service 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plans  and  ourveys 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Standards--weights,    measures, 

sanitary   inspection   of   stores,    etc. 
Chief  of  Bureau  of   otores — v/arehousing  and  sup- 
plies 
Chief   of  Bureau  of   Street   Cleaning 
Chief  of  Bureau  of   iransportation--provides 

transportotion   for   city   employees,    departments 
and  projects 
Chief  of'  Bureau  of    'ater  Supply 
Chief   of  Bureau   of     : ewers 
-Iiinicipal  Museum  Comraission 
City   Solicitor--attorney   for   the   City 

In  addition,    the  Mayor  appoints  many   other  minor   officials 
and   employees,    as,    for    example,    the   constables   of  the  Peoples 
Co\irt, 

It   is   Interesting  to  note  that  Baltimore   City  does   not 
have  control  of  its   police   department.      I'his    power,    tai:en 
from  the    city  during   the   Civil   ,7ar  upon  the  declaration  of 
martial  law  to  prevent  the   State  from  seceding  from,  the  Union, 
has  never  been  restored.      I'he   C-overnor   is   empowered   to  ap- 
point  three  police   commissioners   for   jaltimore   Git  J?   (there 
is   but    one  at  present).      Although  the  City  alone  bears   the 
expenses   of   the  deioartment,    the    legislature  passes   on  the 
budget   of   expenses,    salaries,    number   of  personnel,    and  equip- 
ment . 

The  remainder   of  tiie   executive   section   of   the  government 
includes   the   City  Comptroller  v>iho  guides    the   financial  policy 
of  the    city,    and  the   City  Surveyor,      Both  are   elected  by  pop- 
ular  vote, 

\~    MK^vfL/OrMD     Cade-  o^'Publ(C    G-engra-I    U*rvA/5    of  i-^as"^ 

a-r\d    s  ulpple^-1E^a^-s  0+  f^KK  Y  Iamb    Co  isi  s+^i+'-l+ioro     /VM.O      6>  v  I  \ 
O^-T?  l&h+S  -  (.COTMt-AIME  C.       IN      I  C+.  VOlvAr^-£    O  "f"     Code      B*v.t+lMor?E 

6-U..S.      S-»-Al-Mt*5. 
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-.nd    io   ent  ir  eljr  T'i  th.oTit   liirisdictior]  "-he: 
■::':1    ".   is    demanded.  ^  nised. 

iiuuex"   the   traffic;    (juurij    ur    from  txie   j.oj.ice   Luiix't 
re  taken  to  the  Baltimore  Oit";   Oriininal  Oourt. 

On   the   civil  l-.i/  aiao    uiiere    is    the  reople's 
of  Balti-:ioro  -^ity,'     It   is  m^esidcd   oyer   h-T 
'  list  ic 
^':j.-:i    cases    iijTUi.vxii,j      Iju   or   less.      'JhXa   cour'c 
:]  0  e  quit:/  .1  iir  is  diction,      ATT^ca3.r>  n".7y  h  e  ri"  c"*  o   h 
either       .      ,  :    . 


Despite   the  fact    that  .  '  ' 

jf  the   three  Justices'    Courts,    ui  i'j_i-iu   u^ 

.ant   of  the  ri  ht   to   a  jixrj  trial  teed  h'/ 

:he    State;  Constitutions, 

-bsorute   -i  a^;^.eal  to   a   coiirt  u.,   J:ti^^vJ:^  .  xwi 

.   jury,      Th  :!al  trial  is   ■:•    complete  ne^"  hearing 

:  acts;  ';onducted  '       i': 

-wj. 'J    'j«ii-Jo  iieard  xox-   ^ji  j    _i±  ^  o   time.      The    uucia  iou 
ind  finOlngs   of   the    lov?er   court  are   totally   dlsre- 


'he    State   o  la   divided  into  ei  :ht 

J  U....J.  ,.L.-.l  circuits.      ..^^   :^i-..t  seven  are  r.    i  ^'■'^." 
the    vai'ious   counties;   the  Cit./    oi'  Balti 

th  circuit.      In  Baltimore  the  circuit   ib 

s,    vij.G  "'uva-erae  Bench   o:"  "^"i'-;   'ov-g   Git:'.      "'"'^J 
uorn   i.s   divided  into  so  ourts. 


The    Baltiraore   CiL  _.  :  -  :s 

The   Court   of  COiaiaon  Pleas — on.i  :;'..-rt 
The  '^"/"■•^rior  Court   ox   'n -i-i-.t  nnv  ,•:>   "itw-- 
three  parts 
ilquity 


Cririiinal  La- 
The 

auinb  er   c 
parts 

Thi,^     >^U;  ^   -;i... 

ov/  er  s ,    inc  ludi  ng 

J    jonch  has   11. 
the   admission 

OX 

.V.  ~.i...  specialized 
lav/yers  to  the 
bar,    passing  ox   rules   for    its  courts,  i'^S  motions 

for  new  trials   in  criminal  c^r-'eR,     ■■■'  ;,nivi:- 

Jud^jes   to   its   various   courts. 

ii-  -is.      "3a ch  part   is   presid.ed  over  by  a 

a;    cu}u    in  cases  vAiere  tlie   defendant  so  desires, 
,::     also  hears    the   case.      This   '•--■■^i-.-t  has  primary 
-.:  .elate   criminal   iurisdictio    >  rieals    from 

this  court   are  talcen 

-{uity   cases  are  heard  by  the   Cicuit   Court   of 
- -uv.^   i.^r  e  City.      This  court   is   '"^'-•'ned    into    "^"  ■     --.  i  -^-c;, 
-icih  part   is  presided  over  by  '.  a  who    is 

as  a  Chancellor,    but  there   is  no  jury,  al  cases 

from  this   court    \::-~-^     i-,-.  f  :>-,^;^    fn   ^-,g  --  i,^    r, 

-  t   .\nnapolis. 

;iltimore  City  Court,   'c 

■■- "':    ,  the  Court   of  COiOiuvu  ileas.      The   first 

c^ui„..    -..a   e-'^^    '"ivided   into  three  parts,    "-i^t^    "''■; 
1 '.st  court   1;  in£;le  body.      2ach  court    i 

over   by  a   ^vtsj-ije,     /hile   a  jury    is    optional.      The 
c  ourts  ha  y-   nn  n  current   j  ur  is  die  ti  on ,    but    ^  ■■■  ^^'  :.  ^.  1 

functions  -f^if-ned  to    each.      '.%''-^  Cc  :on 

■'"leas  ii  nses    { 

Ijandled  iX-x-iri;'._i.iz;-.Li'jij     .uj-   insolveu.  -o.      ^..^j----- 

courts  nov  have  jurisdiction  over   th  ..tters.).^     . 

•'he   Superior   Court  has   charge   of  all  land  and  chattel 
records.      The   Baltiraore  City   Court  has  charge   of  all 
tar:  cults,    conderan-.t  Ion  proceedln:^;s,    arineals   from  the 
3Sion   ,  -    '  -■■c. 


on-.-' 


In  appeal  cases  from  the  People's  Court,  the  Baltimore 
City  Coiirt  in   the  court  of  last  resort  unless  a  point 
of  constitutionality  is  involved.   Appeal  cases  from 
these  courts  are  heard  by  the  Llaryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

The  Maryland  State  Court  of  Appeals  at  Annapolis 
is  composed  of  eig'ht  judges.   Seven  of  these  judges 
are  the  chief  circuit  judges,  but  the  judge  from 
Baltimore  City  is  ©specially  elected.   The  purpose 
of  the  even  number  is  to  prevent  "5  to  4"  decisions. 
In  cases  of  ties,  the  judge  who  hoard  the  case  orig- 
inally is  permitted  to  decide.   This  court  reviews 
the  lav;  only,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  and  the 
facts  and  the  law  in  equity  cases.   This  court  is 
the  court  of  last  resort  within  the  state  judicial 
system,  except  in  cases  involving  federal  statutes, 
treaties,  or  the  Federal  Constitution.   In  these  ex- 
ceptions, cases  may  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  courts  differ  from  the  state 
courts  in  that  all  cases  handled  by  the  former  in- 
volve special  jixrisdiction.   Its  committing  agent 
for  criminal  cases  is  the  U.S.  Commissioner  who 
corresponds  to  the  magistrate  in  the  state  system. 
The  federal  system  does  not  have  any  other  minor 
or  magistrate  courts.   Cases  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  fei.eral  courts  may  be  placed 
under  two  main  classifications-,   those  which  must 
be  taken  to  federal  courts,  and  those  which  may  be 
heard  either  by  state  or  by  federal  courts.   Some 
of  those  falling  in  the  first  class  would  be  crim- 
inal cases  involving  federal  agents,  officers,  or 
employees;  criminal  infractions  of  federal  statutes; 
cases  of  baninruptcy.  United  States  citizenship, 
and  admiralty.   Gases  falling  into  the  second  class 
may  be  divided  into  three  types.   First,  there  are 
those  cases  involving  diversity  of  citizenship; 
for  e-cairple,  v/hen  the  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  of 
Maryland,  aijd  the  defendant,  a  citizen  of  Virginia; 
and  at  least  ■'':3,000  is  involved.   The  second  type 
includes  cases  involving  questions  of  Federal  Con- 
stitutionality.  The  third  type  includes  a  misctil- 
laneous  group  most  fretiuent  of  v/hich  is  that  of  a 
federal  officer  violating  a  state  law  while  acting 
in  official  capacity,   JIany  cases  of  this  type  oc- 
curred in  the  era  of  prohibition,  involving  prohi- 
bition agents,   Hevenue  and  narcotic  agents  are 
still  involved  i-  ':  i  •  '  -  -  o:'  -ifficulty. 

All  cases  under  the  second  classification  may 
be  instituted  in  either  federal- or  state  courts. 
If  it  is  instituted  in  the  federal  court,  it  cannot 
be  removed;  out  if  it  is  Instituted  in  the  state 
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Ipjieala   may  be  made   i'row 
ijistrict   Court,    of  which  therr; 
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■uLo      irpreme   Ooiu-t    ori-jiu '.ll;r; 
lust,    and  no   other  court  , 
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court   systems   operating   in  and  for   the  City  of 
Baltimore,    there  are  numerous   bodies,    commissions, 
fact-finding  bodies  and  courts   of  limited  and 
specialized  jurisdiction,      Several   of  these  bodies, 
in  addition  to  functioning  in  ity,    are 

actually   controlled  by  the  cit;,-.      x^^-^w  :'.i^i-  aS   these 
bodies   are   difficult  to   classify  adequately,    they 
-ixo     ;  ;v  j  1.  •   listed  and  discussed. 

Orphans^  Coui't- -compos  _    three   jiidges 

who  need  not    be   lawyers.      (       v      'his    is 
true  in  Maiyland,    it   is   uo>.  \:u-i   o-ise   in 
most   of   the    other   states.)    This    ooitrt 
has    choi'ge   of  the  adminis trat 


Juvenile   J curt — In   addition   to  having  juris- 
diction over  delinquent  minors,    this 
court  has   jurisdiction   over  underprivi- 
leged niinors  who' lack  adei;  ::'lnancial 
or    environmental  facilities      Jhe    latter 
jurisdiction   is   for   the  T«ur"nose   of  -nro- 
viding   the   chil                 : 


;  or oner 


Jur^ 


_   --Chosen   and  sworn  in  by   the 

coroner    (there    is   one   coroner  for   each 
police  district,)      It    is   present   at  the 
eacaraination   of  victims    of  homicide   and 
seeks   a  pr  ell  n'"^  ^"'"'  -^  i-'^^\-~'^--   ;=q    : " ^>   r>  .^a 
of  death. 


rj 
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Sheriff's^  J^'^^.y — Sworn   in    u  .t)riff  at 

a  public    hearing'  oonductea    by  hlniself 
fair  tliH  purpose   of  deciding  whether   or 
not   a  person  is   insane  as  alleged  in   a 
proceeding   in  the  Equity  courts.      Since 
Equity  courts   do   not  have  juries,    and 
since   the   proceeding's   must  he   filed   in 
that    court,   the  right   to   jury   trial  by 
the    Sheriff   is  proyld°'''    "^^    ■   ■..-,; ^ -;- ■-^r--!:-i--i 
agairipft    injustice. 


Ippeals   froni  tax  assessments  "by  the    City 
are  heard. 

State  Tak  Commission--    ,  Lhree 

judges.  Hears  tax  assessments  by  the 
state  an^  ■^■•'-'^\\ls  fro!a  the  ^■...,o.;i  -n,-- 
Oourt , 

Public   Service   Uo  a.,jisj:,;  i  ji.i- -j::lo i.^.lIj  ^-. a u i i c 
hearing   on  and  grants    licenses,    fixes 
and   alters  rates,   and  proscribes   service 
requt:.'  •■''3nts.      There   are  thi'ee    oo-'Tiissi on- 
ers. 


of  seven   com.  .issl oners..      It'  laears   claims 
for    compensation  for   accidents   arising 
out    of   employme:^"':   nx'c ''■■■:   t^t-^    '"'o'^'^'r^v^ ^ 
G  omp e ns  a t  i  o n   La-   « 

lij      -i.i....l.L  J.   i..j.^j..i,      jao..i.j      ijo-.jJ.tLo      ■-■-lU.L     i-^o'il-  ilcio  J.  ijiJd     il>J.  Ve 

the   right   to  hearing  persons    or  matters  ^-'ithin   their 
jurisdiction.      Such  hearings   are  held  when   occasion 
demands   by  the  Pvacing  Commission,    St .:  t'^    'thlotic 
Goraraission,    Health   Commission,    etc. 


Preferences 


supplements  ' 
'M.rryland  Constitution,  ai]d  Bil"  Pights"    (co 

in  first   volume   of  Code) 
"Baltimore   City   Charter"      (. Article   __.  le 

Maryland  Constitution) 
'.jaltimore   City   Code"      ('"'r'Vi      ..  orjs) 
"Ordinance  of  Estimate 
"Constitution   of  the   U.,3,:," 
"U.S.    Statutes   at   Large" 
^.^ersona'l  notes   from  course  laerci    i 


.  >  u  t-jv  n 
Seeman 
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The  Juvenile  Ooiu-t        (311   3t,   Paul   Street.     Hours 

oien— 10    \.:i.    to  4  P.i:.    daily 
ezzcrr  ■"-    "^^ndays  ) 

The  Juvenile   Court  \/aa   established  in  Baltiiaore 
i  1 0^'    in  January,    1902,    by   the  Croneral    Isserably   of 
liaryland.      ■Baltimore's   coiirt  v.'as   one   of  the   earliest 
among  sirailar   courts  in  the  world.     Pounded  for  the 
trial  of  juvenile   offenders   this   court   opened   on   the 
twenty-fourth   of  January,    1902,   v;ith  Judge  Charles 
VV.  Heuisler  on   the  bench.      The  reason  for   its   cre- 
ation v/as   a  desire   on   the  part   of  thoughtful  people 
to  keep  children   out   of   the  Police  courts  where   they 
v/ere  necessarily  herded  with  adult   criminals.      The 
object    of  this  court    is    "not   tu   treat   very   young 
children  as   criminals,    but  as   needing   fostering 
care   and  gxii dance". 

Jurisdiction   of  the  coiu-t  \/as   enlarged  by   sub- 
sequent  Acts  until,    in  191S,    its    aiithority  v/as  be- 
lieved to  be  ample  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the    court  had  been   created.      It  had  exclusive  juris- 
diction  over    children  under    the  age   of  si^cteen  years 
in  all   cases  requiring  trial.      This    court  v/as   given 
the  general  power   of  a  Police  Magistrate    in   the  City 
of  Baltimore. 

About   this    time   certain   Industrial  schools 
began   to   cooperate   r'ith  the   court.      For   a  very  small 
amount   of  f"aone:v^^t^ey   took  charge   of  delinquent  chil- 
dren,   providing"  facilities  and   educational  opportuni- 
ties.     \raong   these   schools  are:      St.   Mary's   Industrial 
School,    for   Catholic   boys;   the  Maryland  School  for 
Boys,    for  Protestants;    the  House   of   Good  Shepherd, 
for  white  Catholic  girls;    the  House   of  Good   Shepherd, 
for    colored  girls;' the  Maryland  School  for   Girls, 
for  ^'hite  Protestant   girls;   and  the   Industrial   School 
at  Melvale,    for    colored  Protestant  girls.      At   these 
schools  the    children  are  given   educational  guidance 
and   industrial  training.      They  are   sentenced  to   these 
schools    fc  irtain  length   of  ti  o: 


.L 


ooxrrt. 


Hov/ever,    not   all  children  go    to   these  schools. 
If,    in   the   opinion   of   the  judge,    the  child's   offense 
is   very  mild   or    there   are   extenuating   circumstances, 
the   child  may  be  returned  to  his  home   in   charge   of  a 
probation  officer.      The  responsibility  of  this   offi- 
cer  is   to   supervise   the  child  in  all  his   actions 
and  giiide  him  in  the  right  direction.      In   1914  a 
bill  v/as   passed  to  appoint   tliree  probation  officers. 
Soon   the  number  v/as   increased  to   five.      Their  i/ork 
brings   them  in  contact  v/ith  every   element   of  human 
society.      The:;   try   to   discover   causes   of  juvenile 
delinquency  and   to   correct   tiiese   causes.      Their 


20. 


child,  'nd  to  develop  hi'^'her  ideals  of  oitl?:enahip, 

^..'JotJ  ."Jua  ia  ! 'j-'UVicL'-jei.  .LUX'   u.'i'Jijij  '  vjii  h-  .±i.j     it;j  — 

healthy  children  v/ho  are  soci:.'l  laiafits  and  v/ho 
cannot  profit  fron  either  the  inctiiatriil  schools  or 
the  suT)ervision  of  the  probation  officer.   But  this 
institution  is  so  overcrowded  that  it  is  impossi'ble 
to  .cco:nodate  -ill  those  sentenced  to  go  there. 

In  l'J16  tli ;  court  \7as  given  authority  to  enforce 
the  obli<jation  of  parents  to  support  their  children 
and  properly  care  for  thera.   The  court  was  also  given 
the  pov/er  to  try  the  cases  of  adults  ./ho  contribute 
to  the  delinquency  of  ainors. 

In  1926  the  number  of  probation  officers  •u\s 
increased  to  sis.   Tv/o  men  and  four  women  v/ere  then 
on  the  staff.   The  horae  became  the  center  of  the 
probation  officer's  activities.   In  many  instances 
parents  .'ho  are  ignorant  of  their  duties  tov/ard 
their  children,  or  '"/ho  are  unconsciously  causing 
delinquency  In  their  children  have  to  be  taught  by 
tho  officer.   ';l-ien  a  child  Is  placed  on  probation 
the  officer  attempts  to  win  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  child  and  his  parents.   Their 
cooperation  is  very  essential.   The  process  of  re- 
constructing a  home  and  remolding  a  child's  character 
is  a  long  laborious  one,  requiring  much  patience, 
time  and  faith.   The  minimum  period  of  probation 
i''  not  less  than  six  months. 

:\   new  department  has  grown  out  of  the  enlarged 
service  of  the  court.   In  1929  the  court  was  able 
to  include  in  Its  organization  a  psychiatric  depart- 
ment.  It  consists  of  a  full-time  psychiatrist  and 
a  secretary.   This  department  v/as  established  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  mental  responsibility 
of  thf3  children  brought  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

The  development      .i   .  leld  of  v/ork  v/as 
begun  in  1930;  that  is,  using  the  court  as  a  labor- 
atory for  observation.   The  court  must  not  only 
deal  ^'Ith  the  problems  of  thousands  of  individuals 
coming  before  It  every  year  but  it  must  also  lend 
Itself  to  the  scientists  v/ho  are  \yori:ing  out  ways 
and  means  of  preventing  children  from  becoming  antl- 

S-  '(;  i  .'.1.  ' 

'/ithln  recent  year   .     iTenlle  Court  has  been 
transferred  time  and  time  again  to  many  different 
buildings.   Today  the  court  Is  located  In  the  old 
Board  of  Health  building..   The  court  consists  of 
a  waiting  room  with  several  office  rooms  opening 
into  It.   In  the  end  office  room  the  cases  are 
heard.   This  room  is  sparsely  fiu-nished.   The 


aJL. 


judse's   desk  is   in   the  of   the  room  apd  a 

f  !      :.o\7s   of   chairs   are  grouT^ed  around  this   desk, 

?he    oiYly    othor   :"-v:-^it''\:-'n    i  ■        ''.   ■'■••   p'-. 


jiie  method  ox  court  procedure   is   dignified 
jiiu    iuformal.      The  parents   of   the   offenders   rel^ 
on  the   symjiathy  and  mercy  of  the   court.      The   chil- 
dren generally  recognize   the   court   as  their   friend, 
-i.nd  many  appeal   to    it  for  -v    ■':oction  from  cruelty 
md  for  advice.     Hearing;:;  held  in  the   office 

;;he  judge  and  the   accused  stands  hefore  his 
ueciii:,    accompanied  hy  his  parents,      '.'/hen   the   case 
is    dis'oosed  of  three  courses  are  possible  —  first 
to  dismiss   the  case;   second,    to  send  the  child  to 
X  corrective   institution  for  minors,    to  an  insti- 
tution for   dependent   children,    or   to   a   child   cariri<-" 

k;  /  ;     nd   third,    to  return  the  child 
:.i.-adic;.i)  under   the  suT'>:":'"l"ion  of  a   pru -;...  lx^^j   ui'.iiorjr 
/hose   duty   it    is   to  ch  ihe   child's   outlook  so 

that,    in   :  .,    I-'  ~  od 

citizen. 

Jxidge   Allen  Cleaveland  has   said  that   the  most 
i'  '   ortant   thing  to  rememher   ahotit   the  Juvenile 
jt   is    its   "iTolicy,      "The  Juvenile   Oourt   is   not 
'     V.  ninishraent,    it   i  ilness." 
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x^he    Associated  Jewish  CharltioG        (16      .        rato';y.   '"treat) 

She    isaociatod  Jewish  Oh-^rxuiea  auij  ^ru.xj  xnjni 
aeveral  siiiiil   organizations   into  one  large  helpful  unit. 
In  1908,    the  Federation   of  Jov/ish  Charities  was   organized; 
a   fev;  years   later   the  United  Hebrew  Charities  was  formed. 
These   t'o    -rcu^s   functioned  independently  Until  1920 
wrhen  Ij  '  legislation  they  combined  under  the 

title   oa.    iue  uoi  ated  Jewish  Charities.      This    organization 
b'igan   to   o-vvor-ite   on   To.nu':'.r7/   1,    1921. 

JiiO    .i33oai-"o3c   J 3.1X1^11   Jiiaritiea  renaers   iouny 
services.      It  rv. intalns   a  Hono   for   con::;iT:T'-tives   to 
/hich  patients  n'     -  -  on  the 

ice    01    .).   phy;oiGiu,i],      „,eYiija-:lo,    a  ilu.,10   i^-or  the 
I,    and   t -o.f-:i   ^''oi'ie  for   Iriair-ibles  hayo   boo-';  co'nbined 
.i  aat    i;.  knowK 

tne    Infirm.        .  vodlcind, ,  a   cuunorj   iioriie   xur    auaar- 
nourished,    wea>:  children  and  adults,    has   ^-ro'-'n   from  a 
small  home   into   a   large  residential  iL      ' 
which  hundreds    of  people  are  sent  upon    uaej   rGOu.i.KJu-- 
datlon   0  ,'    ■   r^hysioi'^n.      This  home    is  open   from  July   1 

:.  -  -    .  -        -  ust.      Tho   Sinai  Hospital 

,/x'uYiaes  iuii  juciai  Service  Department  which 

;:ives   fr^^^         -    ical  aid   to    the  poet.      The  Jewish   'Edu- 
cational   Alliance  featua-ea   rec._         :  onal  1 
in  branches   throughout   the    variuLiu    aectioxi.j    l.^    ui^u 
city.      The  Young  lien's   and  Women'S' Hebrew    Vssociation, 
one   OIL  iiost    important  recreational  ra,    i;-; 

'2he    Jev/ish  Social  Service   Bureau  is   a  very 
j'j-'.,ictical  department.      It   takes   care   of  the    Milk 
and  Ice   Rmd  and  meets  any    aocial  need  not  other',    - 
provided       l.      Its  greatest   objective   is   t 0  maintain 

independejjoe;  ..imong-  the  people  •  ■]  -^  t  -   '■-"i 
f  inanely  lly   or    educationally . 


■1 


Axiuiii'jr    i.ajjuri;  .ra  iy   department   is   the  Board  of 
Hebrew  Education.      This   Board  h.is  control   of  }r\n^T 
nrlvate   schools   in  different  sections    :  < 

The  Hebre-T  College   is  also  under   the  ouu^^-ui  u^    luib 
■.oard.      There    is    a  unified  system  in  Hebrew  Education 
u  -as  there   is  in  -ublic  school  system. 

An   interestin'  'ervio           idered 

"oj  the   Associated  J  )ttling 

of  religious   disputoh;.  '' '':    of 

Vrbitration   in  maintainor-.  .      .                    ..       .  j- 


.iexerences 

Interviev;  v.dth  ^  asp   Simons 

■'Odenos 

"rro?? -•^■1  '•■] 
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Boliomaa   (Tyinnastic    U^sociation        (  '  '.x-oets) 

The  Bohemian   Gymnastic  Association,  ■) 

ijao\m  in   the   Czech   language  as   SokolSiia  Jecaioiia    jioSi:, 
/as    ora-3.ni3ed.   in   1872   to  fill  th?   need  for  a  social 
center  he   Czech  people  v;h.  settled  in  Balti- 

more  be"C.v3en  1850   and   1870.      This    organization  was 
inspired  by  and  founded  upon   the  sane  "orinciples   as 
the   Sokol  Union   of  Prah'd  which  .  ■   •  aed   in"  1862 

hy  DoctorvS, 'nir«.s(a.v?. ..  Ty;  r  jT  and  i'UGgrier   to  preserve 
Czech   cultu/re  s.Ti<i   to   awaicen  a  nationalist  in    ^f^irit 
in    -1  nation  oppressed- hy   Austrian  rule   si  o  •. 

defeat  at   ''/hite  Mountain   in   1620.      Dr.    Tyrs,   a   student 
of  Greek  culture,    built  his   system  of  gyronastic   edu- 
cation  on   the  principles   of  the  ancient   Greeks;   he  also 
adapted  from  the   Greeks  the   motto   "A  healthy  raind   in 
a  healthy  body".      Another  motto   of  t  >ie  Sokol,    which   is 
now  worldwide,    is:      "Freedom,    equality  or other hood". 

On   July   6,    1872,    :    -      iokol  movement         ,.,... 
duced  in  Baltimore  by  a  group  of  fifteen  men     --      be- 
came  charter  raerabex-s   of  the   organization,    Soi.uiyica 
Jednota   Blesk.      These  men  met    twice  a  week  at  Shiiaek's 
];l:.ill,    3ro    iV,  J,  '    , /;]d  Sarnes   Street,   and    learned,  to   drill 
in  caiisoiieniGS   and  on  apparatus  —  according   to    the 

hysical    education   system  of   Tyrs.      Later   tiie    Sokols 
sponsored  a  school  at  which  Bohemian  children   could 
learn   their  native   language  and  the  history    of  their 

eo-ple,      ilt   the  saiie    time,    the  active   Sokols   began  to 
instruct   boys   fro.ii   six  to  eighteen  years   of  age  ac- 
cording to    tiiG  physical  education  system  of  Tyrs. 

The  women's   auxiliary  was  formed   in  1890,   but    it 

.;as  livt  until   1935   that    the  women   turners ,    gymnasts, 
became   entirely   independent   of  th o  men's   organization, 

^iie    cornerstone   oj.   \; /le   vreseu'c    Joneaian   gym- 
nastic Hall  was  laid  in    1902.      Prom  the  date   of  the 
f oimding   of  the   Sokolska  Jednota  Blesk  in   1872'  to   the 
time   this    building  was   completed  "*:'    ;    "okols  held  their 
physical   edu.cation    classes    in   8hi        .'      J-Iall. 

Tie    drills    exeouueu    oj   tixe    :jU-;u1:.  ''■:.: 

.;i'.  ions    are  received   directly   fror:      . 
i'-v:ol   in    ""raJij..      However,    the    drill-: 

ur   sectional  moeta   arQ_  received  fro.ia   ^.n^j  n..- iu-uj-j.    ox 
sectional  organizations,      ''^ublic   esfaibit Ions  are  held 
;imes  a   year:  ;il;    in  June,   at 

■  xuii  time  the  drills       LX'yi      xxj.    u'j  performed  at   the 
interna'ti  onyl,    national   or  sectional  "^okol  festival 

eKeeuted;  iristri- 

-L^ ,    uij    jjiiu^  uuc-isiua  ;;iedals   ana    vjl  ^'Xvui^.tD   -//on  ax 
okol  P'^sstival  are  awarded  by   the  president   of   th 
.    '    :  ol. 

it   tii-;  ;„-,:.,!  junior    cl  - 


^4. 


o.L     .0  niiiriij    ,  -.  .. ve.  itermedi.. 

class  which   is  ooinori  bojrs  between  fotLrt-o-rn  to 

«i^hte«n  years   of  Uj uout   j'.'ifteen   raeraT:i -^"r"- .      '.''•■■: 

aCGive   inen  are    -al:)'")!  ity   in  iTijibor.      In  \  ' 

division   ther  x-ls   between 

t/'.'"  ^  ■•^'■^  of  tux'o-'.-  '..M'  uu ii.' t,'-;uij  uuxuxxo-u  in  the  junior 
clu  .  .?he  enrollment  of  gir  Ls  "'hose  ages  range  from 
thirteen   to    seventeen  years    i;  it   twenty-five;    this 

grouji  is  the  intomediate  cla^-.  u..  ^  ■- ■ " .  Tho  active 
v'omen  have    i  raembershi]-)   of   fifteen, 

]3esides   being  a  member   of  the   United  Sokol  of 
■.  lorlca,    the  i3ohemian  Cryrnnastic    Association   enjoys 
merabershii:)   in   the   Amateur  Athletic   Union;    therfore, 
its  turners,    the   Sokols,  are   eligible  not   only  for 
3oi:ol  conipet  ition — sectional,    national  and    Inter- 
I    Gional — but  also   for    competition  with    ■. 
'■"•'  j'l  ti  ons   connecter.      It  ■•'.  t  "v^    "  .  \  .TJ. 


Personal  interview  wi:,  .     larie   Oe;;'      ,  )   t 

of  Sokol  his  tor^' 
...'.ie  Soicol  Broadcj.';:.    ,  ..     .ublished  b^,  tern 

Id  vis  ion   o  -  ookoIs 


The  I- d  Society   for   the  Pre  vent  ion   of  ferixelty 

to    \ni.v.ii3        {;3300   Falls  Ro  \u) 

'?'--  'ooiet,  reventio  'ruelt;/ 

tc  ounded   in   Ibo'j   arid  incorijor ..tad  in 

Id','-...      Il      -o    u..i£;-inally  or;:,'^ini2ed  by  Johns  "■-  '  i-in, 
^noch  Pratt,    . nd  outstanding  business  men   c 
•'. i  .le.      Tho   first   location   of  the   society  vj-is   in   the 

;   )   Mod:,    Charles   Street,   v/here   it   oocu-oied  tvo 
l-:.:-   oacli  rooms   on  the   top  floor   of  a   dilapidated 
building.      In   1896,    xinder   the   leadership   of  Hiss 
l.Iary  Butler   Shearer,    the  ^"/omen's  Auxiliary  v/as   es- 
tablished.    Miss   Shearer   beo^^me    interest eci    in  the 
hii  lane   treatment   of  aniraalf:    '        n -unur  .      One 

■  ■•■"^■■^    '-''le  was   only         ■•-■         „.^J-'l,    sho    .o    .vU  her 
Peabody   to  .usic   lesson.      Her 

attention  \'as   attracted  to   two  beautiful  idiite  horses 
'.vhich  ^'ere   drawing  a  heavy   lo.;d  xii~i    .;  steefi  hill 
Mhich      IS   covered  nith   ice.      The;/   could  not   find 
a  foothold  'le   dt^iver  m-s   be  thera  to   urge 

them  on,      l'j.^..^^j  one  horse   slipi-.^      .Jd  fell,    ■.nock- 
ing  the   other   one   dorm.      The   driver  jumped  frori  the 

on  and  shov/ered  blows  upon  the  horses   in  an  at- 
uj.aot   to   raalie  thera  get   up.      This    in^'i'^'-'nt   caused 
Hiss   Shearer   to  realize   tho   need   of  ctive  hui  . 

society   in   "j^-ltiraore. 

The  women   of   the  ji 

-.11   linds   and  once   ^;   ye..  -itertitinnent   to 

:.  .1  ,  ;  money  for   the  bene:.j..;   ■^.,.  ...._   oociety.      Since 

IL..:    .omen  were  contributing  so  largely  to  the  fimds 

of   the   Society,    they  felt  that  they  should  have  rep- 
V.  .oo-.-jtatives   on  the  Board  of  '■'r/ectors.      After  much 

.'!  )    :^,    the   'Tomen's   Auxili...-  j  granted  one  rep- 
X  .:    J  ;■.  .   ive   on  the  Bo  :;.r.. 

The  present   S.P.C.l.    i.  ...  board 

of   t\7enty-one  directors   and  un  execiitive   oomiiiittee 
whio'i  consists   of  a  president,    vice-president  and 
t_o-.>-.urer,    to  '-horn  all   immediate   emergency   details 
are   submitted.      It   is   not  uncoranonly  believed  that 
tlie     •ork  of   the  society  is   limited  in  scope.      Ilany 

'.;'./  is  believe  that   it  confines   its  work  to  collect- 
ing dogs.      This   is   a  grave   e"rror,      Th  of  the 
society   is   extended  over   the   entire   st.^.    of  r  "•■- 
land,,   and  any   cruelty   to  aniraals    or   fowl,   whei. 
reported  to  headquarters,    is    investigated.      The 
sonioi; y  -maintains   a  horse  arabul-  nee.      If  a  horse, 

nimal  of  similar   size,    is  hurt   in  any  way, 
the   society  may  '  .^mbiil  mce  will 

call   for   the   anii.-. .^.      I...    u.  .rse   of   one  .year 

the   society  receives   an  avc.  .)f   thirty   thousand 

calls.      .Iny  huiaan-minded  person  may  become  a  nember 
of  the   society.      The  S.P.C.A.   ha«   t^  ■':^>ity-f  our  hour 
telephone  service   so  that   cruelt  be  reported 

at  any  time. 


26. 


At  Evergreen  the   3.P.    ,.    .    :.  '   - 

1:  ji.'e    doi^s,   horses,    aud  oo-za   can   bo    boardeu  v/liile 
u.iGlr   ov/ners  go  av/ay   for  a  season.      Here   "they  are 
treated  kindly;   and  if  tliey  become  side,    a  veteri- 
narian treats   them.      In  the  ".'inter  there  are  at 
least  five  dogs   in  thn  " -r. -.•,-..•■.  i  - ,     >---^r.    i-n  ■)-■- 
at   least   tJiirty    or   fo::- 


■!i'n  ■  .T /t  v* 


..  '  '.mior  S.P.O.A.,  v/hose  members  are  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.   Through  this  orrvan- 
ization,  the  leaders  o:^  ■ "  o  S.P.C.A.  h"-"  to  develop 
in-  the  children  a  love     niraals  and      titv.de  ox 
kindness  toward  them.   By  so  doing  tho 
prevent  the  nrn/0_-':  '  I'ith  'hi oh  -i W''  ^i  : 
treated. 


References 
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The    Salvation   Arrny        (1600     '03"k   Baltimore   'Ureet. 

Hoiirs   open:      9   A.H.    to  ^'   '  .   ". 
daily  except   Sunday) 

x'iiara    j.o  uardly  a  city    ii]   >..x-.    .xiiutj..    ot^^  uos  v/hich 
does  not  have  some   organization  su]);:.jorte«    by   the   Sal- 
vation  .Iriny.     Baltimore  has  several.      Its  Day  IJursery 
takes   care   of  children    from  7    V.H.    to    5  P.M.    for 
mothers  v/ho  have   to.'.'ork,      Twenty- five   cents   a  day 
is  charged  for   those    '/ho   can  pay;    for  tJ  5rs    it 

is   free.      The   ■Vomen'a    jJmergency  Home  whi.  ...   .ue  Salvation 
Army  supports   through  the  help   of  the  Baltimore   Emergency 
Relief   Oomiaission  takes   care   of  women  before  and  after 
the    oirth  of   children.      i.Ien's  Red  Shield  Lodge   is   an 
institution  which   cares   for  aged  men.      In   addition  to 
these  relief   organizations,    private   relief  is   given 
to  :nany  Baltimore  poor,      llecessary   food,    clothing, 
and  v.'int-jr  needs   are  given   to  the  poor   from  the  sup- 
plies   of  the  Salvation  Army,     Relief   for  physical 
needs   is    not    the   only  worlz   done  by    the  Salvation   Army. 
Llany   corps  are   established  v/here  religious   services 
are  held.      They    inspire  and  give   spiritual  help  to 
the  iiany   that     ii-"?   '^'.'\      nri   discolor  aged. 

The  Salvation  Ariiiy  had   its   start   in   London, 
England.      'Tien  '.Villiam  Booth,    Its    originator,   was   a 
child,    he  v;as   deeply   impressed  by  the  desperate   living 
conditions   of  the  poor  and  unfortunates.      This    feeling 
aroused   in  him  a  strong  and  intense   desire   to   help 
the   depraved   in  some  way.      As  he  grew   older   and  con- 
centrated more  and  more   on  his  plans,    he  developed  a 
scheme   through  which  those  needing  help,    7Dhys:in.:.l     r 
spiritual,    could  be  provided   for. 

His  scheme   consisted  lu  ostablishing  communities 
in  which  these  people  would  be  self-helping  and  self- 
sustaining--each  a  kind    of  cooperative  society   or 
patriarchal  family.      He  had  three   types   of   co  'imnnities, 
or   colonies,    in  mind: 

1.  iii--3  '..^i'l.^'  >y-,^iony 
E,  The  Farm  Colony 
3.    The   Over-Sea   Colony 

The  City  Colony  was   to    act   as    "Harbors   of  Refuge 
for  all   and  any  who  have  been   ship'vreciced   in   life, 
cnaracter-,    or  circumstances".      These  harbors  would 
supply  the   immediate  needs,    furnish  temporary   employ- 
ment,  and  inspire   the   inmates  witii   hope   for   the   future 
by   teaching  them  the  principles   of  religion.      From 
these  harbors   rryany  would  go  away  and  find  permanent 
jobs,   and  some  v/ould  be  sent  home    to   their   families. 
All  who  would  remain  at   the   institution  would  be 
tested  as  to  their  sincerity  and  as  soon  as   they 
would  be   satisfactory,    they    v/ould  be  passed   c 


"the  colony   oi   the    aecoiju  class. 

The  Farm  Colony  would  be  a  settlonient   on   an   estate 
in  the  provinces.      Here  tlie  process   of  reformation   of 
character   'vould  be  carried   forv.rard  by  the  same  industri- 
al,   moral,    and   religious  methods   as  have  already   been 
beg'un   in  the  City   Colony.      In  the  Parjn  Colony  many 

leople  would   be  revived   in  health  and  character  and 
■'ould  return  to   their  homes   or  find  jobs.      Others 

■oi^ld  be  placed  in    cottages    on  a    small  piece   of   land, 

rovided  by  the  Pami   Colony.      However ^    the  majority, 
after  being  trained,  v;ould  be    sent   to  the   l^oreign 

Jettlement   or    1h  ird  class   colony.  .^fou^^  ' 

Tae  Over-Sea  Colony  would  have   settlements    in 
jouth  Africa,    Canada,,  and  northern   Australia.      Here 
there  are  millions   of  acres    of  useful   land  capable    of 
supporting  thousands    of  people.      Booth   intended  to 
secure  a  tract   of  land,    prepare   it  for   settlement, 
establish  in   it   authority,    govern    it   by   just   laws, 
-issist   it    in   times   of  necessity,    settling   it  gradually 
"fith  a  prepared  T^eople  and  ao   create  homes   for -desti- 
tute rmiltitudes.      This   scheme,    consisting  of  the 
three   types    of  colonies,    would  draw  up   into    its   em- 
brace the  depraved  and  destitute   of  ail   classes, 
including   thieves,    harlots,    paupers,    drunlcards,    '.;-j:o,,.- 
ifTals,    etc.,    on   the  condition   that.thc3y   be  willing 
.nd  to  conform    .-      Isoipllne. 

The  following  were   the  measures  use      -      rescue 
the   people: 

1.     ;o.!ioi.i    Jlum  Brigade-~From  thic         .  ..cjiatiCM 
women  go    forth  to    live   in  the   sa-ae  sur- 
roundings as   the   women  they  are  to   reform. 
They  show  the  people  how   to  maike   the  best 
of  their   condition  by   keeping    clean  and 
decent.      They   take   care   of  the   sick  women 
and  their   children.      Also,    they   preach 
Christianity  to  the   "Outcasts   of  Society". 
From   this    association   developed   the   Shelter 
Work  wliich  was   a    sort   of  traveling  hospital. 

.^ .    ...ii.^sj.u    ,,r.-.u.^   .jrigada--a.^xi;.,   ^>^'>_,.... x.:-.w  j.on 

appeared  in  England,    Boiabay,    Ceylon,    South 
Africa  and   Australia.      Homes  were  provided 
to  v/hich  prisoners  were   sent    on  their 
release   from  jail.      At   these  Homes    the 
prisoners   live   in  a:o    entirely  new  and 
wholesome  atmosphere.      ' .'■  • -^y  were   taugirt 
how  to  work  so  that    t,  -  oiild   be  able 

to  support  themselves. 

3.   Hpmes   for  tne  Drunkards — Homes  wer .         -    b- 
lished  where  drunkenness   could  be   overcoio. 
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homes   lar  '.-e   number  a  ■ 
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training'   ^ur   aomestic   s -■:'": 
■oassed    to    the  1^stv\    OolotJ    , 

cations  vvere  filled   out  and  sent  vrith 
portraits   and  particulars  ahout   the 

lost  person  to    l-i'j   chief  Army  office   in 
London.      'Sncuiries  wore  be-im   at   once. 

6.  iijaua'Liriax  ^icxiuula-- Jueae  aoij.uulii  '/yv-y  xur 
the  boys  who  spent  half  the  r.iorning's  work 
in  boolcs     r-^.    .!-;  :-  Indus t:        : 

aiiiployraent — t^uradiiiujj,-   ixi   iL-.iir  •. 'oather   -,iju 
"/origin"-   In   the  tool   sho'o   in  bad  weather. 

:      le,    the   orp-anlzation   consisting   of  all       - 
J.  iBu  ■  Uitionu  called  by  the   name   "Salvation 

'Dho   SalvatiOij    .iruy   movement  grev/  very  rapidl;-.       ..   .l 
comparatively   short    tine   it  had   extended   itt  ..   to 

i:he  United  States, 

'hich  the  Irmy  was  xucu, oya.  .j^'  xcoo  oxifx'::?  u^a  u  o 
jiundred  and  thirty-ei-.;;'ht  corps  unc  er  .ho  leadership 
of   five  hundred  and   sixty-ni         -  -:  .      They  held 

triumphal  processions,    large   .jaeuxu.ju,    j,!aolic  rece.o- 
tions,    and  extraordinary   conversions   all   over    the 
Jnited  States  at  that  time.      Soon   it   spread  to    Co- 
lumbus,   Chicago,    ..l^nsas   Citv,    Dayton,    Boston,    Au+^iJj^ita, 
and  ^/ashinston.      3y  1902  there   existed  Salvation   irmy 
bands,    several  department  ional  Headquarters, 


.-.IJ  u 


/ithin  a   few  years   its    influence  had  extended 

to  .jaxtimore.      At    first   the  Army  v/as  housed   in 
^jiiilding   on   Aisquith  Street.      :<ecently   it   move 
irters — havin.  buildin;    _         l. 

uj.:^x'jas   and  a   Salvatiou   .ir.Lij    uurps.      Thia    ai.xx..axxj;3 
is    located   on   "'ost   Baltimore   Street.      The.  i^resent 
'aiar-i    _:  Ivation    Irri      :•       General  Evangeline 

jootii.      Jyaij„-3xiae  Booth,    tho   ^uangest    daughter   of 
■'illi  I'l  :3ooth,    is   the  fourth  .^^eneral   of   the   Salvation 
ri   .        i    1 :;        Booth  a  eneral,   his    son 

■jHq  aecuna.       Lfter  hib    ujauii,    lij.o  jeneral  was   elected 
0:7   the    ■^{i"h  Council,      '''-eneral  Hi,^,a:ins  was    elected,    and 
aai:  ^a  Elected. 
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:-:ryland  Directory    ox   Social    /ork"  — 193 
evening  Sun" — October,    1935 
Jvenin,:'  Sun" — August,    I.  .  3 
3veri '  :in" — Aug'ust ,  o 

i"?!'        :^.    int  ervioT;-- I      "--17/,    1936 


Hollander 

D.    ■■"    '"'-itein 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association   (Pranlclin  and  Cathed- 
ral Streets, ) 


In  July,  1844,  a  grou.p  of  seveni;y  6hristian  young  rf>en 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  social  conditions  in  Lonflon  met 
at  a  coffee  liouse  in  Liidgate  Hill  to  consider  what  might  be 
done.   They  decided  to  meet  re^jiilarly,  paying  half  a  crov\n  a 
week  for  the  \ise  of  this  meeting  place.   Hoping  to  organize 
a  permanent  club  for  the  preserr-vation  of  yo-cing  manhood  in 
England,  they  gave  definite  form  to  the  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association.   'Olirough  the  efforts  of  a  Ito-.  n-eorge  V/ill- 
iams  this  club  grew  with  astounding  rapidity.   In  November, 
I858,  the  total  nern,bers}i.ip  htd  reaolied  8,500  "members"  and 
"associates"  in  47  Associations. 


ITot  onlj'-  in  England,  b\i.t  also  in  the  United  States, 
ChrJ.stianity  welcomed  tliis  youth  rioveinent.   Prom  December, 
I85I,  to  June,  IS54,  the  idea  of  thj.s  club  grew  until  it 
became  an  organization  under  a  constitution. 


In  October,  I884  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  Baltimore  adcJeu  to  their  reguiax  curriculum  of  gymnastics 
organized  olassvvork  along  definite  edu.cationa3.  lines.   In 
the  falD.  of  I909,  the  e stabli shine nt  of  the  Baltimo.T-e  College 
of  Corai'erce,  a  senior  school  of  Accounting  ai^d  Finance,  was 
"imdertaVen  hy   the  local  "Y".   Por  ?5  years  there  was  only 
night  school  instn-Aictior.   At  present  there  a/ e  both  day  and 
nis'"'t  classes. 


Some  of  ti'.e  recreational  activities  car,  ie'l  o.c   at  the 
Y.M.G.A.  are  sy'/imming  classes,  ball  teajis,  shuffle-boaxd  and 
directed  exercises  of  all  kinds.   Eikes,  boat  trips  snd   dan- 
ces are  sponsored  by  this  Association  togetiLer  vith  clubs 
welcoming  young  men  who  enjoy  clean,  v/holesoroe  fun.   Some  of 
there  clubs  fujrnis}'  vocational  instruction,  debates,  discus- 
sions, hobby  exhibits,  singing  and  sociaJ.  entertainments.   A 
noninal  fee  is  chai^ged  for  menbershii)  at  the  "Y",  and  extra 
fet-:s  are  paid,  for  additional  instiniction,   Oripox-fcunity  for 
those  1  '  I  can  not  afford  to  join  is  aJ-So  provided. 


References 


1.  Booklet ... ''Baltimore  Col]  ege  of  Cornmerce," 

2.  Schedule  car-; ...  "Physical  Activities  and  Useful  Informa- 
tion Por  Boys."  1935-1936.   Y.M.G.A, 

3.  "Y"  Clnb  Circulars. 

4.  Personal  information  from  Jir.  E.J.Rutt,  Educational  lOirec- 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Commerce  (The  Young  Ten's 
Oh-ristian  Associtt.tj.on) . 

5.  Personal  information  from  IdX,   P.  M.  Liddle,  Metropolitan 
Boys'  Secretar-y  ajid  '-Executive,  Central  Branch,  1933-1935. 
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.:i.   an  1 :    ;,    /  .    =        ('.0        .   :'ominent   street) 


Te'lsh  Ho  iniiijoity   center   of  3a  rn 

Ox  Vi          ,    .     nd  Y.'/.H.A,      The   first   :  torapts 

to  foiri  t^uui  an  organization  T-;ere  uns  j-'ux^'  and 
short   in  drtration.      The   very  first    one   lasted 
from  1854  to  1G60.      IToit  much  record  of  this  step 
can   "be  found.      The   next  began   in   1916  v/hen  promi- 
nent philanthropists    of  the   city,    "'illiam  Levy  and 
'    cob   '^jo^stein,    contributed  money  for  a   "Y".      The 
j;ie  nbershlp,   viiich  gravi  rapidly,    v/as   scattered  by 
the  "'orld  '7ar,    caus  int^-   this   attempt   to   be  unsuc- 
cessful.     Ifter  the   signing    of  the  armistice,    another 
"Y"  v;as   formed  by  the  'vo'-ien   of  the  city.-    This 
venture  v-hich  stiirted  December   £6,    1918,   was  ver - 
successful  for  a  time.      Its  membership   quickl 
roac'ied  tiie   thousand  marlc.      However,    lack   of  ±ui!'.iti 
for    a  meeting  place  necessitated  their  assembling 
in  private  ?i0mes.      In  1920  the  association 
reorganized.      The   year    19S2  marks  a  real  tu-^uiu^ 
point  for   the  Y.II.JI.A.,    for,    with   the  aid  of   a 
publicity   campaign,   the   spii'it   of    tlie   nen   arose 
and  the   enthusiasm  of  the  pre-war   "Y"  was  revived. 
By  August   of  that  year  a  ho:Tie     /as  purchased  at 
2120   to   £126  Madison  Avenue.      The   Women's    "Y"  and 
the  men's   "Y"  had  many  joint  "orojects,   and   in  1926, 
because  of  reduced  finances,    an  amalgamation   of  the 
two   organizations  took  place.      This    necessitated 
"   nevf  constitution  and   the   ne"     r i-    ': :  ^n  became 

''goin '■  concern". 

ied  the  merger  and   the   reorganization  broadened 
the    scope   of   the    "Y"   activities,    and  the  Jev/ish 
co-ramity   bee    ;  •    -Tare   of  the  splendid  possibili  i  xua 
thus  provided.         'ory  Tuesday   evening   courses    in 
•Jev/ish  studies  by   eminent  rabbis  are   offered  to 
—  n  and  v'oraen.      These   include  Biblical   Lit--- •— ^  ■  :, 

;dieval  and  Ilodern   Jewish  History,    Survey 
Modern  Contemporary  -Jevrish  Literature,    and  Inter- 
mediate Hebrew.      In  addition  there  are   c'     • -"s    in 
journalism,   shorthand,    public  speaking,  business 

Snglish,      Besides    tJiece  courses  there  are  raonthl:,' 
Sunday   'Evening  Poriims  and  we';   l"    "'.■■^c''-"::- "  ■    ■"  -  --_'-- v. 
Inent   educators  and  or .i  tors. 

xhe   recx  •  >.  uxou- j.   i..  jL/xoiuij   uj_    ^ji'^^  uu-juj.  x* 

many  social  affairs  and  cluba.      Bi-^'.'eekl  ces, 

special  contests,    and  dranatics   constitute  a  good 
deal  o'f  pleasure  for    "Y"  members.      TIa^^       ■  reciation 
of    uisic   is  genera  lly  jjromoted  in  the    :  _         of   lec- 
tures,   victrola  and  radio  concerts,    tiie  Ilandolin 
Orchestra,    and  the  Choral  oooiety.      ""uMnatics,    too, 
are    im~iortant.      Under  the  aiispices  ...s  T)rar:iatic 


aild,    seve- 


?]-:     ,  i;hleti'  it   is 

ocia'  .   i'oohi,  ,  jium, 


.   ,)ulDlic  reading  Booin,   public  lounp:es, 
service,    and  a  public    lunchrc 
'■■■^rvices   off"  ■  •■'    -vy  the  Hebro         .    . 
'... .  i-'shiri  clues    .  from  threo   cioll 

fix  been   dol?  ocoruj  , 

is  p;ranted  'i...    ^.^j^    persL.,.,  ,  u.   ^-..^.i  .  j....  ..■. 

'ooial  Service  Bureau  of   Tov/ish   Ohilrir  ■    ' 
md   that  cannot  afford  tl. 
its   services  free  of  ch  i 
; due  ati  onal   or  gan  1  zat  i  ■ 
i;j    ■.  clearing'  house 


o 

I       oxxera 

.   The 
y  et  ing 

.  J. J.  wi  U.I.V  h  i  le 
Y.M.  and  Y.'  .';. 
place  for  Eebre^ 

Personal  Visit 

Interviev7  ¥/ith  Rabbi  Pearlraan 
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The    Saviri'ya   Banl;  of  Baltimore        (S.3.    Corner   of   Balti- 
more ^ind   Charles 
Streets ) 
(Open:      Daily- -8   A.M. 
to    4  V.I.I. 
Satiirday  —  0     .,ii, 
to    1    J  .:I.  ) 

On  January   1,    1818,    a  memorable   meeting  v/as  held 
at   ;:>adsby's    (then    ;3altiraore's   best  hotel)    at  the 
southeast    corner   of  Baltimore  and  Hanover    streets. 
j?here   were  present  many   of  the   leadir^    citizens   of 
Bait  iraore- -among   them,    :;)r,    ICerap,    Isaac  Burneston, 
v/ho  acted  as   secretary,    Samuel   I.   Donaldson,    Joseph 
Gushing,   Daniel  Rowland,    David  "/inchester,    v'harles 
H.    Appleton,    Isaac   Tyson,    John   Sinclair,    and  Henry 
Brice.       .t   the  meeting,    a  resolution  was  passed  to 
establish  a  provident   bank  and  a   committee   of  three 
(David     'inchester,     'harlos  H,   Appleton,   and  Eenry 
Price)   was  appointed  to    drcift  a  constitution  to   be 
submitted  at  another  meeting  scheduled  for   tv/o  weeks 
later.       .t  this  meeting,    January  15,    1816,    the    con- 
stitution was   read,    discussed,    and  adopted  and  ordered 
published.      On  February   2,    1818,    a  Board   of   twenty - 
five   directors  was    electea.      rour    days    later,    the 
Jirectors  had  a  meeting  and   chose  Daniel  Howland  as 
president   of  the  ban^^  and  appointed  a   committee   to 
prepare  a  Code   of  3y-lav/s.      On  the  £3rd  of   the   same 
month,    the  complete   Code  v/as  adopted,      I  special 
meeting  concerning   deposits,  appoint  ed  at   a   Director's    \y 
meeting  held  "larch  End,    reported  at   a  3poGi.^l  Ui;oting-  oa^ 
Llarch   10th,   that   the  Farmers  and  iler chants   Bank   of 
3altiraore,    as   it    was  then   called^  vj/as   disposed   to 
aid  the  nev/   enterprise  and  to  aocept   its   accoixnts^x or 
six  months  and   allov/  siz-c  pe3:^cent   interest   on  its   de- 
posits.     It   this   I.Iarch  lOth  meeting,   a   resolution 
■vas   passed   to  begin  receiving   deposits   on  Ilonday, 
March   16,    1818,   and  to   give  notice   in  the   daily 
papers  as  '.ell  as   by  means    of  circulars. 

Hence,    on  lionday,    llarch  16,    1818,    the   Savings 
Bank  of  Baltimore   first    opened  in  temporary   quarters 
at  Lie.    100  :iarket    (now   Baltimore)    Street.      Two  years 
later,    the  bank  had  its  first  permanent   quarters    in 
the   new  Exchange  Building,    South   Gay   Street,   between 
'ater  and   3econd  Streets.      It   occupied  .;oo!n  18,   base- 
ment   story,    18S0-1829,    paying   for    its   space   the   sum 
of   '''75.00  per  year.      In  the    latter  part   of    1829,    the 
Directors   decided  to   move   into  an  adjoining  room, 
the   price   of  which  v/as   $150.00  per   year.      In  1852, 
thD  ough  remaining   in  the  same    building,   the  banking 
quarters  v/ere  moved  to  the   first   floor.      In  the 
twolve  years   following,    the   bank  gradually,  outgrew 
this  -wonting  space  and  moved,    in  the    latter  pirt    of 
1846,    to   the   northwest   corner   of  (Jay   Street   and 
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Second   (now    /ater)    Stx-oet.      i.'utgrov/in.v;;   -aiia  building, 
the   bank  acquired  t'/o    lots  ad.joininti;   on  the   nci-th 
and  had  the  oi-iginal  buildinf:    enlarged  in   1869. 
Later,    in   1881,    a   lot   adjoining  on  the   rear  was 
secured  in   order   to    isolate   tlie   bani:  building. 
The  bank  remained  at  this   location  for  fifty-eight 
years   until  February   7  and  8,    1904,   v/hen  the   great 
fire   came  and  destroyed  the   iDUilding  but   left  the 
vault  and   its   contents   intact.      Temporary   quarters 
v/ere  secured  on  the   first   floor   of    tJ  xt  Eouse. 

Hov/ever,  on  December  9,  1907,  the  bai:-.  -..  removed 
to  its  present  quarters  at  the  soTitheast  corner  of 
Baltimore   and     harles    Streets. 

.'he  present   building    is   classic   Greek  in  style. 
jJhe    architects   took  as  their  model  the   temple  of 
■'Jrectheus,    which  is  considered  one  of   the  most 
beii-utiful  examples  of   Ionic  architecture.      The   ex- 
terior,   built  of  white  marble,    is   distinctly  monu- 
mental.     The   main  building   walls  are   set   back  from 
the  street   lines   sufficiently  to  give  an  imposing 
entrance   of  steps,    leadin^^'  upv/ard  from  Baltimore 
Street   and   Smn  Square.      The    building    itself  is    open 
on  every  side,    free   from  direct   contact  T^dth  any 
other   building  and  forming    a  landmark  in  the  heart 
of   the   cro'/fTr>('^    section    of  the  n  ity. 

Two    important   facts  about  the   oafing's   Bank  of 
Baltimore  are   "tha^J^^;^^^^^ .     First,    it   is   the    oldest 
bank  in  Baltimc^^'^ — ii:aj2_^ervice   for   117  years. 
Secondly,    it   is  recognized   as   one    of  the  most  reli- 
able  banks    in  Baltimore. 


Keierences 

"The  One  Hundredth   Anniversary  Booklet   on    'The 

Savings   Bank  of  Bait  iraore' "  —  1818-1918 
Visit    to   the  bank 


Pickering 
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Jeraeteries  are  very  rarely   oonsiderea   colorful. 
nxi.    .reenraivT    ■■   --^eras   to  bo  fraught  with  all- sorts   of 
;::;trange,    tr  iid  humorous    incidents  and  objects, 

■lorae  matter-of-fact  historians   iiitiy   raise  a    questioning 
::yebrow  at   the   incident  v/hlch   is   supposed  to   have 
joen   the   cauae   of  the  construction   of  a  cemetery   at 
'^reenraoiint. 

Rober  Oliver,    who   ov/ned  th.:  :  :   •  'oenrnount, 

had  a  daughter,      \s  very    often  happens,    she  had   a 
suitor,   who  was  highly   objectionable   in   the  fatner's 
eyes.      He   tlireatened  to  shoot  the   lover   should  he   make 
.is   appearance   on   the  property.      For  some  reason,   which, 
of  co-urse,   v/ill  never  be  known,    young  Miss  Oliver 
dressed  herself  in  raasculino  attire   one  evening*      It  ■ 
is  believed  that   she  had  decided  to    elope,      x^obert 
Oliver,    seeing  her  from  a  distance,    mistook  her. for 
the   tiiiitor   and  killed  his   owo   daughter.      The  grlef- 
striCicen   father  buried  her   on  the   estate  l  _ 

iii;3    1  ■  ":     for  "L^'-"    --■■-,•-  0 '.;■■'    o;^  •t'  .,-,f  .yy.,.  ^ 

jinc  e  then  the  66  acres   of  lana  have  been   almost 
Oijui^^ely  occupied.      .Ipproziraately  53,000  persons  are 
ouried  here,    of  ■■.hich  a   large   number   are  quite   famous. 
■Jo  mention  a  few  we   find:      Johns   Hopkins,    ^Unoch  Pratt, 
Henry  "/alters,   Robert  Garrett,    Betsy   Patterson,    John 

■ilkes   Booth,    '/illiam  H.   iUnehart,    and  Sidney  Lanier. 
The  famous  poet's  and  imisician's  grave  is  very  Inoon- 
'jpicuous.      His   tombstone    is  rather   odd.      It    is   simply 
•.   rou,3'huncut    stone  with  a   simple   bronze   tablet   at- 
tached.     It  was   brought   from  Georgia  and  is  said  to 
be   the  rock  upon  which  Sidney   Lanier   courted  his  wife.- 
Ill  around    1iie    poet's   grave  are   found  great   vaults  and 
conspicuous    monuments   indicating  thit  persons   of 

ealth  are  buried  there,  v.^hich  de- 
oatious   show   fail   to    imiiress    one. 


-T 


irOOably       uliU      ^jX'u^  U'do  1/      ULLuiu^.       IjJ      uhkj     0:i'  It.;   uyj.'^'       IS 

i.n   overturned  stone  bath  tub   i^iiich  has   been   converted 
■J  a    tomb  stone.      Tnile   standing   on  the   spot   of  this 
-. -,ve  the  visitor's   attention   is  drawn  to  a  very 
jtrange  monument   in  the    southeast   corner — a  raos  lem 
dome.      Upon    investigation   it    is   foiand  that  a  potentate 

In  tjie   soutiJif/estern  section   is  the  onapel,   which 
i.:,   recognized  as    one   of   the  finest   exanples    of  pure 
"rothio   architecture   in  the   city.      There   is  an  exquisite 
Tiffany  window  in  this   chapel.      This   building  has 
3irailari1;ies   to   Sir  Walter  Scott's  tomb.      Almost   o^:-jo- 
aite,    in   the   northwest,    is   a  mauso'leum  erected   in  1920. 
rlere  the  Emerson  of   "Brorao-Seltzer"   fame   is   interred. 
loo   Victor  Hu -o-  •"''ictor   .llesander  Hugo--a   shon"^'^':-^r  J 
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ProbalDly   much  of  Greennount    Jer.ietery's   fame  lies 
in   tne   fact    that   it    iy  the   oldest   public    oenietery    in 

1,1317/  land ,    OTie  n ed   i  n   18S 9 . 


Hheinheiraer 
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ffir?;f.  rp+.'riArii  !-:-l-.  'Blr.-i  f.nnrpl    nVniT^p.Vi     ( St .   Paul  and  T./enty-second  streets, 

Visiting  hours;  Daily  from  9  A.  M. 
to  6  P.  M. 

The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  built  in  1885  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  John  F,  Goucher,  pattor  of  the  Charles  Street 
Methodist  Church.  This  beautiful  structure  is  said  to  be  the  purest 
form  of  ecclesiastical  Etruscan  architecture  in  this  country.  The 
imposing  tower  wat.  modeled  after  the  campanile  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Porto  Fuori,  Ravenna  Italy. 

The  vmllsof  the  sanctuary  are  covered  with  memorial  tablets 
which  present  a  history  cf  the  church  and  perhaps  as  good  a  history 
of  Methodism  as  is  to  be  found  in  tablet  form. 


References: 

"Methodist  Sssqui-Centennial  Program" 


Otterbein  Church     (.Sharp  and  UomTO.y  Streets 

visiting  hours-  daily  from  9  A. 1.1.  to  6  P,  M, ) 


The  Otterbein  Church  was  completed  in  1786  on  land  purchased  by  John 
Ji'a^er  Howard,  The  church  is  built  of  bricks,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  England.  JJishop  Philip  utterbein  founded  the  United  Brethern  religion 
and  this  old  edifice  is  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  "mother  church." 

The  records  kept  of  the  pastorate  by  Bishop  Otterbein  axe  the  pride 
of  the  parishioners  and  rnay  be  exajtiined  in  the  church.  Tliis  well-remem- 
bersd  preacher  is  buried  in  the  cenotry  -"jhich  adjoins  the  building. 

Reference: 

"The  Sunday  Sun",  December  3,  1933 


Tlie  Old  Zicn   Church  (Gay  St.  betv;c3n  Hoffn^^ji  and  Loxington  Streets 

Visiting  hours  -  daily  fron  9A,M.  to  S  P.'^) 


The  2iion  Church  xras   dedicated  on  October  22,   1308,  to  tako  the 
place  of  an  earlier  brick  structure  built' on  lov/er  Gay  Street.  In  lS<IrO 
a  fire  raged  in  the  building  until  only  the  walls  reinained.  The  in- 
terior v/as  then  rebuilt  and  many  artis-tic  features  added. 

In  the  present  building  are  many  beautiful  stained  glass  windows 
depicting  the  arts  and  sciences,  education  and  industry,  and  a  dopi- 
ir^ant  picture  of  the  Baltimore  harbor.  Wood  car<rings  of  St,  Micheal  and 
of  Roland  of  Bremen,  by  Hans  Eckstein,  flank  the  alto.r.  In  the  gardens 
which  adjoin  the  structure  is  the  tomb  of  Ur.  Julius  Hofnan,  prominent 
pastor  of  the  church. 

Reference: 

A  personal  visit 
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Historic  I.'L.r:/l=,.nd 
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The  Roman  Catholic-    Cathedral      (Cathedral  and  Mulberry  Sts.   Visiting  hours 
■  daily   9. A.M.  to   6  P.M.    ) 


Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  the    first   church  of  its  kind  built  in 
America.      It  v/as  designed  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  Benjamin  H.   Latrobo, 
architect  of  the  National  Capitol  in  Washington. 

In  1782,   an  altar  v;  s  erected  on  the  site   upon  which  the  Cathedral  now 
•  nds     so  that  a  Mass  mi^ht  be  read  for  Count  de  Rochsunbeau  and  his  soldiers. 
Bishop' Carroll,  who  chose  the  Romanesque   style  for  the  church,   laid  the  cor- 
nerstone there  in  1806.     T/lien  the  edifice  v;as   completed,    it   contained  an 
;tar  and  tv/o  oil  paintings  donated  by  Louis  XVI.     These  gifts  remain  and 
be   seen  at  anytime  by  visitors  to  the  church.     The   ceiling  and  walls  are 
elaborately  decorated  with  sacred  paintings. 

For  many  years.   Cardinal  'Gibbons,  v/ho  achieved  v/orld-wide  fame  and 
whose  body  now  lies  in  the  cryi't  beneath  the  edifice,  was  pastor  of  the    church. 
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The  ir^ro-uathedral     (Charles  Street  and  University  Parkv/ay; 

Visiting  hours;     i;aily  from  9  A.i",  to   C  r.K.j 


in  1902,   two  Protestant   congregations,   those  of  St.   Barnabas  and  of 
St.  (ieorge,   decided  to  mer,_3e  and  leave  their  old  neighuurhoods.     Soon 
afterwards,   they  purcha.sed  territory  on  v/hich  to  build  a  church  at  oharles 
btreet  and  university  i'arkv.^y. 

xhe  undercroft  of  the   church  was  completed  in  1911.     rrom  this  time 
until   1932  v;hen  the  present   structure  v/as  completed  it  xK.a  used  lor  church 
services  by   ohe  congreg;/cion.      ihe  building  is  iiSO  feet  lon^  and  175  leet 
wide,      ihe  main  portion  Irias  been  used  lor  decorative  purposes,     ihe  in- 
terior of  tne  Duiiding  lias  much  DeauoJ-iui  wooa  Cc..rvix.^  v,iixi.n,   h..wevur,   has 
been  cut   by  rachinery. 

There  is  a  lai'ge  stained  glass  i7ind-;w  aoove  the  main  altar  which 
atti'acts  much  attenuxon.     it  is  enzxtxea  "ihe  incarnation',   and  is   composed 
of  seven  panels  depicting  well-knovm  oxbiicu.1   cceiies. 
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Joiins  i-op.v-ins  .Lospital   (Broadway  and  Ltonument  Streets) 

The  late  Johns  Hopkins,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
bequeathed,  in  cjiarge  of  trustees,  a  generous  foundation 
for  the  building  and  support  of  a  hospital  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  indigent  sick  of  Baltimore  and  its  environs. 
A.ny  who  might  require  surgical  or  medical  treatment  and 
ivho  could  be  received  without  danger  to  inmates  were  to  be 
admitted  with  no  discrimination  as  to  sex,  color  or  age. 
There  were  to  be  pay  wards  for  those  who  coulci  afford  them 
and  free  wards  for  those  who  could  not.   Incidentally, 
there  has  been  added  since  the  building  of  the  hospital 
a  ward  for  those  'vho  could  not  pay  the  maicimum  amount  but 
could  pay  something,   I-'rof essional  people  of  moderate  means 
are  especially  provided  for  in  this  ward.   The  thirteen 
acres  of  land  and  the  sum  of  money  specified  in  the  founda- 
tion were  together  worth  about  "2,000,000  from  7/hich  the 
icorporation  was  to  receive  a  yearly  revenue  of  approximately 
plOO.OOO.   It  ivas  his  request  that  this  hospital  shoxild 
jcbmpare  favorably  v/ith  any  othei-  in  the  world.   He  desired 
it  to  be  so  outstanding  as  to  attract  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  the  higjiest  cliarauter  and  ability.   He  also  requested 
tin  connection  v/ith  the  hospital  that  there  be  a  training 
acnool  for  nurses  and  a  .'iiedical  school  for  tno  training  of 
doctors. 


Just  as  Hopkins  willed  it,  this  hopital  com..iare5 favor- 
ably with  any  other  in  the  vorld.   The  outstanding  feature 
pf  tne  hospital  is  its  valuable  research  work.   This  activ- 
iity,  v/hich  is  being  conducted  in  con.j"OLnction  with  the  med- 
tical  school  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  many  world 
irenowned  doctors,  some  of  whom  offer  their  services  free, 
kround  such  individuals  have  grown  up  notable  clinics, 
namely  the  '/ilmer  Ophthalno logical  Institute,  the  Phipps 
Psychiatric  Clinic,  the  Harriet  Lane  Home  for  children, 
the  Brady  Urological  Institute,  ''omens'  Gynecology  and 
[SIbstetrics  '/ard,  Osier  Iiedical  Clinic  and  the  Halsted 
urgical  Clinic'  Several  faiaous  doctors  now  included  on 
iie  staff  are  Drs.  Hugh  Young,  urologist;  Dandy,  brain 
[specialist;  ■'George  3.  Bennett,  orthopedics;  and  Lewis, 
If  or  removing  nerves. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  is  provided  ',/ith  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment.   Because  of  the  excellent  hot  water 
system  of  heating,  the  tem.perature  can  qe  regulated  by 
merely  tirrning  a  valve.   The  buildings  are  weatjier-proof ed 
iin  having  double  walls  \/ith  air  spaces  betv/een.   Another 
Iconvenience  is  the  facility  for  cleaning  which  is  simplified 
|by  replacing  corners  by  easy  curves.   The  hospital  which 
occupies  twenty- two  buildings  contains  954  beds. 

Care  of  the  patients  is  given  by  1800  persons  including 
102  resiaent  physicians,  500  nurses  and  other  professional 
people  and  layrien.   Out — patients,  tnat  is,  those  who  receive 
attention  but  v/ho  do  not  remain  at  the  hospital  over  night, 
are  treated  in  the  General  Dispensary  and  in  special  Out- 


Patient  imits  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  and  the 
Harriet  Lane  Home,  and  the  ',7ilraer  ©phthabolo^jical  Institute, 
As  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  leading  charitable  institutions, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  Out-Patient  department 
an  average  of  852  patients  are  oared  for  each  day. 
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The  Kernan  Hospitd  for  Crippled  Children  (West  Forest  Park  Avenue  and 

Windsor  Mill  Road) 

The  Hospital  for  the  Relief  of  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children  v/as 
organized  on  October  2,  1895,  by  Dr.  R.  Tunstcdl  Tavlor  and^Fx.  Robertson 
Taylor S?^  v/as  incorporated  on  Way  20,  1396.  )^  \vs.ij^x\ie  predecessor  of 
the  present  James  Lav/rence  Kernan  Hospital  and  Industrial  School  for 
Crippled  Children  which  was  situated  at  6  W.  20th  Street,  and  had  a 
capacity  of  only  six  beds.   The  Hospital  grew  steadily  until  it  included 
.liree  more  houses  on  W.  20th  Street  and  a  large  house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Charles  and  20th  Streets. 

In  1910  Mr.  James  L.  Kernan,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  in  the  theater 
and  hotel  business,  was  asked  for  a  donation  toward  rentinr;  a  piano  for 
the  Hospital.  He  responded  by  sending  a  piano  and  also  offered  a  gener- 
ous bequest  if  the  Hospital's  name  be  changed  to  the  James  La.\?rence  Ker- 
nan and  Industrial  School  for  Crippled  Children.   This  requirement  was 
met  and  Mr.  Kernan  bequeathed  the  property  knov/n  as  "Radnor  Park",  for 
a  site,  and  with  it  a  sufficient  endoif/ment  to  assure  an  income  of  f20,000 
a  year. 

The  Hospital  cares  for  an  average  of  70  children  daily.   It  provides 
then  with  free  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  a  good  education  undsr 
competent  public  school  teachers,  and  occupational  training  v/hich  will 
lead  toward  industrial  rehabilitation. 

This  endovi/raent  is  supplemented  by  financial  support  from  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  State  of  Iferyland,  the  city  of  Baltimore,  income  from 
endowments,  and  individual  gifts. 
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Marine  Hoepital  (m^man  and  Druid  Hill  Parks) 

A  new  Marine  Hospital,  maasive  in  its  proportions,  seven  stories 
in  height  and  with  a  central  tower  forty  feet  higher,  has  taken  its  place 
between  Vl^man  and  Druid  Hill  Parks,  on  the  land  occupied  by  the  old  hospi- 
tal, which  was  built  in  1882,  It  coat  a  total  of  #1,620,000  to  replace  the 
old  Marine  Hoepiftal. 

A  generous  Congress  years  ago  appropriated  $100,000  that  the  sick 
and  disabled  seamen  of  Baltimore  might  receive  the  best  possible  mediced 
care.  In  those  days  the  number  of  patients  was  small,  but  times  have  changed. 
By  1909  the  number  treated  by  the  hospital  was  569;  by  1914  it  received  691, 
and  by  1930  it  had  increased  to  2,080.  The  old  instiition  has  been  inadequate 
for  years  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  operates  the  great  chain 
of  marine  hospitals,  urged  a  new  and  modern  plant^  worthy  of  the  importance 
of  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

The  central  building  of  the  new  Ifarine  Hospital  has  two  wings,  which 
may  be  expanded  to  meet  future  needs.  It  is  arrounded  by  a  complete  hospi- 
ted  community  of  wards,  quarters,  kitchen,  tent  houses  and  accessory  build- 
ings spreading  away  from  the  main  structure.  The  new  hospital  renders  an 
important  service  to  the  thousands  of  seafaring  men  who  "make"  the  port  of 
Baltimore.  It  treats  cases  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  small  poK,  typhus 
fever,  leprosy,  plague,  anthrajc  and  other  contagious  diseases  brought  in 
from  all  pajrts  of  the  world. 

Some  seamen  are  entitled  only  to  physical  examination  or  vaccination, 
and  others  to  hospitalization  and  out-patient  treatment;  certain  benefici- 
aries are  treated  free,  whereas  others  are  pay  patientsj  some  patients 
are  admitted  to  treatment  only  upon  the  request  of  another  Government 
department,  while  others  need  but  to  identify  themselves.  The  patients  are 
dismissed  from  medical  care  as  soon  as  they  are  cured  of  their  disease. 
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The  Maryland  UnlverBity  Hospiteil  ^Lombsird  emd  Greene  Streets) 

The  Maryland  University  Hospital  was  established  in  1823  as  a  labor- 
atory for  the  students  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Itoiversity  of  Bfeiryland 
so  that  they  could  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine 
as  they  proceeded  with  their  theoretical  studies.  The  profeseors  at  the 
medical  school,  from  their  own  private  purses,  raised  $7,109  and  borrowed 
$7,000  from  the  Bank  of  BsuLtimore  to  pay  for  its  construction.  A  ninety- 
nine  year  lease  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Greene  and  Lombard  Streets  was 
taken  in  the  joint  names  of  Professors  Davidge,  Potter,  Heill,  De  Butts, 
Baker,  McDowell,  and  Patison.  Additions  were  made  to  the  original  hospital 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  college.  These  additions  included  a 
free  dispensary  in  1875  and  a  training  school  for  nurses  in  1889. 

A  new  University  Hospital  has  recently  been  erected  through  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  by  the  Maryland  State  Legislature.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  of  Saint  George  with  a  circular  tower  at  its  center  so  as 
to  assure  majcimum  light  and  air  for  all  the  patients'  wards,  operating 
rooms  and  laboratories.  It  was  dedicated  December  15,  1934. 

The  hospital  has  elaborate  apparatus  for  the  scientific  control  of  air 
conditioning  to  meet  the  requirements  of  certain  types  of  diseases.  It 
cost  $17,500  and  was  donated  by  a  number  of persons  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  hospital.  It  occupies  the  rear  wing  of  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
hospital.  There  are  few  hospitals  which  have  this  apparatus.  They  are 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  the  Medical  Center  of  Col- 
umbia University,  Harlem  Hospital,  and  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Recently  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  has  determined  to 
expend  $75,000  to  equip  the  building  which  the  newer  hospital  replaces, 
as  a  dispensary.  These  intended  changes  in  the  building  just  abandoned  as 
a  hospital  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  modern  dispensaries  in  the  country. 
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A  Word  About  Hotels 

Baltimore,  although  finding  itself  in  the  perplexing  situation  of 
being  neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South,  has  many  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  both  sections.  Southern  hospitality  has  alv/ays  flourished 
here,  Tliroughout  the  tv/o  hundred  years  of  Baltimore's  erisoence,  this 
Southern  spirit  of  good  fellov/ship  has  always  been  a  chara-ct eristic  of 
the  city's  inns,  hostels,  and  today  its  hotels. 

The  Southern  hotel  chose  its  name  to  bespeak  hospitality,  and  it 
is  justified  in  so  doing.   On  its  site  stood  the  famous  Fountain  inn  which 
sheltered  Washington  on  many  urspleasant  v/intry  nights.  Here  on  his  in- 
augural trip  to  lievr   York,  Washington  was  entertained  by  the  dignitarie 
of  Baltimore.  Lafayette  also  felt  the  \mrinth  of  the  Fountain  Inn's  hearth- 
fire.  The  Fountain  Inn  changed  hands  several  times.  The  whims  of  some 
of  these  proprietors  caused  our  inn  to  be  christened  more  than  once.  Time 
changes  all  things.  Today  as  ws  stand  on  the  corner  of  Light  a.nd  Redwood 
streets  amidst  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  taxis,  street  cars  and  other 
vehicles,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  tall  gray  building  with  its  com- 
mercial surroundings  has  not  alv/ays  been  there,  that  in  its  place  once 
stood  a  cozy  looking  gabled  house,  undisturbed  except  by  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  coach  or  a  lone  horseman. 

In  1825  the  Barni«n  City  Hotel  was  erected  on  what  is  nov/  the  site  of 
the  Equitable  Building,  It  too  had  its  share  of  celebrities  as  did  the 
St.  Glair  Hotel,  in  close  vicinity,  w^iose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Court  House.  Tlie  Barnum  Hotel  had  no  connection  with  the  famous  Pliineas 
T,  Of  these  two  buildings  nothing  remains.  On  the  southv/est  corner  of 
Pratt  and  Paca  is  an  old,  ramshackle  hovel,  now  devoted  to  the  harness 
trade,  v/iiich  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Tliree  Tune  Tavern.  It  is  the 
only  inn  still  standing  that  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Fountain  Inn. 

Baltiraore  now  has  over  one  hundred  hotels.  The  Belvedere,  Emerson, 
Lord  Baltimore,  Reimert,  and  Southern  ni^ht  be  mentioned  as  the  out- 
standing. Of  these  the  Rennert  is  the  oldest,  and  the  Lord  Baltimore  has 
only  ©aibsllished  Baltimore's  skyline  for  a  fev/  short  years. 
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ZLER  BROTHERS  (Howard  and  Saratoga  Streets) 

Hutzler  Brothers  Company  is  one  of  Baltimore's  oldest  department  stores 
still  in  its  youth.  The  business  v/as  started  b;,-  Ifr.  Abrain  C.  Hutzler  in 
3,  in  a  little  two-story  building  on  the  corner  of  Hoviard  and  Clay  Streets, 
lit  18G8  he  took  his  brothers,  David  and  Cha.rles,  into  the  businesr.  and  thus 
!  concern  \'7as  expanded.  In  1888  the  major  portion  of  the  present  south 
Iding  v/as  erected.   Important  business  expansions  took  place  from  1900  to 
2  when  50,000  square  feet  of  selling  space  v/as  added  and  the  exterior  of 
I  building  v/as  remodeled  to  present  a  continuous  front  on  Hov/ard  Street, 
firm  was  incorporated  as  Hutzler  Brothers  Company  in  1908, 

!  Hutzler^s  was  the  first  store  in  Baltimore  to  inaugurate  a  delivery 
tern,  and  the  first  store  in  JIaryland  to  purchase  a  power-driven  truck.  It 
I  also  been  a  pioneer  in  shortening  working  hours  and  in  making  provisions 
j employees*  comfort. 

The  policies  of  the  firm  are  put  into  execution  by  the  General  llanager, 
Albert  D,  Hutzler.  For  the  purpose  of  efficient  mano.gement,  the  store  is 
Ld'id  into  the  following  major  divisions: — Merchandizing,  Publicity,  Service, 
Control. 

In  serving  the  employees,  Hutzler  Brothers  provided  a  Personnel  Department 
e  aim  is  to  insure  the  welfare,  happiness  and  harmonious  coopera.tion  of  9.11 
oyees.  There  is  a  physician  who  v/ill  give  medical  aid  in  emergency  cases 

of  charge,  A  dental  clinic  has  also  been  provided  to  do  denta.l  work  for 
oyees  at  reasonable  prices.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  Tlie  Credit  Union, 
h  is  a  banlc  strictly  reserved  for  the  benefit. of  the  employees.  Any  euployej 
hasing  a  share  is  eligible  to  membership,-*,  and  may  bank  his  sa.vings  v/ith  the 
m   or  obtain  loans  from  it.  The  union  is  a  corporation  in  itself  operating 
r  a  State  Charter  and  is  directed  by  the  officers  elected  by  the  shareholders. 
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Baltimore  Industrial  Area,  total 

Baltimore  City  (independent,  not 

included  in  Baltimore  County) 
Baltimore  County 


Number  of 
Establish- 
ments 

1,796 


1,747 
49 


Wage  Earners 
(average  for   Value  of 
the  year)     Products 


72,634 


60,936 
11,698 


$419,870,301 


358,775,233 
61,095,068 


Industry 

Awnings,  tents,  sails,  and  canvas 
covers  

Bags,  other  than  paper,  not  made  in 
textile  mills  

Bags,  paper,  exclusive  of  those  made 
in  paper  mills 

Beverages ,  nonalcoholic  

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making  . . 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  rubber  . 

Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  

Boxes,  paper,  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied   

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes  .. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  .... 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; preserves,  jellies,  fruit 
butters,  pickles,  and  sauces  

Caskets,  coffins,  burial  cases,  and 
other  morticians'  goods  

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings  

Chemicals  not  elsewhere  classified  . 

Cigars  

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations 

Clothing  (except  work  clothing),  men's, 
youths',  and  boys',  not  elsewhere 
classified 

Clothing,  men's,  buttonholes  

Clothing,  women's,  not  elsewhere 
classified  , 

Clothing,  work  (including  work  shirts'), 
men' s  

Cloth  sponging  and  ref inishing  

Concrete  products  

Confectionery  

Druggists '  preparations  

Electroplating  

Engines,  turbines,  tractors,  v/ater 
wheels ,  and  windmills  

Engraving,  steel,  copperplate,  and 
wood,  and  plate  printing  

Envelopes  

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls 

Fertilizers  


12 


39 


126 


15 


155,052 


876,235 


4 

130 

729,299 

24 

187 

1,175,028 

11 

328 

1,413,650 

7 

885 

2,265,890 

3 

42 

66,596 

22 

809 

3,261,931 

7 

390 

955,169 

238 

3,532 

15,621,655 

36 

1,672 

9,506,640 

3 

107 

545,515 

3 

182 

493,102 

10 

830 

7,345,366 

11 

264 

388,863 

7 

29 

546,899 

207 

8,268 

22,823,959 

3 

17 

25,170 

58 

2,132 

7,890,647 

16 

871 

5,837,617 

3 

44 

139,157 

10 

70 

483,754 

33 

664 

2,255,530 

10 

195 

1,655,514 

8 

37 

84,962 

44,455 


5 

22 

50,736 

4 

100 

491,554 

7 

68 

767,497 

15 

1,447 

11,551,697 
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Printers '  supplies  

Regalia,  robes,  vestments,  and  badges 

Sausage,  meat  puddings,  headcheese, 
etc.,  and  sausage  casings,  not  made 
in  meat-packing  establishments  .... 

Sheet-metal  work  not  specifically- 
classified  

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and 
wooden,  including  repair  work  

Shirts  (except  work  shirts)  and 
nightwear,  men's  

Signs  and  advertising  novelties  .... 

Silverware  and  plated  ware  

Stamped  v/are,  enameled  ware,  and 
metal  stampings;  enameling,  japan- 
ning, and  lacquering  

Stereotyping  and  eleotrotyping,  not 
done  in  printing  establishments  . . . 

Stoves  and  ranges  (other  than  elec- 
tric) and  warm-air  furnaces  

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  v/ork, 
not  made  in  plants  operated  in  con- 
nection with  rolling  mills  

Surgical  and  orthopedic  appliances 
and  related  products  

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware  not  else- 
where classified  

Trimmings  (not  made  in  textile  mills) 
and  stamped  art  goods  for  embroid- 
ering   

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes  

Waste,  processed  

Window  and  door  screens  and  weather 
strip 

Window  shades  and  fixtures  . , 

Wirework  not  elsev/here  classified  . . 

Other  industries  


Number  of 

Wage  Earners 

Establish- 

(average for 

Value  of 

ments 

the  year) 
11 

Products 

3 

100,604 

4 

28 

62,411 

21 

158 

2,511,064 

23 

234 

1,355,601 

24 

1,600 

4,149,597 

13 

1,495 

4,991,856 

14 

401 

1,074,673 

4 

211 

1,085,688 

13 


10 


15 


11 
233 


1,667  10,109,271 

40  149,609 

456  1,823,717 

426  2,469,486 

9  25,104 

3,181  21,399,793 


37  120,810 

268  1,141,889 

322  1,565,430 

31  88,360 

32  194,054 
247  1,531,272 

24,744  173,210,312 


BALTIMORE  BIENNIAL  CENSUS  OP  MANUFACTURES,  1933,  (Cont'd) 


bU. 


Number  of   Wage  Earners 
Establish-   (average  for   Value  of 
menta     the  year)     Products 


Flour  and  other  grain-mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products  not 
elsewhere  classified  

Fur  goods 

Furnishing  goods,  men's  not  else- 
where classified  

Furniture,  including  store  and  office 
fixtures 

Hats  and  caps,  except  felt  and  straw, 
men '  s 

House-furnishing  goods  not  elsewhere 
classified  and  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles made  of  textiles  , 

Ice  Cream 

Ice  Manufactured  

Jewelry  

Leather  goods  not  elsewhere  classfied 

Liquors,  distilled,  and  eth3fl  alcohol 

Liquors ,  malt  . , 

Lithographing  

Lubricating  oils  and  greases,  not 
made  in  petroleum  refineries  

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other 
stone  products 

Mattresses  and  bed  springs  not  else- 
where classified  , 

Meat  packing,  wholesale  

Millinery  , 

Mirror  and  picture  frames  

Mirrors  and  other  glass  products  made 
of  purchased  glass  

Miscellaneous  articles  not  elsewhere 
classified  , 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including 
paper  patterns 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and  motor- 
vehicle  parts  

Nonferrous-metal  alloys;  nonferrous- 
metal  products,  except  aluminum,  not 
elsewhere  classified  . , 

Paints  and  varnishes  

Patent  or  proprietary  medicines  and 
compounds 

Photo-engraving,  not  done  in  print- 
ing establishments  

Planing-mill  products  (including 
general  millwork) ,  made  in  planing 
mills  not  connected  ifith  sawmills  . 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music, 
and  job  

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper 
and  periodical  


19 


422,514 


61 

1,783 

5,594,620 

8 

37 

154,649 

18 

1,854 

3,544,583 

38 

751 

2,387,680 

4 

20 

104,605 

8 

197 

777,086 

21 

253 

2,723,944 

22 

194 

1,444,707 

10 

42 

173,442 

4 

31 

111,798 

6 

208 

8,807,076 

8 

467 

6,025,511 

10 

397 

1,747,444 

6 

35 

655,988 

36 

172 

797,597 

11 

272 

1,229,710 

33 

1,633 

18,170,117 

3 

140 

441,396 

5 

78 

223,350 

9 

53 

231,509 

4 

86 

282,812 

4 

12 

32,601 

4 

70   . 

175,361 

14 

844 

5,286,728 

18 

517 

4,930,134 

26 

317 

7,497,209 

8 

64 

293,858 

22 

231 

1,232,853 

.53 

2,078 

8,393,401 

30 

1,114 

9,587,307 

31. 


-<jv.     u'.''      .',0      .Uo-.'  Aij.;.;Ufj 

broets.      Tisitin  .s;      any 

-bi;ne) 

.rcher'  -     ,       .-    ..  A'iend",    ia    • 

vor      riodern,    almost   oompletely  wee.  'A  Itni. 

It    maintains   au   extensive   c     ■        ncl  ■•j -i-x^    syst'j.. 
tliroTvliOut   the   city.      Ther  also   deliver ioy 

to  \,Le  home. 

liOii        J    :   of  1  ■.;  reaches  the  -,    the 

clothes  are  assorted  according  to   color  iterial, 

:>lach   assortraent   is  washed  separately   in  ^i    -j. ucesa 
especially   designed  for   it.      \fter   the  washing, 
which  consists   oi'  nine  changings   o:  r,    the 

olotiies  are  whielzed  dry  and   ironed   uj     i.-.chines. 
The  process   of  ironing  shirts   is   especially   inter- 
esting.     Several  machines  are  used,    one  for   the 
sleeves  and  another   for   the  body   of  the  shirt.      j?he 
collars  are   ironed  by  hand  because  no  process  ]v^s 
as   yet  proved  satisfactory  for  thi  . 

buttons  am  ■■•-■■i   r.'^■     :  chanic    11;'. 

There   is   a  special   department   devoted  entirelg 
uu  liosiery.     Here   all   types   of   stoc]:ings   "nd  socl:s 
are  v.'ashed  and  ironed  and  the  holes   are   e:C fioientl-" 
darned  by   an  almost  hunan  machine.      Otho  ;    \ 

departments  handle   linen  suits,    curtains,    u±  jlu^w, 
and  the   lil'e,    vrhile  others   take  care   of  hotel, 
reJstaurant  chool  laundry. 

The  cOiiriany  also    operates  11   cle  ining 

and  6.yeing  plant.      The  garments  are  placed   in   -: 
large   cleaning  machine  which   operates   similarly 
to  the  usual  clothes   ./asher.      This   machine   is   the 
only   one   of  its   kind   in   the  city.       Iftor   being- 
rinsed   In  four   changes   of   cleaning  fluid,    the   '"'      ;..   > 
are  removed   jnd    inspected  to  see   if  there  c'.rri 
remaining   stains   such  as  fruit   or  paint  st    :" 
These  stains  are  removed  by   special  ^■'^■^   -^5 
fluids   suited   to   the  type   of   stain  brie. 

Hissing  buttons   are  repi  md  torn   clothes  are 

mended.      The   clothe'^-      r-  '■:>•'    b'     ^  r.,. •--,.>      -.n.T 

pressed  by   hand. 

Those   occupying  the    key  positions  have  been  ■>  ith 
the   institution  from  twenty   to   thi:. 
more   than  thirty-eiglit  years   thi^ 
served  the  public   of  Baltimore. 


References 

Intervic  r,   John  A.   Archer,    vice-presi 


Baltimore  Copper  ',7orks   (Canton. Open  to  visitors) 

The  Canton  Copper  V/orks  is  the  largest  producer  of  refined  copper  in  the 
world.  This  degree  of  importance  is  the  result  of  persistent  effort  in  spite 
of  failures.  Copper  ore  was  discovered  and  mined  by  the  colonists  but  the 
industry  did  not  become  important  until  1864,  at  which  time  a  profit  was 
realized  from  the  business.  In  1869  the  company  met  a  slight  setback  due 
chiefly  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  ore  supply  and  the  distcnoe  from  the  mines. 
The  ore  which  was  imported  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  had  to  be 
carried  a  long  way  by  sail  to  re^ch  Baltimore.  In  1870  the  mines  of  Arizona 
and  I'ontana  v/ere  opened  to  the  Market,  and  work  vms  resiimed  with  these  ores. 
Since  1870  the  output  of  refined  copper  from  Baltimore  has  steadily  increased. 
Tlie  ore  is  now  imported  from  these  western  states  in  the  shape  of  pig  being 
about  98-99  per  cent  pure-. 

Important  v.-ork  in  electrolytic  refining  of  copper  is  being  carried  on  in 
Jaltimore.  I.Iany  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  imported  from  Labrador, 
;!ewfoundland,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  Peru,  Cuba  and  Canada  rre  refined  here 
by  this  Glectqjll^'fcic  method.  The  "ievelopnent  and  importance  of  this  method 
is  Drobably  the  factor  w}'.ich  caused  the  Baltimore  Copper  'iorks  ^t  Canton  to 
become  the  largest  -Droducer  of  refined  copper  in  the  world. 

After  the  copper  has  been  transformed  into  a  molten  form  it  is  run  into 
molds  and  carried  to  rolling  machines  where  the  partly  cooled  cakes  are  re- 
duced to  the  proper  thickness  for  anodes.  Then  they  are  cut  to  size.  In  a 
new  nrocess,  the  anodes  are  cast  directly  from  the  furnace,  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  rolling  and  cutting.  These  anodes  are  suspended  in  tanks  of 
oirculating  lukewarm  acid  sulphate  solution,  and  a  heavy  electric  current  is 
assed  through  the  tank  for  a  perio'^  of  about  thr^^o  eeks.  Here  all  impuri- 
ties are  removed  and.r.t  the  same  time,  the  other  valuable  metals  are  separ- 
ated from  the  co-rier.  This  copper  no.,  is  practically  100  per  cent  pure. 

The  plant  is  very  advantag..;Ously  located.  The  Canton  Railrord  has  pro- 
vided sidings  and  the  plant  is  only  100  j''ds.  from  the  edge  of  the  .'ater. 
?rom.  the  ships  the  pig  is  carried  on  small  trains  to  a  point  v.^here  it  is 
■.'Sighed.  After  leaving  here  the  ore  enters  the  plant  ready  to  be  refined 
and  manufactured  into  the  various  copper  products  on  demand. 
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"Trolley  Kevjs"  Published  by  The  United  Railways  and  31ectric  Co. 
"History  of  Baltimore"  Published  around  1914. 
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DHE  BETHLEHEM  STEFL  COMPANY   (Sparrows  Point) 


About  1886  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  whose  plant  was  locat- 
■d  at  Steelton,  Pennsylvania,  near  ilarrisburs^,  conceivea  the  idea  of 
)uildlng  blast  furnaces  at  a  tidev/ater  point,  so  as  to  produce  pig  iron 
economically  from  foreign  ores  v;ithout  the  cost  of  inland  freight, 
'parrows  Point  was  cliosen  because  of  the  relatively  short  haul  to 
jteelton,  where  the  crude  iron  was  converted  into  steel.   The  freight 
'ate  on  coal,  coke  and  limestone,  needed  for  the  blast  furnace  operat- 
.ons,  was  vev^   reasonable. 

I    Mr.  Jacob  Taylor,  of  Baltimore,  bought  the  property  in  May,  1887, 
md  work  was  begun  iri'irnediately,   A  site  for  the  furnaces  was  selected 
it  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  waterfront.   A  large  area  adjacent  to 
:he  furnace  site  was  marsh,  and  windmills  were  erected  to  pump  out  the 
/ater.   The  plans  provided  for  four  furnaces  of  an  approximate  capacit}' 
)f  two  hundred  fifty  tons  per  day  or  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons 
jer  month.  Today  modern  furnaces  produce  one  thousand  tons  of  pig  iron 
;ach  day. 

With  the  introductior  of  new  and  improved  metnods  of  making 
•essemer  steel,  the  original  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company 
mderwent  an  important  change.   The  Company  vi^as  satisfied  that  Sparrows 
'cint  was  a  good  location  for  the  economical  assembling  of  raw  materials 
ind  for  the  distribution  of  steel  to  the  Eastern  railroads,  as  well 
is  by  water  to  coastwise  and  foreign  ports,  so  it  aecided  to  build  a 
•ail  mill  at  Sparrows  Point.   It  was  decided  that  the  operation 
;ould  be  best  conducted  by  incorporating  the  Sparrows  Point  plant. 
i.ccordingly,  on  Jujie  27,  1891,  the  Spari'ows  Point  operation  ceased  to 
)e  the  "Maryland  Extension"  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and 
)ecame  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  of  Baltimore  County.   Tne  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Ccm_t.;any  was  ovmed  by  the  Perinsylvania 
jteel  Company  and  remained  as  such  until  its  acquisition  by  tne 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  1916. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  become  the  second  largest  steel 
;ombination  in  the  United  States.   It  has  at  present  an  ingot 
;apacity  of  roughly  15  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  country, 
">y  absorbing  in  1916  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  and  in  1922  and 
.922>  the  Lackawanna  and  Cambria  Companies.   Its  products  carry  all 
.mportant  steel  lines  with  the  exception  of  merchant  bars,  structurals 
md  angles.   The  Plant  includes  a  $15,000,000  pipe  mill  which  is  one 
jf  the  largest  and  most  modern  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

'eferences: 
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The    31ac]i  and  Peel: or  Mamixacturln,":  Company        (Located 

t   Towaon, 
/is it   hy 

a-n-polntmont 

It    ''.v'aS    in    XI  1^     i/JJ-.it.'     ..  »    _;LUJUaii    BlUiCi.    uiiix     .xuiiSO 

Decker   organized  the   Black  and  Decker   Ilanufacturing 
Company.      They  v/ero  both   in  their    twenties,    anployed 
by  a   corapuny  which  was   interested   in  building  elec- 
trical machinery  and  also   in  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal  development  work.      In  keeping  with  the  best  American 
tradition   of  their  day  they  resolved  to   set  up  a 
business    for   themselves. 

..iKjj     ^.  u  L-      uiiJxi      a  t/urt     on     a     Uti'3i...         ■;'.  u  uiau  IJ  i  i.e ,  J.'h0 

partners   agreed  that  a  rainimiua  of'-'i^uO  was   essential 
to   launch   the   enterprise.      Decker  had  raised  his   share 
but  31ack  was  not  so  i'ortujaate.      His   sole  property 
consisted  of  an  automobile   of  uncertain  value.      j?his 
he   sold   for   tae   amount   needed   to    start   the   new  concern. 

At  the   time   they   organized  their   small  company 
the    electrical   industry  '/as   just   at  the  beginning  of 
great   accompli shraents.      In  many  sections   of  the   coun- 
try,   firms   and   inaividuals  v/ere   trylne;   to  prove   to 
the  public   that    electricity,   then  chiefly  used  as   a 
means   of  lighting,    had  a  very  practical  field  in   the 
domestic  and   indu-stri^^l  ^vorld. 

Blal3iw       iiLi    ^"jOi.yr      ''ex'e    ~i,    p  ;_  u     ox      ij-uia    era,     uiJCi 

the   partners   saw  its  future  much   more   clearly   than 
most  of   their   contemporaries.      They  rented  an   old 
v/arehouse    in  the  heart   of  Baltimore.      Later   it   be- 
-came  necessary  for  them  to   expand  their  business, 
and   they  enlarged  their  plant  and  moved  to   Tows  on. 
At   the   time   they  were  entirely  dependent   on   the    trend 
of  local  requiroLQents,    but   they  felt   that   this  would 
not  limit  them  if  they  could  seize   on  the   right  sec- 
tion  01  the  electrical  field.      They  v/ished  to  have 
a   nev/  line   of  manufacture   in  v/hich  they  could  control 
both  production  and  sale.      Since  man  would  always 
have   to  bore  holes,    they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  design  a  machine   that  would  do   this  v/ith 
electricity.      There  were  such  machines    on  the   market, 
but  they   did  not  want   to   copy,    rather    to   improve   them. 
3y  much  exi)erimentation   they  discovered  the   weaknesses 
of   the    drills   on  the  markets.      They  found  a   solution 
for    this    imperfection  and  thus  was  started   the  world 
wide  business  \^toich  now   bears  their   name.      The    drill 
they  developed  enabled  the   mechanic   to  point  and 
apply  the  nev/   tool  by  gripping  a   firearm-like  drill 
and  pressing  a   trigger.      Thus   came   the   slogan  now 
known-  the  world  over  as   the  sign  of  the  Black  and 
Decker   products:      "  'ith  the  pistol-grip  and  the   trig- 
ger switch".      By   19E9,    the  Black  and  Decker  products 
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■vere    in  use    in   every   industrialized  country   in  the 
world.        bout   1930   the  company  faced  a   short  period 
of   reverses,      vue  to   overproduction,    the   oornoany 
faced  receivership.      They  recovered  by  starting  a 
nevi   line    of  manufacture,    the  most   important   of  v/hich 
is    the    baby  washing  machine.      Its   name  is   synonymous 
in   the  minds    of   the  public  with  portable   electric 
tools   v/herever   industry   flourishes. 


ilef  erences 
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Jhevr 0 let   C  ompany        (Broening  Hignway) 


The  Chevrolet   Company   is   Baltimore's   largest,    recent   JLfl- 
iustrial  enterprise.      Baltii.iore  ivas   selected  as  a  site  because 
this    area   last  year  absorbed  about   60,000  Chevrolet  passen;?er 
3ars  and   trucks. 

'i'he  new  plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of  approximately 
30,000  automobiles  and   trucks   and  is  similar   in   type    of   oper- 
ations  to    tlie   nine   other  assembly  plants   now   owned  by  the 
Chevrolet   Company,      It  has  also   erected  a  Tisher  body  plant 
adjacent   to  the   Chevrolet  assembly  plant,    where   closed  bodies 
for   Ohevi'olet  may   be   built   and  conveyed   to   the  assembly   line. 
It  is   estimated  that    during  the  months   of  peak  production  the 
plant  will   employ  between  fifteen  hundred  and   two   thousand 
nen. 

In   its   structural  design,    its   layout,    mechanical  equip- 
ment  and  processes   it   may  be   looked  upon  as   an   e:q)Osition   of 
five  years'   progress   in  automotive  manufacturing  methods, 
3ince   it   is   the   industry's   first  major    builaing  development 
aince   19i:i9,     Mere    for    the  first    time  utilization   is  made   of 
overhead  galleries    (served  by   conveyors),    eitlier  for   storage 
of  material   to  be   fed  continuously   to  sub-assembly  lines   im- 
■nediately  below   them  or   for  the  first   operations    on   bodies 
preliminary  to  mounting  them  on  chassis. 

llthougii  assembled   in   Baltimore   the   linianea  product 
.vill   not   be   available   on  the    local  market   at  a   reduced  price. 
It  was   pointed   out   by   officials   of  the   company   that  regardless 
of  the  proximity  or   distance   from  these  plants   the    delivery 
price  remains    the   same   due   to  a  general  average  which   is   taken. 

Visitors   will    enter   the  pilant   by   the   two   story  aaminis- 
itration  builaing,    fifty  by    two  himdred  and  forty-two   feet, 
ifacing  Gamp  Holabird  on   3roening  Highway,      Imraed-iately  back 
iOf  the  administration  building   lies   the  main   shop,    six  hun- 
idred  feet  v;ide  and  running  nine  hundred  and  eight   feet   toward 
;the  west.      One   third  of   this  building   on  the  south  side  is 
the  T'isher  plant,    separated  by  a   brick  partition  from  the 
Chevrolet   side   except   for  the  portal  by  which  bodies  roll  on 
ioonveyors   to  the   car  assembly  plant,      Farther  west   of  this  main 
building  are   the   air-conditioning   shops,    eighty  by  two  hundred 
:and  forty-five   feet,    where   cars   fresh  from  the  assembly   line 
[are  given  their  final  touches   and  inspection  preliminary  to 
'shipping,    ready   for  delivery   by   dealers   to  their   purchasers, 
There  is   also  a   loading   dock,    fifty  by   ninety   feet,    above 
-ich  rises   a   two  hiind^'ed  sixty   foot   smokestack, 

Trainloads    of  arriving  material  are  backed  directly 
I  inside   the  Pisher   and   Chevrolet  buildings   on  tracks  along  the 
■north  ana' south  sides    of   each  building.      The  two   Chevrolet 
spins  are   each  nine   hundred  and   forty  feet   long.      To  the 
jGhevrolet  platform  come   assembly  motors   and  sheet  metal  parts 
from  riint;   transmissions    from  Toledo;    steering  gears   and 
castings    from  Saginaw;    carburetors   and   other  small  parts   from 
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City;   and  springs,    axles,    lorsing,   wheels   and  biirapers   from 
roit,    all  from  Chevrolet's   ov/n  manufactories  v/hioh   supply 
company's  assembly  plants, 

Trains   are  made  up   in  the   yard  so  that  v/hen   i-nev   .^le 
iied   into   the  buildings    each  frei^jht   car  may   be  spotted 
2Ctly  opposite  the   section  of  the  plant  where   its   cargo 
o  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of   similar   units   already   in  stor- 
e,   arranged  in   orderly   stacks,    or   in  specially  designed 
.;s    or    bins.      Poiver-driven  mono-rail  conveyors  handle  the 
uoerial  from  the    freight   cars   to  their   storage   sections. 

/hile   the  nev/  Chevrolet  plant   is  noteworthy  for   its 
achanical   equipment,    it   is    equally  remarkable  for   its  pro- 
llsions    for    the   safety,    health  and  comfort   of   its  workers, 
entilation,    heating,    lighting   and  other  factors   that  promote 
ood  working  conditions  and  good  worlimanship  are   of  the   latest 
7pe.      Particularly  noteworthy  are   the  provisions   for   exiiaust- 
ag  fumes  from   the  paint    booths   and  for  the   illumination   of 
iie  plant  with  diffiised  light.      Because   of  the  great  area   of 
lass    in^walls   and  in  the   monitor-type   roofs,    daylight  work- 
Qg  conditions*]!^ tain   throughout   the  main  building.      ?or 
rtificial  light  the  plant   makes   the   first   large   industrial 
pplication   of  high   intensity  mercury   lamps,      i'hese   lamps 
36  bulbs   instead  of   tubes  and  are  mounted  twenty-one  feet 
bove   the  floor  and  give   indirect   li. 
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The   Crosse  and  31ac:'vell  OomT)any      (6801    >..istern     .venue. 

?isit  by  appointmont ) 

The  Crosse  and  Blaoijvell  Company  was  established 
in  Jondon  in  1706  and  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
since  th.it  time.   In  1926  it  ext^anded  to  Baltimore 
and  built  a  branch  homo  on  :uastern  '.venue,   Crosse 
and  ;i.-:0   ell's  search  for  a  plant  site  in  the  United 
Statea  bG^;an  ".hen  tv;o  of  its  directors  visited  Few 
York  in  the  spring  of  1920  with  the  e:a)oot-.tic-n  of 
planting'  their  factory  on  Long  Island.     '  L'      ds 
finally  chosen  in  the  Tall  of  1926  ana  early  lu  -^ne 
sujnmer  of  1927,  the  plant  was  completed  at  a   cost  of 
approximately  "1,000,000,   It  v/as  planned  to  employ 
some  two  hundred  ^vorlcers,   3tei^.dily  its  output  in- 
creased, and  vith  a  growing;  business  its  personnel 
gre^.v.   For  the  greater  part  oi  the  year  it  now  oper- 
ated on  three  shifts  and  employs  approximately  1,000 
worriers . 

The  ideu  ConceiVya  o^'    Lij.y  uri^iu.!  p -rouera  ihq. 
to  do  with  the  preservation  of  perishable  foods,  a 
moat  important  idea  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  rapid 
transportation  or  refrigeration.   They  experimented 
first  with  piplcles.   These  they  pacted  and  sealed  in 
glass  and  pottery  containers.   The  first  attempts  were 
crude,  but  the  results  were  good.  Soon  other  articles, 
such  as  jams  and  jellies,  were  being  packed.   The 
firm  grev/  und  prospered,  using  only  the  best  mtiterials 
that  could  be  obtained  and  meeting  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  its  products. 

.^x0o33  -^lia  _jluCj.;-.'ell  origina  uea  .  uie  luo..  ox  p-;CiC- 
Ing  fish  in  tins.   Instead  of  the  fish  being  cut  to 
fit  the  cans,  the  process  was  reversed,  and  the  cans 
were  tailored  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  fish. 

The  Baltimore  company  is  nc-.'  placing  on  the  market 
about  175  separate  lines  of  foodstuffs.   These  include 
jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  picj.les,  puddings,  mince 
meat,  fruit  drinks,  meat  stev;s,  fish  pastes,  souns 
and  similar  products,   I  somewhat  rare  ite.n  is  pickled 
walnuts.   The  bulk  of  its  raw  material  is  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Maryland 
supplies  all  of  its  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  oysters, 
Pro.m  the  Pacific  Coast  come  many  strawberries  and 
raspberries.   Once  the  raw  materials  have  been  assem- 
bled at  the  conveyor  system,  there  is  no  lost  time 
nor  waste  motion.   The  major  effort  centers  upon  the 
prevention  of  the  escape  of  the  natural  juices  thi-ough 
evaporation.   In  order  to  prevent  this  most  of  the 
actual  cooking  is  done  -lifter  the  containers  have  been 
filled  and  sealed, 

Althoiig'h  not  the  largest  establishment  oi  its 
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lind   in  tiie    United  States,   the   Crosse  and   3laclavell 
'ora^any   is   as  well   equipped  for   the    raanufactxire  of 
its  products   as  any  plant   in  the    land.      I  special 
chemist,    on  of  the  most  sialled   in  his   line,    exaiaines 
and  tests  the   merits    of   the   various  fruits   and  vege- 
tables  used.      "i.  sample   from  each  mixture   is  analyj^ed 
in   the  plant's   laboratory  before   it   is   approved.       It 
regular    intervals    in   its  progress   toward  completion 
other   sariiples   are   extracted  and    tested,    as    is  also 
the  f  i n i g i ! ed  pr oduc t • 

-.11     L.  XL-     J- i.L  .-J— — oiitj     oldest     Iju,,'     '.,' ;.'c;-i.  .-j.  0  j.u^^     iij      :j-±ijX~ 

..lore — it   is    one   of   the  most   up-to-date  and  progresaive, 
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,.ov;n   Cor  I:    .,..._    ;eal  Coinr)any        (  :.,,u..-xu    -/wijue  -tiju  ._i.-t;u;jon 

Street.      Visiting  hours — any 
t  irae ) 

■Tie   Cro/n  Cork  and  Seal  Company   is    the   largest   crov/n-making 
in   the  r.'orld.      It   comprises   twenty-four   buildings   on 
veen  acres   of  ground.      The   crown  cork  was    invented   in 
oy     'illiam  Painter,    founder   of  the  company,    and  its   intro- 
jn  marked  an   epoch  in  the   sealing  of  beverages.      The 
systera   is  no-'  used  throughout   the  world. 

..'he   cork  is   the   outer   bark  of  cork-oak  trees,    and   is   ira- 

from  the  forests    of  Spain  and  Portrugal.      The   crude 
is   imported   in   bales   each  weighing  about    150  pounds,    and 
i   ■]  jar-by   location  of  Baltimore  harbor  affords    the   company 
tional   facilities   for   its   importation.      The  plant  also 
irect   trackage — there  being  nearly   two  miles   of   standard 

K  tracks  within   the  plant   enclosui-e. 
ly   twenty  percent   of  tlie   cork  wood  as   purchased  by  tlie 
'     ny   is   suitable   for    crown   cork  discs.      The  rest  of  the 

.,    scraps,    rejects,    etc.,    all  goes   to    the  grinding   depart- 
ib  to  be  ground,    refined  and  graded   for   use   in  making   "serax", 

[special  Crown  Cork   and  Seal  composition   cork  used  for 
ar  purposes  such  as  soles   of   shoes  and    different  parta  ui 
Dmobiles.      The  fui'ther  refuse   cork  is  ground  into" cork 
nd  used   to  add   to   fertilizer. 


'.'he   cork  after   being  mixed  with   adhesive   is  molded  into 
:s.      These  then  pass  through   ovens  and   then   to   the  air 
iitioned  refrigerators.      Ilext   the  sticks    of   cork  are  -nut 
I  machine   that   slices   off   the   discs    to  the   exact  uniform 
)kness   desired.      These   discs   are   treated  with  gas  and 
rr  chemicals   to   sterilize   them  and   then  given  a  v/ax  co.j.\/iijg 
prevents  anything  getting   into'  the    cork. 

Tae  largest  part  of  the   daily  production  of   the  Crov-.m 
nd  Seal   is   decorated  crowns.      The    designs   for   these 
are   sketched  in   the   art  department.      These   drav/ings 
o/to   the  Photographic   Department  where  a  negative   is 
,    transferred  by  photographic  processes   to  sensitized 
plates  which  are  used  later    in   the   offset   litho-printing 

tin  plate.      Ill  the    ink  used   in  printing   is  manufactured 
;  plant   according   to    special   formulas   to  give   the   perma- 
ic  orilliance   of  color   to   the  crown.      The   ink  must   be" able 
withstand  chilling  of  various   processes  used  hj  the   bottler, 
'treats  his  product  after   it  has  been   bottled  and  sealed. 
*'  five  hundred  tons    of  printing   ink  are  manufactured   each 
nh  for  use   in  printing   crowns.      The  stamped   tin  plate   then 

:o  the  crown  shell  department.  The  sheets  are  fed  to 
.  tresses  -/hich  turn  out  900  finished  crorms  per  minute. 
'I  croT'n   is  rigidly   inspect  (2d  for   exact   size  and  dimension. 

,    iJext   comes  the    combining   of    the   cork  disc    and  croivn  shell 
)•   the   finished  commercial  product,     Hachines  automatically 
'!e  the  cork  disks    in  the   shells,    adding  adhesive  and  passing 


.  through  heaters,    then   coolers,    discharging  a   continual 
j.ra  of  finished  croivn    corlcs.      These  crowns   go  directly 

packing  cases  where  the  fin:.l   insiiection   lor    quality  and 
z    is   made . 

'ilie   company  maintains  a  cheraical   laboratory  for  testing 
materials  and  finished  T)roducts,    and   for  deter  dning 
i  uper   seal  for   the   given   comraodity. 
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The    :-:d'./in    3ennett   lottery        (i'leet   Street  .and   Central 

\ venue,      "/isiting  hours 
by    rppointiiient ) 

In   Ib'ib   jaiaes   iJennott,    who   learned  his   trade   in 
Derbysnire,    England,    established  what   is   said  to  have 
been   the  iirst  pottery   in  the  L'iddle  "/est  at    -^ast 
Liverpool,    Ohio.      Is   this   Ohio  River   location  was 
isolated  from  the  I'ew  lovld  marts   of  trade,    it  was 
found  advisable   to  move   to   some   better  populated  ter- 
ritory.     In  1646  adwin,    brother   to  James,  "^  came  to 
Baltimore,      Jhis    city  was  then  third  in    oo-oulation 
in  the  United  States,    being   outranked  only  by  Tew       ^ 
Yorl:  and  T  hiiadelphia.      ^2ennett    located  his   iiotterv  (piA-nt 
at  Pleet   Street    and   Oentr  a   Avenue,    which   site   it  " 
still    occupies. 

■Jhe  history  of  t.a^  ..altimore  firm  is  -.  dt-^^ 
of  steady  grovrth  in  connection  with  the  mechanicai 
and  scientific  advancement  of  this  most  ancient  of 
world  inaustries    In  the   '^nited   St'-^tes. 

In  this   Baltimore  plant,    Bennett,  sriecialized 
in  household   and   table  ware— Icnovm  then' as    Jane  and 
Rocliingham.      In  the   1850 's  he   originated  the    "Hebecca 
at  the  "ell"    tea})ot,    whicii   after  eight"/   odd  years 
the  firm  still  produces,       .11  this  while   the  finished 
goods  were   of   colored  pottery;    it   Wc^s   not  until   1868 
that  the  firm  was   able  to  j^roduce  white   ware  success- 
fully,   and  again   it   i/as   not  until  the    early  1890's 
that   pottery  was    decorated  other  than  by  hand,    when 
prints    ---nd   decalcoraanias   first  were  used. 

■hortly  after  the     'ivil  '.Var   the    Bennett  .;  ottery 
-.Quipuny   installed  a  new   line  of  products    including 
toilet   sets,    jardinieres,    pedest-jls,    umbrella   stands, 
vases  and   beer   steins. 

Of  the: many  und  varied  changes   effected  in   its 
recent  modernization  program,    the   most  beneficial 
vms   the    installation   of  a   tunnel  kiln   that  runs   the 
length   of   the  plant.      Beraperatures  up   to  2300   degrees 
are   controlled  by    automatic   equipment.      Bhis  results 
in  not   only   a  larger   output   but  also   a  more      uniform 
and  superior  grade   of  .-oods.   .  It   takes   the    molded 
article   of   the  resiliency   of  putty  three   and  a  half 
days   to    travel  the    few  hundred  feet   of   the  tunnel. 
Bhe  pottery    emerges  v/ith  the    sa.ie  characteristics   of 
pott-bry   a  thousand  years   old — solid  but   porous.      \fter 
coaling,    eaph   -irtiGle   is    airefuHy  inspected,    anj/    a.//    We^eefiVe 


dcfcotive  being  thr  orri»  a.slde. 
I'he  raw  material  used   is  a   combination  of  ball 
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and  China   clay,    ilint   and  feldspar,   these   ingredients 
being  obtained  principally  frora    Ingland  and  parts   of 
the  United  states. 

The  most   interesting  process    in  the   rainufucture 
of  pottery   is  decorating.      These   decorative   designs 

.re  added   in  various  ways,    sorno  directly  to    the  por- 
ous   clay,    others  after   a  glaze  has   been  applied. 

•ecause   of   the  expense   the  designs   are  rarely  applied 
oy  hand  now.      The  majority    of  designs  are   first  print- 
ed  on   special  material  adapted  to   color  reproduction 
.md  then  transferred  to   the   i^repared  surfaces,      ':etal 
I'igments   are  used  for   this  coloring  procea.s. 

The  fiii-'j.  i^/roQeaa    is  glazing.       ..ne   iuaterials 
used   in   compounding  this  glaze  are  assembled  from  all 
parts   of   the   earth.      The  firm  holds   valuable  patents 
for   its  glazing  process   on  bake   and  service   ";are. 
This   last  journey   through   the   long  txuinel  kiln  re- 
quires  only   thirty-eight  hours.      The  article   emerges 
IS   a   finished  product,    ready  for  i^acking  and   shipment, 

;ith  the  passing   of  the  years,    the  firm  has   kejyt 
pace  I'ith  the  ever    changing   tastes   and  customs.      It 
nov/  txirns    out   beautiful  and   coranlete   lines   of  dinner 
•are,    toi    -  nd  kitchen  vraxe,  lany  other  specialties, 

'hile  the   7,dwin  Bennett  Potter,;   is   not  the   larg- 
est   in   its    line  yet,    '.Ith  several  hundred  employees, 
it   does   coiimand  a   substantial  national  ranking.      Its 
products  are    sold   in   every   state   in  the    Union  and   in 
territorial  possessions,    including  Puerto  Rico,      io 
other  pottery   in  the   United  States  has   enjoyed  so   long 
a   lite   of  uninterrupted  activity. 
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jrlson  Chemical  Company        (Curtis   Bay;    VisitinG"  hours — by  ap- 
pointment) 

The  Davison  Chemical  Company  manufactures   sulfuric   acid, 
uerphosphate,    and  coiaplete   fertilizers.      3ulim-ic   acid  plays 

.'36  part   in  tiie  manufacture   of   dyes,    fertilizers  and    explosives. 

;onnage  production   of   superphosphate  by  the  Davis  Chemical 
ny   is   the    lai-gest   in   the  world.      In  1903   this   company  had 

'lants — one  at  Hav/lcins  Point  and  one  at  Canton.      3ven  t  hen 
I    company  was    the  biggest  producer   of  sulfuric  acid  in  the 
j.ntry.      Before  any  definite  plans   for  a   change    of   location 
I.  been  made,    Calvin  Davison  acquired  a   four  hundred  acre 
ret   of   land  on   deep  water   on  Curtis  Bay  for  future  needs. 

j?he   old  Hav/kins  Point   and  Canton  Plants  v/ere   of  \¥00d  which 
.    ohe  traditional  building  material   for  acid  manufacturing 
]nts.      It  was    thought   that  acid  furaes  ?/ould   deteriorate   the 
ccrete  and  metal  of  a   more  modern  building.      Davison  disproved 
tse  theories;    and  under  the   leadership  of  C.    'Tilbxir  Ililler, 
J'  company   began   in   1909,    and  completed  in   1915,    the   construction 
iOurtis   Bay   of  the   largest,    most  modern,    s^ilfuric   acid  and 
jerphosphate  plant   in   the  world.      Concrete,    lead,    and  steel 
t  the  principal  materials  used   in   its   construction.      The 

n."y    occupies   600,000   squi^re   feet   and  has   one  hundred  thirty- 
.X    buildings.      It  has   a  v/ell-manned  and  thoroughly   equipped 
Iting   laboratory.      Besides   the  buildings   used  to   house   the 
Jsical   equipment   of  the   rmin  plant   at   Curtis   Bay  and   its   three 
ter  complete   fertilizer  plants  nearby,    in  which  twelve  hundred- 
tloyees  work   in  eight   hour   shifts,    the    company   occupies    the 
Jire    eighteenth  floor   and  part    of  the  nineteenth  floor   of  the 
■'•irnore   Trust  Building, 

Until   1914  the  Davison  Chemical  Company  manufaetiu-ed  only 
._uric    acid;    and  since   the   demand    for   this  material  v/as   season- 
je,    it   became  diificult   to  store   the  accumulated  liquid  and 
ill   operate   the  plant   at   capacity.      In  1914  a  plant  was  built 
5  the  production  of   superphosphate,   which   is  phosphate   rock 

jed  with  sulfuric    acid  in  order    to   change  the  phosphoric 
id  content   of  the  rock  from  an  insoluble   to  a  soluble  form. 
I  construction  of   this   surfer  phosphate  plant,    therefore,    per- 
ited  the   storage   of  large   tonnages   of  sulfuric  acid  in  a   solid 
and   increased  the   flexibility   of  manufacture  as  well  as 
itting   the   comjiany   to   enter    directly  into   the  field  for 
orcial  fortilizers.      Some   of  the  sulfuric  acid  is   sold  to 
nies   which  use   it    in  the  mantifacture   of   explosives.      The 
-.son  Company   does   not  manufacture   e.xplosives. 

Sulfuric   acid  is  produced  in  the   Curtis   Bay  v/orks   by  roast- 
i  pyrite   imported  from  Spain   containing  about   48  fo  sulfur 
•ether  with   a  small  percentage  of    copper.      The   sulfur  gas 
Ived  from  roasting    this   material   is   converted   into   sulfiiric 
i  by  either   the  chamber   or   the   contact  Tjrocesses.      The  contact 
foess   gives   sulfuric   acid   of  higher    concentration  and  purity. 

Ifter   the  pyrite  has   been  deprived  of   its   sulfur   content 
jasting,    the  resulting   cinder   is   transferred  to   a  leaching 


nt,    in  v/liioh  process   the   soluble   copper    is  removed  and  recov- 
d,    and   the  residue    is   burned  at  hi^^h   temperature   and  forias.  a 
duct   called  sinter.      This    is    suitable   for    introduction  into 
blast  furn.ices   of  steel   co^>v^^,■ni  np., 

'Hie  coi,ipan;>'    ov/ns   lar^-e    tracts   oi   phosphate  pebble  land  in 
rida,    thus  assuring  the  company  an  uninterrupted  supply   of 
sphate   rock  essential  to    the  manufacture   of  superphosphate. 

phosphate  rock,    brouf^ht   to    Baltimore    in  steamers,    is   unloaded, 
and  to   a  fine  mesh   in   large  mills,    and  the  resultinij   dust   is 
dulated  and  placed  in  storage  for  proper    curing.      From  this 
ing-storage,    superphosphate  is   shipped  by  '.Tater,    rail  and 
cks   to    the   many   consujiers,    largely  f  ertili  ",inr-   c.;;'nT-iariies, 
this  product. 

V.'hen  phosphate  rock  is  acidulated  v.'ith   sulfuric   acid,    there 
released  a  gas   containing  the   element   fluorine.      'Sarly    in 
history   of  the   superphosphate  plant,    the   corariany  built   an 
itional  jDlant   for   the  recovery    of   the  fluorine  content   of 

gas.      This   fliuroine   is  made    into    the   various   fluoride 
pounds  \7hich  have   conuiercial  value  today.      The  recovery  and 
e   of   these   compounds,    which  are   ordinarily  wasted  in  the 
ufacture   of  superphosphate,    constitutes   an   important  item 
ng   the  company's  manufactured  products   and  prevents   the 
rosive   effects   upon  community  property  which  heretofore  has 
e  chemical   factories  so    objectionable. 
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CrLW.m  L,  I.IAPTIM   (Kiddle  River 

Visiting  hours  - 


It  is  highly  significant  to  the  airplane  industry  that 
Glenn  Martin,  one  of  the  jioneers  in  the  conquest  of  the  eir, has 
chosen  Baltimore  for  the  estahlisii  ent  of  an  airport  and  factory. 
The  Glenn  Martin  Company's  factory  represents  an  inv-'stment  of 

5,000,000,  has  nearly  1,000,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  em- 
ploys about  7,500  persons.  The  Martin  Company  has  been  operating 
in  Baltimore  since  the  early  months  of  1929,  occupying  a  temporary 
fr-ctory  on  the  lower  harbor. 

The  Ilartin  Gom]3any  owns  tr/elve  hundred  forty-two  acres  of 
land  on  Kiddle  River  -.vhich  includes  five  and  one  half  miles  of  ';/ater 
frontage.  On  one  side  are  the  New  York  to  'Vashington  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The  highway  from  Bal- 
timore to  Philadelphia  is  only  one  mile  distant. 

One  part  of  the  company's  tract  of  land  is  given  over  to  a 
huge  plant  manufacturing  'ilr.nes.  Kearby,  two  other  units  hav:-  been  built 
so  that  the  manufacturing  plant  consists  of  three  buildings.  'The 
rem^incler  of  the  land  is  used  for  an  air'-:ort  -jhich  has  three  runways 
of  unusual  lengxh.   The  liirtin  Company  hr.s  made  the  first  step  tor/ard 
centering  in  Baltim.ore  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  to  Central 
and  South  /jtiericas  becuse  the  lengthy  runw-  ys  allow  the  heaviest 
planes  to  take  off  and  becuse  the  ril-nt  manufactures  heavy  lanes. 

The  air'  ort  has  hangars  to  aouse  one  iiundred  sixty  rl'-^nes. 
Half  of  the  hangars  sre  built  along  a  section  of  the  water  front  to 
accomodate  flying  boats,  v/hile  the  remtiinder  are  arranged  for  the  use 
of  land  craft. 

The  factory  is  of  masonry  and  steel  construction  through- 
out, with  large  windows,  glazed  doors,  and  sr.w-toothed  skylights  to 
rive  maxium  interior  natural  lighting.  The  construction  is  so  planned 
that  it  will  be  "ossible  to  handle  aircraft  with  as  much  as  a  four 
hundred  foot  s-nr-n.     All  m-chinery  will  be  driven  by  individual  motors 
and  the  heat-treating  department  completely  equipped  with  electric 
furnac3s. 

Codern  science  has  given  the  riant  maxium  fire  protection, 
automatic  heating,  and  a  high  frequency  power  system  adequate  for  the 
complete  operation  of  the  factor;'-. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  plant  and  airport  the 
'•artin  project  includes  schools  for  the  tr&ining  of  pilots  and  the  in- 
striicting  of  i.ir  cr--:ft  mechanics,  and  technicians;  a  port  for  private 
and  commercial  air-  and  sear-lanes;  radio  and  telesrrs-h  facilities;  a 
service  station;  a  hotel  for  transient  air  prssengers  and  a  water-front 
.'lorne  development  for  those  desar/ins  close  association  \7ith  air  craft 
in  all  its  phases. 
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Andl  nr  Creamery  ComT.?ny   (IIOO  E. Baltimore  Street-  Visiting  hours-  any  time) 

The  Hendler  Creamery  Company  was  established  in  1910  and  was  rein- 
corporated in  T'^IS.From  a  modest  beginning  the  company  has  grown  uiitil  it 
now  employs  about  one  hundred  and  forty  people  and  the  building  covers  an 

tire  block. The  output  of  ice  cream  varies  each  year. The  maximum  output 

-r  one  year, however,  v/as  1,200, OOf^  -''"'-ins  in  1923, 

-.oout  five  hundred  gailorio  of  this  are  used  daily  in  malting  the  ice 
•'3ara,  About  ono  thousand  of  milk, cream  and  evaporated  milk  are  received 
om  the  Western  Maryland  dairy  every  two  days  to  save  traiitoportatxon  cost. 
.ne  company  is  required  by  law  to  pasturize  all  of  its  own  milk.  Three 
humred  ana  fifty  pounds  of-  sugar  received  from  local  sources  are  used 
r,  daily. 


Cleanliness  is  the  motto;  of  the  plant. Hendlers  is  advertised  as  the 
Eianitary  p!}.ant  i?  the  world.  The  employees  are  required  not  only  to 
iheir  .apparatus  clean  but  also  to  be  neat  and  clean  themselves. All 
iri  milk  used  is  analyzed  by  chemists  for  fat  content, total  solidity  and 

.Tity. 


The  newest  addition  to  the  plant  ic  the  apparatus  for  ;.;  ...^.i,   ....-O- 
11.  The  idea  of  the  Mel-0-Roll  was  original  with  Hendler's.  This  differs 
'om  regular  ice  cream  in  that  it  is  frozen  much  more  rapidly  and  the  air 

put  in  under  different  conditions. Air  is  forced  into  the  T'el-0-Roll 
Ixture  by  a  compressor  and  it  takes  only  from  thirty-five  to  fotty-five 
nutes  to  freeze  it.  Ordinary  ice  cream  has  the  air  churned  into  it  and 
m   or  twelve  hours  are  required  to  freeze  it. 

■■..rr^!J\T^pJ  f  *^^^?y  °^  "ti^e  Fendler  company  is  the  decoration  of  ice 
.am.  cakes.  Photographs  can  be  put  on  the  cakes  by  making  a  black  and 
ate  negative, from  which  a  stencil  is  made.  It  is  transferred  to  the 
•^e  by  spraying  colored  liquid  through  the  stencil. 


1 erences  : 

"Po\7er  Pictorial" 
Observation 
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Doper  Textile  ..lills    (3502  Par  Male  ivenue) 


This  concern  is  one  of  the  three  in  Saltimore  to  enjoy 

e  distinction  of  having  a  life  history  of  one  hundred  years. 

•J  history  covers  aliuost  the  entire  period  of  'Baltimore's  tez- 
ile  industry. 

"'illiara  Hooper  arrived  in  Boston  in  1600,  and  soon  came 
0  Baltimore  v/here  he  apprenticed  hivaseli'  to  a  sailmaker  named 
ardester.   Ifot  long  afterv/ard  thoy  established  the  firm  of 
ooper  and  Hardest er,  sailrnakers.  Ee^'retired  in  1843  and  his 
dh  '.'illiam  took  over  the  business.   In  1845  "'illiaci  bought 
it  his  partner.   Because  of  the  diminishing  demand  for  cotton 
ack,  the  cdnpany  began  to  manufacture  other  products.   These 


The  sole  change  in  the  process  of  manufacture  has  been 
n  equipment,  not  in  process.  iutomatic  machinery  has  taken 
he  place  of  the  hand  loom. 

The  plant  consists  of  several  large  buildings,  each  ser- 
ing  a  special  piurpose,  virhioh  normally  gives  \¥ork  to  more  tkan 
thousand  employees.   The  majoritj:^  of  norkers  are  women.   There 
rerno  children  employed. 

In  the  receiving  department,  cotton,  baled  in  Texas,  is 
pened,  cleaned,  and  made  ready  for  spinning.   In  an  adjoining 
ailding,  the  cotton  is  carded  into  endless  liglitly  rolled 
aps  and  then  caught  up  and  spun  into  tiireads  of  various  size, 
he  largest  building  is  reserved  for  weaving.   Looms  of  every 
ize  are  arranged  in  rows.   One  machine  in  particular  is  most 
nteresting.   Into  the  v/eaving  of  its  240  inch  roll  of  cotton 
uck  go  separate  threads  suyjplied  by  16,000  spools.   An  iia- 
ense  involved  piecre  of  mechanism,  occupying  space  sufficient 
or  a  mediTita  sized  dwelling,  guides  18,000  threads  moving  si- 
ultaneously  in  orderly  fashion. 

In  the  years  following  the  v/ar  the  firm  has  been  fully 
ccupied  in  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements  in  manufacture 
hich  have  been  so  great  as  to  practically  revolutionize  tiie 
estile's  mechanical  processes.   Its  mills  have  been  almost 
ntirely  re-equipped. 

The  directors  of  the  company  are  Robert  P.  Hooper  and  his 
on  James  3.  Hooper,  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  founder. 
nder  their  direction  the  second  century  of  its  progress  moves 

teadil;/  forv/ard.  ' 

ef erences 
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t.^cCOR"IGK  and  CO^TANY  (Light,  Barre,  and  Charles  Streets 

Visitirii^  hourf  -  any  day  except  Saturday) 

McCorinick  and  Company  is  a  v/orld  famous  concern  of  importers,  ex- 
porters, and  packers  of  spices.   From  very  small  beginnings  in  1889,  the 
company  has  grown  from  a  staff  of  three  persons  in  one  room  to  a  personnel 
of  five  hundred  in  the  present  nine  story  buildin-^.  This  building  houses 
the  largest  businesL  of  its  kind  in  the  United  State.   It  has  extensive 
offices  and  factory  departments,  contains  a  completely  equipped  printing  . 
plant,  analytical  laboratory,  and  Home  Economics  Research  Department.  Tho 
building  faces  BaltL.iore  harbor  where  steamers  unload  their  cargoes  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  front  door.  A  private  railroad  siding  from  the  harbor  to 
the  building  provides  for  quick,  and  easy  handling  of  materials.   Here  are 
landed  raw  spices  from  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  be  clemmed,  ground,  pack- 
ed and  disifcributed. 

Tiie   buildin;_^  impresses  one  .,1...  its  cleanliness.  All  operations  of 
cleaning,  millin©,  and  packing  are  done  iry  automatic,  sanitary  machines. 
Products  are  packed  in  tin,  air-tight  canisters  so  that  they  will  reach  con- 
sumers in  •erfect  condition. 

On  the  seventh  floor  of  the  building  there  is  a  model  store.  This 
store  has  been  arranged  by  the  company  as  a  practical  answer  to  the  question 
asked  by  many  grocers,  "How  shall  I  arrange  my  store?"  The  stock  is  arranged 
on  thfl  shelves  in  such  a  v/ay  that  it  saves  steps  and  tempts  the  customer. 
On  the  sa:ne  floor  is  the  McCormick's  Tea  House.   In  the  tea  house  the  company 
serves  tea  to  its  business  associates  and  t )  the  visitors  who  go  through  the 
plant.   It  is  a  charming  place  v/ith  an  old  English  air.  The  architect  v/ho 
designed  it  studied  the  bid  tea  houses  of  England  and  modeled  this  one  as 
authentically  as  he  could.   Over  the  large  foreplace  is  carved  the  motto  of  the 
company.  "Make  the  best;  someone  will  buy  it." 

Although  it  may  seera  a  strange  thin^,  for  a  spice  plant  to  roake,  V.c- 
Cormick  and  Company  also  manufactures  insecticide.   It  is  made  from  the 
pyrethura  flov/er,  which  is  imported  from  Jai,an.   In  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturing of  insecticide,  the  plant  has  its  own  fly  breeding  laboratory. 
Here  thousands  of  flies  are  bred  daily  and  are  sprayed  with  various  ^-vinds  of  in 
insecticides.   Some  Sirraya  are  very  effective,  and  others  are  not.  The  com- 
pany is  still  seeking  the  perfect  insecticide. 

The  company  maintains,  ,^  o^.-:^lijt ■..!_,    ..c,uii:-^-c;^  c'.-.„...ical  laboratory.   Here 
they  test  their  own  products  for  purity  and  also  the  products  of  their  com- 
petitors for  comparative  purposes. 

References:  Pamphlet  ],ut  out  b^,'  McCormick  and  Company 

Information  secured  by  inspection  of  the  plant 
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; PROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  COMPANY   (4810  Jenks  Avenue,  Canton  ) 

On  January  15,  1951,  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Cojmj...any  announced 
:he  purchase  of  the  Oil  Seeds  Crushing  Company  with  which  adaltion 
:he  plant  consists  of  seven  buildings  of  mcdern  reinforced  concrete 
:onstruction.   The  purchase  of  this  plant  assured  an  adequate  supply 
)f  vegetable  oil  which  is  indispensable  in  making  finer  soap.   Capaci- 
;y  operations  require  the  employment  of  one  nundred  men.   The  plant 
.s  ideally  located  near  the  unloading  piers  where  ships  from  the 

Jutch  West  Indies,  the  Philippines,  Malay  States',  Central  Amercia 

!  inload  their  cargoes  of  vegetable  oil. 

The  pioneer  soapmakers  of  Amercia  came  togetiier  as  partners. 
I  Fames  Gamble,  making  candles  in  Cincinnati,  and  ViJilliaro  Procter, 
laking  soap  found  each  other  seeking  raw  materials  in  the  same 
larket.  Mr.  James  N,  Gamble,  son  of  James  Gamble,  one  of  tne 
'ounders,  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Ivory  Soap.   It 
fas  the  concerns  first  intention  to  make  the  soap  of  pure  vegetable 
ils  resembling  Castile  Soap.   The  firm  bought  the  rights  to  such 

soap  from  a  group  of  men  who  were  doing  very  little  business  and 
lesired  to  sell  the  formula.   Tney  proceeued  according  to  the  formula 
.nd  obtained  a  v.-hite  soap.  Much  to  their  surprise  the  soap  floated, 
'his  was  the  first  time  that  soap  had  ever  been  known  to  float, 
nd  the  company  thought  that  something  was  wrong  with  their  product. 
"lien  someone  suggested  txiat  they  use  this  unusual  feature  as  the 
lasis  of  their  advertisement  of  the  product.   The  name  Ivory  comes 
'rom  the  Bible.   When  the  company  was  locking  for  a  name  for  the 
;ew  soap,  one  Sunday  Harley  T.  Procter,  son  of  William  Procter, 
leard  the  passage  read  which  occurs  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the 
'orty-fifth  Psalm,  "All  thy  garments  shall  smell  myrrh  and  aloes, 
nd  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they  have  made  tnee 
lad."  The  name  was  duly  approved  by  the  company,  and  the  first 
ake  of  Ivory  soap  was  sold  in  October,  1879, 

In  1887  the  first  chemist  was  -mployed  at  Ivorydale  and  given 
small  space  in  one  corner  of  the  machine  shop  for  a  laboratory, 
'oday  the  staff  of  one  hundred,-  twenty-eight  chemists  represents 
he  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  this  one  respect. 

The  raw  materials  for  making  Ivory  soa^.  include  cocoanut  and 
'ther  vegetable  oils.  Cocoanuts  are  chop^^ed  into  "copra,"  dried 
nd  transported  by  tanker  to  the  Unit^^d  STates.   From  the  port  of 
rrival  they  are  taken  by  freightr^o''  large  tile  silos  at  the  main 
manufacturing  ^lant.   From  there  the  copra  is  conveyed  to  the  near- 
y  mill  where  cocoanut  oil  is  extracted. 

The  oil  is  then  stored  in  large  tanks  until  needed  for  the 
hree-  story  soap  kettles.   Here  "sapomif ication"  takes  place.  By 
apomification  is  meant  the  converting  of  a  fat  or  an  cil  into  soap 
y  the  action  of  an  alkali.   The  required  quantities  of  oils  aha 
ats  are  run  into  the  kettles  through  pipes  an.-  are  treated  vvitxi 
ye  and  v;ater.   These  kettles  are  steam  heated.   Expert  soap  makers 
atch  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  time  varying  with  the 
ngredient's.   Chemical  analysis  are  made  before  the  soap  mixture 
s  drawn  off.   There  are  pipes  connected  with  tne  kettle  by  wnich 
he  spent  lye,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  water,  and  the 
rude  glycerine  are  drawn  off.   Chemical  control  of  the  process  is 
ecessary  so  that  no  free  alkali  remains  to  bite  the  skin  or  fabrics, 
nd  so  that  no  free  oil  which  will  prevent  the  soap  from  rinsing  well 
emains. 
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After  the  stock  has  been  bcilea,  salt  is  added  wnich  seems 
D  gather  up  the  globules  of  glycerine  which  are  scattered  through 
tie  soap  paste  and  which  forces  them  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sttle.   The  salted  glycerine  and  water  is  drawn  off  and  then  the 
oapy  paste,  still  far  from  being  finished,  is  removed. 

To  secure  the  proper  even  texture,  mechanical  treatment  is 
ssential.   The  soap,  while  still  in  a  liquid  state  is  put  through 
process  of  mixing  to  reduce  it  to  the  smootn  uniform  consistency 
eeded  for  household  use.   This  process  is  known  as  "crutchlng"  and 
s  accomplished  by  pumping  the  soap  into  crushing  machines  in 
hich  revolving  beaters  stir  it  thoroughly.   The  soap  is  then 
mptied  through  the  bottom  of  the  crutc^er  into  a  metal  frame  or 
ase  on  wheels.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  cool  to  a  solid  block. 
ach  of  the  large  soap  kettles  has  a  capacity  of  from  two  hundred 
housand  to  three  hundred  thousana  pounds  of  soap;  some  two  hixndred 
r  three  hundred  frames  of  soap  are  produced  from  each  kettle. 
he  gigantic  cake  of  soap  weighs  one  thousand  pounds.   Viihen  cut  up, 
his  block  will  make  seventeen  hiondred  cakes  of  soap  which  will  fill 
en  or  twenty  boxes.   The  frames  of  soap  are  allowed  to  cecl  and 
arden,  then  the  sides  of  the  frames  are  removed  and  the  soap  is 
llowed  to  dry.   Vfnen  sufficiently  dry,  the  cutting  begins. 

The  first  operation  of  cutting  is  known  as  "slabbing."  The 
housand  pound  cake  of  soap  is  forced  through  a  framework  across 
hich  are  strung  horizontally  a  number  of  fine  piano  wires 
rranged  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  tnickness  of  a  cake  of  soap, 
hus  the  soap  is  cut  into  horizontal  slabs.   These  are  placed  on 
nother  cutting  machine  which  divides  the  slabs  into  long  sticks 
hich  are  then  cut  into  cahes  on  the  same  machine  by  anotner 
ross  motion.   The  cakes  are  now  properly  shape d-roughly,  it  is 
rue-  and  after  being  dried  in  an  air  chamber,  they  are  stamped 
nto  the  exact  shape.   The  cakes  are  all  inspected  by  running 
hem  along  an  open  trough  illuminated  by  an  electric  light 
nderneath,  wnich  renders  the  cakes  translucent.   The  inspector 
hrows  out  any  defective  cake. 

The  finished  cakes  are  conveyed  on  a  belt  which  runs  between 
ows  of  girls  who  place  them  in  automatic  v/rapping  machines. 
he  Tlvrapped  cakes  are  placed  in  boxes,  which  after  sealing,  are 
un  down  chutes  to  the  waiting  freight  cars.   Facilities  are 
rovlded  for  loading  one  hundred  cars  at  a  time. 

For  soap  chips  and  flakes,  the  soap  after  leaving  the 
'rutcher,  is  poured  over  a  chilled  drum.   The  thin  film  of  molten 
cap  cools  and  becomes  hard  and  is  scraped  from  the  rolls  in 
olid  form.  lEhis  process  is  continuous  as  it  requires  sligntly 
ess  than  one  revolution  of  the  chilled  drum  to  solidify  the  soap, 
s  this  thin  sheet  of  soap  comes  from  the  arum,  it  is  sliced  into 
arrow  ribbons.   The  belt  that  carries  tnese  ribbons  goes  through 

drying  rcom  where  the  excess  moisture  is  driven  off,  which  causes 
he  ribbon  to  crack  into  flakes  or  chips. 

Perfumed  soap  is  manufactured  by  the  milling  process.   It  is 
repared  like  the  flakes.   These  marble  rollers  roll  the  flakes  into 
owder.   In  this  form  it  can  be  mixed  with  perfumes.   Tne  i,ov/§ered 
oap  then  goes  through  a  machine  bar  which  is  cut  to  size  and  stamped, 

eferences:  »■ 
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's  Bakery        (310  IT.    Gay   Stroet.      Tisiting  Hoiirs:    ar);/   time   by 
appointment) 

The  floior  used  in  tne   ba.:in-;  jirocesses   comes   from  !Hnnesota, 
a,    and  a  special  strong   kind  of  flour   from  Ilontana.      Jhe 
any  uses  aoout   fifteen  lumdred  barrels   oi'  flour  per   v/eek. 

the   flo-or   is   broui_,]it    into  the  building',    it   is   taken  to  the 
age   room  v/here   it    is    kept   from  five  to  seven  weelcs   so    it   will 
properly.      3ach  bag  os   flotxr   is   tagged  for  the   chemist's 
ysis,      I:laoh  bag  contains    one  hiindred  forty  pounds   of  flour, 
dos   the  regular  white  flour,   Ivice's  Bakery  buys  a  special 
se   flour   from  which   is  made  Eoney  Orush  Bread. 

In   the   blending  room  twelve   to   fourteen   cars   of  flour  are 
ed  at  a  time   and  the   temperature   of   the  room  is   kept   betv/een 
y-five   degrees  and  seventy.      'Tien  the   flour   is  needed  in  the 
enting   room,    correct  amounts   of  varioiis   kinds  needed  are 
ea  c.uvm  a   spiral  ohiite   so   that  they  will  blend  on   the    .vay 

Tlie   fermenting  room  is   kept  at   a  teroperature   of  eighty 
ees.     Here   the   dough  is    :ai2£ed  in   large  mixers   until   it    is 
right   consistency.      It   is  then   taken  out  and  put   into   car- 
es,   each   of    .'hich  v/ill  hold  nine  hundred  potinds    of   dough. 
do\ig;h  stands   in  the   carriages  until  it  has  risen.      A  man 

Jcneads    it   until  the  gas  has   escaped  and   the   taste   of  the 
t  iias   been  removed.      The   dough  is   then  put   back  into   the 
rs;   the   dough  rises  a   second   tirae.      The   two  mixings  make   for 
ter   bread. 


Ifter   the   bread  has   fermented  a  second  lime,    it   is  put   into 
n  pockets  and  revolved  on  a  machine   called  a  proof er.      This 
ess   also  helps   the  bread   to  rise.      The    bread   is   nov;  ready  to 
ut    into   the  pans  and   baked  in  a  laxxQe  oven  v/hlch  revolves 
bread  continuously.      The   temperatures   of   the   ovens    is  auto-    ■ 
cally   controlled  and   electric    lights   on  the    inside   enable 
b-i.kers  to  v/atch   the  bread  so  that   is    does   not   burn.      After 
bread  comes   out  a    delicate   brown,    it   is  put   into  a    cooling 

until  it   is   cool   enough   to    slice   easily.      The  slicing, 
ping,    and  sealing   of  a   loaf   of  breaft  take  place    in   one 
ation  on  a  machine  which  puts   out   fifty-five   loaves   a  mintite. 

here   it   goes   to    the  packing   room,    ready  to  be   delivered  by 
ks. 

Al'though   the  main   features   of   the   bakery   is  bread-making, 
■Iso  maintains   a    cake   and  pie    department.      The  process    of 
.d-making   is  carried  on   largely  by  machinery  but    rolls   and 
re   rolled  by  hand. 

ice's  maintains  a   thoroughly   equipped  chemical  laboratory 
0   the   ingredients   for  bread,    cake  and  pie  are    tested.      The 
list  also   computes  hov/  much  the   company   loses   in  the   evapor- 
n   of  moisture   from  the   flour.     He  weighs  the   floiir    on  a 
itive   scale;   then  he  heats   it   in  an  air-proof   oven  and  again 
hs    it.      The   difference    in   the  weight   represents   the  moisture 
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ent   of  the  flour.      It   is  here  also   that   the  nutritive   value 
ihe   flour   is  tested.      The   chemist   bizrns   the  flo\ir  iintil  nothing 
the  minerals   contained   in  it  are   left.     He   then   tests   the 
.due  and  determines  v/hat  minerals  :'ve  present.      If  es-  ential 
are  lacking  or    in   too   small  quantity,    a  nevi  flour   of  higher 
ity   is    secured. 


jrences 

irviev/  v/ith  guide  at  Rice's  Bakery 


lend ore 
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Schluderberg-Kurdle  Compare  (Baltimore  and  Eaton  Streets  -  Visiting  hours- 
~  all  times) 


In  1920  William  Schluderberg  and  T.J.Kurdle  joined  their  meat  packing 
businesses  into  the  present  Schluderberg-Kurdle  Company.  They  patented  the 
trade  name  "Esskay"  derived  from  the  first  letter  of  each  name.  The  plant, 
erected  in  1920, has  had  to  be  enlarged  several  times  and  now  covers  three 
city  blocks,  employs  925  people  and  has  53  trucks  on  the  street* 

The  animals  used  must  be  kept  in  the  company's  pens  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  they  are  slaughtered.  Here  they  are  inspected  by  government 
employees  for  any  animal  diseases.  When  the  time  comes  to  slaughter  them, 
they  are  sent  up  an  inclined  walk  at  the  top  of  which  their  throats  are  cut. 
After  the  hair  has  been  removed, the  animalg  are  hung  on  a  revolving  crane 
where  a  government  inspector  examines  the  lymph  gland  for  tuberculosis. The 
animals  then  pass  before  several  men,  each  of  whom  has  a  definite  part  in 
removing  the  internal  organs  and  brains.  At  the  end  two  government  inspectors 
check  on  the  previous  examination.  The  rejected  hogs  are  made  into  fertilizer. 
The  animals  which  are  approved  go  into  the  room  where  they  are  cut  into  the 
various  cuts  of  meat.  Pigs'  tails  and  knuckles  are  used  for  seasoning, 

Esskay  is  the  only  meat-packing  plant  east  of  the  Mississippi  which 
maintains  a  chemical  laboratory  for  testing  the  meat  for  purity  both  before 
and  after  curing.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many, the  chemical  laboratory 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant. 


The  company  manufactures  sixty-five  different  kinds  of  sausage  because 
people  of  different  nationalities  demand  sausage  differently  colored  Eind 
flavored.  The  skin  is  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  animals.  Since  this 
skin  caused  many  people  to  have  indigestion,  the  process  of  making  skinless 
"franks"  was  invented.  In  this  process  the  sausage  meat  is  wrapped  in  cello- 
phane. After  the  sausage  has  been  smoked  and  chilled, the  cellophane  is  pulled 
off  leaving  a  firm  outside  layer. 

About  one  and  three-quarters  hours  is  allowed  for  smoking  sausage. The 
smoking  is  done  in  huge  ovens  over  hickory  and  oak  logs.  After  smoking, the 
sausages  are  passed  under  a  cold  shower  to  prevent  shrinking.  Each  sausage 
is  stamped  with  the  government  seal  and  then  the  "Esskay"  trade-mark.  Then 
they  are  ready  for  packing  in  six  pound  cai*tons. 

Beef  stays  in  the  beef -box  at  a  temperature  of  thirty-five  degrees, 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days.  This  cold  allows  the  tendons  to  releuc, 
thus  making  tender  meat, 

Esskay  pure  lard  is  made  from  the  fat  of  waste  meat.  When  the  fat  is 
boiled, the  waste  product  rises  to  the  top.  This  is  taken  off , dried, and 
sold  as  chicken  feed.  The  leird  is  chilled  by  trickling  the  liquid  grease 
over  a  series  of  pipes  containing  brine.  The  chilled  lard  is  then  put 
through  a  rolling  machine  which  makes  it  smooth. 

Besides  pure  lard,  Esskay  puts  out  a  shortening  called  "Southern  Rose 
Shortening".  This  shorteneing  is  made  of  cotton  se«d"oil,b.eef  fat,  and 
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oleo-eterlne* 


The  company  does  not  use  the  city  water  supply.  It  has  an  arteaiaji  well 
from  which  it  gets  all  of  its  water*  Esskay  also  makes  its  own  ice  Eunountlng 
to  five  hundred  pounds  per  day.  The  company  maintains  an  advertising  depart- 
ment where  all  of  their  signs  are  made  by  the  use  of  stencils  and  air-guns. 

Another  Esskay  product  is  Del -Mar  Dog  Food,  This  food  is  made  of  kidneys, 
livers, hearts, vegetables  and  cod  liver  oil.  For  the  convenience  of  their 
customers  the  company  also  handles  aggs, butter, and  cheese. 

The  health  of  the  employees  is  carefully  guarded,  Ifhe  company  has  a  first 
aid  station  where  a  nurse  is  always  in  attendance,  and  a  doctor  visits  the 
plant  three  time  weekly  to  examine  the  employees  and  render  any  other  services 
needed. 


Esskay  stresses  cleanliness.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the  rooms  and 
equipment  are  thoroughly  scrubbed.  All  packing  boxes, after  being  returned 
from  the  stores  are  carefully  scalded  and  scoured. 


References; 


"The  Adventures  of  TUss  and  Kay"  (pamphlet) 
Observation 
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Slauji^liter  Houses 

Heat  packing  was  one  of  the  first  industries  to  develop 
in  Baltimore.   When  Baltimore  was  a  small  village  with  a 
population  of  several  hundred,  Individual  butchers  killed, 
dressed  and  sold  their  foodstuffs. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Maryland 
)azette  oi  J'ovemoer  29,  1753: 

"Samuel  Clayton,  butcher  from  London  now  in 
partnership  with  Thomas  luayfe  living  near  the  'Vidov/  Jennings^ 

carry  on  the  3uaineS3  of  Butchering.   They  give 

ready  money  for  fat  live  cattle.   They  likewise  kill  cattle 
or  siieep  in  a  neat  and  worlnnanship  manner." 

^'rora  this  propitious  beginning  the  meat  packing  indus- 
try in  Baltimore  has  risen  to  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  iiast. 

In  tne  older  days,  tiie  outoher  gave  little  thought  to 
meat  inapection.  I;Owadays  meat  inspection  is  carried  on  by 
a  special  department  of  the  government.   The  purple  stamp 
found  on  all  meats  that  are  purchased  is  a  certification 
by  the  governiaent  that  the  meat  comes  from  a  healthy  animal 
and  was  fit  for  food  v/hen  inspected.   The  inspection  begins 
in  the  holding  pens  outside  the  plant.   An  animal  is  tagged 
v/ith  a  "U.S.  Suspect"  label<jp  if  it  shows  any  sign  of  not 
being  able  to  pass  later  tests.   If  an  animal  has  cholera, 
he  is  labeled  v/ith  a  "U.S.  Condemned"  tag.   A  trained  in- 
spector can  detect  any  sign  of  tuberculosis  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  lymph  glands.   The  least  sign  of  disease 
causes  the  carcass  to  be  labeled  with  a  "U.S.  Iletained" 
tag.   In  tiie  final  inspection  room  the  animals  are  Bitjier 
r.iar.ced  "U.S.  "Jondermned"  or  ^"U.S.  Inspected". 

The  bacon  tliat  you  had  for  brea^ifast  this  morning 
probably  received  five  distinct  inspections  before  the  final 
approval. 

Of  Goxccse   tiie  whole  of  any  anijaal,  however  good,  is 
not  all  meat.   The  amount  of  meat  varies  from  animal  to 
animal.   In  general,  hov/ever,  the  yield  of  meat  ranges  from 
fifty  to  fifty-five  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  cattle, 
forty-five  to  fifty  percent  of  the  live  v/eight  of  sheep, 
and  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  percent  of  all  hogs. 

In  tiie  old  butcher  siiop  tiie  waste  materials  were  thrown 
away  because  their  valiies  were  not  understood.   Today, 
speciali:ied  trades  take  up  these  liiaterials  which  are  now 
recovered  by  science.   A  few  uses  of  tlie  by-products  need 
be  mentioned:   Lard  is  obtained  by  "rendering"  or  melting 
the  fats  of  the  hog.   Glue,  soap,  oleo-oil  (which  gives 
its  name  to  oleomargarine),  sterin,  casings  (for  sausage) 
and  leather  are  obtained  from  the  hides.   The  horns  and 
hoofs  are  split  to  make  combs,  brush  handles  and  similar 
things.   Bones  are  used  in  the  imnuf ucture  of  knife  han- 
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dies,    dice  and  kniclc-knaclcs.      Tlie  hair   is   useci  I'or   the  reen- 
forcoment   of  plaster.      The  blood  is  utilized   in  some   cases 
to   furnish  albui.ien.      Otherwise    it    is  used,    along-  with  tiie 
otiier  remains,    to   niulce  fertilizer. 

Another   Important  by-product    is   gelatin.      In  the  manu- 
Ijcture   of  gelatin,    the  bones   of  the  animal  are   treated 
;h  an  acid;    the  mineral   substance  dissolves   and  leaves 
the  cartilage.      ifter   this  has   been  thoroughly  boiled 
.n  water,    the   cartilage   dissolves   leaving   only   the  crude 
gelatin.      The  gelatin   is   pui'ified  by  soald.ng   it  again   in 
hot  water  and  filtered   in  a  ninety  percent   solution   of 
alcohol.      The  remaining  bone   is  made   into  bone-meal  ferti- 
lizer. 


■"o 


The  following  are  the  largest  and  most  modern  slaughter 
..juses  in  3a It i more: 

Shulderberg-Zurdle  Company 

Baltimore  and  3aten  Streets 

Sellmayer  Packing  Company 
531  South  Conkling  Street 

Albert  Goetze  Company 
2401  Sinclair  Lane 

Greenwald  Incorporated 
Union  Stock  Yards 


Gamer man 


lie  Stieff  Company  (Wyman  Park  Drivev/ay  -  visitin{;  hours  -  by  appoirrtment ) 

The  Stieff  Comiany,  which  has. been  in  existence  since  1892,  is  one  of 
liltimore's  leading  silver  manufacturing  plants.  Although  Baltimore  is 
limous  for  repousse  or  "beaten  up"  silver,  ths  silversmiths  at  Stieff 's  do 
>t  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  repousrie  silver.  They  are  just 
killed  in  the  production  of  plain  and  colonial  sterling  silverv/are.  Since 

isse  silver  requires  a  far  higher  degree  of  skill  and  artistry  of  vrorkman- 

than  plain  silverware,  Baltimore  silversmiths  must  develop  their  ovm 
•tists.  They  can  seldom  be  imported. 

Silver  reaches  the  v/orkraan  in  two  states,  fine  or  pure,  and  standard  or 
;erling.  Fine  silver  riay  readily  be  recognized  from  its  unusual  whiteness. 
I  this  state  the  silver  is  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  and  it  is  rarely  used 
■r-.T.t   for  special  purposes  v;here  softness  is  necessary.  Standard  silver  is 

more  often.   It  bears  wear  and  oear  much  bexter  than  pure  raetrl. 

The  various  silver  pieces  are  shaped  in  dies  csLide  of  soft  steel.  There 
e  tv;o  pairs  of  dies  for  each  piece  of  silver,   ..hen  each  lialf  comes  out  of 
16  die  it  is  soldered  to  the  other  half,   if  the  rose  pattern  is  to  be  used, 
16  piece  must  be  stamped  three  tines. 

Before  liandles  are  put  together  they  are  paanted  with  borax,  llaen  tuey 

e  put  into  a  furnace  which  is  heated  to  fifteen  hundred  degrees.  Rosin 

id  tallow  pitch  is  put  inside  the  handle  of  floral  pattern  pieces  so  that 
16  seams  may  be  filed. 

Forks  are  cut  from  long  strips  of  silver  to  whatever  size  is  desired, 
le  tines  are  sliarpened  on  wheels  of  emory.  In  order  to  remove  polish  the 
irks  are  put  in  a  furnace  hea.ted  to  tloirteen  hundred  degrees. 

The  floral  designs  are  first  sketched  on  the  bowls  in  pencil,   rhey 
e  raised  from  theinside  by  means  of  a  vibrator.   The  vibrator  is  a  machine 
lich  causes  the  vibration  of  a  large  nail,  v/hich  in  turn  raises  the  design. 
;  requires  approximately  forty  minvrtes  to  raise  a  repousse  silver  bov/1, 
ter  the  design  lias  been  raised,  a  skilled  artist  engraves  the  more  deli- 
ite  lines  v/ith  very  fine  tools, 

;vhen  the  pieces  have  been  finished,  tey  are  put  into  pumice  sand  mixed 
.th  oil,   ihe  roughness  of  the  sand  enables  spots  and  stains  to  be  removed, 
ter  the  pieces  imve  been  removed  from  the  sand,  they  are  brushed  with  a 
dff  bristled  brush  vmich  is  electrically  controlle...  and  v/hich  revolves 
iry  rapidly,   rhis  brush  removes  any  pumice  which  is  left  on  the  silver. 
ley  are  then  polished  with  rouge,  xn  the  final  step  the  silver  is  washed, 
.earned  and  dried  in  saw-dust. 


iferences: 

information  sent  by  che  compa.ny 
ubservation  during  a  personal  visit 


tii>  ^<£c/fUKt^ 
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Sun        (Baltimore   Street  and  Sun   Square.      Visits   should   be 
irranged  in  advance.  ) 

In   1851  The  Sun   Iron  Building,    the   first   iron   building   in 
world,   was   erected  at  Baltimore  and  South   Streets.      The   fire 
904  practically   destroyed  the   building,    and  a   new  home  for 

Sun"  was    built   at   Baltimore   Street  and  Sun   Square.      Later 
ts   enlarged  to    include   "The  Evening   Sun"   and   "The   Sunday 

• 

The  printing   of  a   daily  paper   is   a   coraplex  process  and  makes 
asary  a  great   variety   of   equipment.      It  requires  a   large  and 
cient   staff  of   reporters   besidesrevrrite  men,    telephone   oper- 
a,    stock  receivers,    feature  writers,    experienced  photographers 
'f^-'-' era  tors    of   the  machinery  itself.      The  paper  used  in   the 

:.tion   is    imported  from  Maine  and  Canada   in   its   finished 
,    seventy   tons    of  which  are  used  a   day.      The  linotype,    stere- 
,e  and  monotyi-)e  machines  with  the  presses  and  binders  are 
lost   importance   in  the  printing   of  the  paper.      There   is  a 

1  room  for   '/ire-photos  vtoich   enable  photographs  to  be  re- 
from   distant  places  and  printed   in  a   very   short    time. 

I  Local  nev/s   is   phoned   in  to  the  rewrite  men  by  reporters   on 
|.      There   are  direct   telephones   installed  in   the  Police  Eead- 
Iters   Building,    the   CoiirthoLise,    and  the  City  Hall.      There   are 
-Lferent  wire  rooms    in  the  Sun  Building  to  handle  the  words 
'3,      In  the  stock  rooms,    of  v/hich   there   are   tv/o,    tlie  Uew 
nd   Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges  are    connected  I'/ith  Ijew  York 
■3    tickers  which  require   a   caller  and  tv/o   compositors.      The 
•3rs  maintain  an   extensive    Information  Department  where 
jds   01    questions  are   ansv/ered  daily. 

j  {-In  tc-U     u-f 

The  rev/riting   and  final  etee&taag  take  i^lace   in  the   editorial 
/hich  are  situated  on   the   fourth   floor.      Also  on   this   floor 
tiie  Associated  Press,    '.Western  Union,    and  Postal  Telegraph 
3es.      The  feature  articles  ?/ritten   by   special   staff  men   and 
a   include   "The  Good  Evening  Column",    "Aunt   Ada's    Advice   to 
Ciovelorn",    and  "The  Great  Game   of  Politics"  hy  Prank  R.    Zent. 

features  as   the  comics   are   obtained   from  organizations 
a  as  syndicates,    devoted  to   the  business   of  supplying  such 
rial. 

Type  setting    is    the   art   of  transferring  written  copy   from 
original  form   on  paper   to  metal,    so.  that    ink  rolled  over   the 
L   can  be   impressed  on  paper.      The  written   copy  goes   to  the 
)sing   room,    where  the   copy   cutter   cuts   it    into  "takes", 
1  are    then    set   into   type   by  the  c omT)osi t or s^^o^r ^linotype 
iters  and  are   passed   on  to   the   assembling   b*;a"n da .      The  men 
lis    department  put  the  stories    together  and  add   or   extract 
i,      Inl:   is  rolled  over   the  type  which  is  put   on  galleys, 
"IS    of  paper  pressed  by   rollers   over   the   type  form  the  proofs, 
I  go   to  proofreaders  who   compare   them  with   the  original 

!S, 

Illustrative   photographi-c   reproduction   calls   for  a   specially 
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.ned  dep;^traent  unaer  a    supervising  head.      Photograj^hers  who 
lize   in  ta::ins   pictures    from  the  air    in  planes   are   included 
!  staif.      Photographs   go   first   to   an  artist  who  retouches 

,    and,    if  necessary,    enlarges   ther.i.     Reproductions   of  pictui-es 
by  artists  are   called   line   cuts    and  do  not   req\iire  to  loe 

.,.1  up   like  a  iDhotograph  .because  they  hav<.)  no   solid  bacJcground. 

photo-engraving   cameras   break  up   the  photograph   in  rephoto- 
Ing   to  a   special   type   of  film.      The  result   is   that   the 
rap}i   is   literally  strained,    or   sieved,    through  the  holes, 
1   the   film  vhen  developed  there   is  a  reproduction  not    of 

photograph  but   of  3,600  pieces   of  photograph  to    the  square 

I,    '.vhich  v/ill   afterv/ard  appear  as    so  many   dots    of  metal 

iding  out   from  the   zinc  plate.      The  back  of  the  plate  and  th-e 
re  painted  vitii  asphaltum  to    keep   the  nitric  acid   from 
ig  them.      Reproducing  photographs    in  photogravure   for   thie 
J   section"    is    done  on  copper   instead   of   zinc, 

"Groing   to  Press"  has   always  been  the   important  moment   of 
i.biishers'    or  editor's   lii'e.      Hach   of   the   Sunpaper  r^r esses 
e   of  seven  cylinder   sections   each  one  of  which  prints 
--   P^ges   of   the  paper   in    d^iplicate,    or   sixteen  plates.      First 
I'e   is   a  type   cylinder   to   v/hich  the  type  plates  are   locked; 
ing  this   is  another,    the  impression  cylinder,    'vhich   is 
d  v/ith  a   cork   composition,      ;\t   the  bottom  of  each  half 
n,    there    is   a   trough   of   ink,    and    connecting  it  with  the 
)  cylinder   is    a  series  of    composition  rollers.      As   the   press 
JS,    a  force   pump   in  the  trough   sprays   ink  on  the   first   set  -tj^ 
Lers,    v/hich  pass    it    on   to   the   next,    etc.      Paper    ,    made   from  ^' 
ipulp   coming   from  Llaine   and  Canada,    is   in  rolls   on   a  cone, 
is   fed  tnrough  the  press   between  the  type  and  impression 
Lnder,      jlach  press   room  in   the  press  v/ill  print   56  pages   in 
or    three   seconds   at   the  rate   of  36,000  aji  hoiur. 


3rences 

Lt  mde   to   the  plant  ^^Uey^v^fc"A"'**^^*^''''■"^ 

■'aking  of  X  Newspaper",    bo oklet*^ published  by  the    "Sunpapers" 


vford 
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S'7I!^T)SLL  B^.OTHSRS  ^LASS  FACTORY  (Russell  and  Bayard  Streets 

Visiting  hours  -"  A.  ''.  '     .   , 
Satard  1.7  s) 
&vindell  Brothers,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  plants  in  Balti- 
more, v/as  established  first  as  the  firm  of  Senir,  Emery,  and  Swindell  in 
1869.  Four  years  later  it  became  the  firm  of  Swindell  Brothers,  and  the 
factory  at  Russell  and  Bayard  streets  v/as  built.   In  the  early  days  Swin- 
dell Brothers  manufactured  window  glass  exclusively.  About  I08O  the  first 
green  glass  bottle  department  was  opened. 

In  1901  the  window  glass  factory  v/as  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  "dry 
tank"  for  making  "hard  blov/"  glass  bottles  v/as  built  in  its  place.  In 
this  dry  tank  a  charge  of  glass  is  melted  at  night  and  then  used  th3  next 
day.   In  1923  the  dry  tank  was  torn  out  and  a  contiri&us  tank  f urriace  was 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  by  machinery.  Early  in  1929  the 
flint  ^lass  departm-^nt  was  torn  down  and  a  second  continous  tank  furnace 
for  machine  manufacture  replaced  it.  This  t  nk  fMrna.ce  is  a  large  recep- 
tacle into  which  raw  materials  are  fed  at  Intervals  and  fro;n  ;/hich  moltcr 
glass  it  continously  drawn.  The  larger  of  the  tanks  has  a  capacity  of 
eighty-  seven  tons  of  rnolten  glass,  and  over  two  days  are  necessary  for 
a  given  amount  of  material  to  v/ork  through. 

There  are  two  methods  of  glass  raanufacture  in  the  Sv/indell  factory, 
the  pot  furnace  and  the  tank  furna.ce.   The  Swindell  plant  operates  a 
fourteen-  pot  furnace,  the  glass  from  which  is  blown  by  hand.  The  uf"ual 
method  of  working  a  pot  furnace  is  to  v/ork  one  half  of  the  pots  during 
a  working  day,  then  to  fill  these  pots  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a  nev/ 
supply;  the  next  'Vv  th'-:  other  half  of  the  i-ots  i£  v/orked  v*ile  the  first 
supply  is  melting.  Ai-blow  pipe  is  stuck  through  the  opening  in  the  fiT- 
nace  wall  into  the  pomnd  revolved  ur:til  just  the  right  quantity  of  glass 
has  adhered  to  it,  li   is  then  removed  and  the  glass  is  rolled  into  shy.pe 
on  a  polished  plate  and  then  put  into  a  mold.  The  blower  blov/f;  into  the 
pipe,  which  at  the  end  of  this  operation  is  broken  off.   The  bottle  is 
removed  from  the  mold  and  then  th':,  neck  is  inserted  into  a  small  furnace^p 
and  finished  by  heating. 

Although  lar'fe  quantities  of  glass  are  still  blown  by  mouth,  the 
majority  of  them,  are  blov/n  by  machine.   Intricate  apparatus,  operating 
rapidly,  ■'o'=;s  the  v/ork  of  former  hands  and  lungs.   One  tank  furnace  will 
feed  all  tVi-  ri ■■ehines,  each  one  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  eight  bottles  per  minute.  These  machines  are  operated  by  com- 
pressed air  ,  although  electricity  is  the  main  source  of  power.  Parts 
of  these  machines  are  controlled  by  motors;  one  of  these  is  the  needle 
that  determines  the  flov/  of  molten  glas.-  into  the  feeder, 

Sv/indell  Brothers  specialize  in  bottles  for  perfume,  talcura,  bath 
salts,  prescriptions,  and  medicines.   The  frosted,  etched,  colored,  or 
fancy-  shaped  containers  so  often  demanded  by  perfume  companies  require 
Ei.illed  hand  labor,  though  the  Sv/indell  plant  has  developed  a  machine 
whici/  polishes  a  number  of  bottles  at  one  time.  Besides  melting  gla;  r 

nd  blov/ing  bottles  there  are  the  mold  shop,  the  cutting,  grinding, 
polishing,  and  frosting  departments,  a  black  smith  shop,  and  a  corrugated 
box  department, 

''^  ^^^NCE :  ■ 
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istory   of  Baltimore's  ]'u"blic   Lllpraries 

The    first   public    library   in    3alti:aore    oponed   in   a  private 
ome   in  a  room  set  apart   for  that  pui'pose.      2he   entire  house, 
f  v/hioh  the    first   library   was  a  part,    could  be   sheltered   in 
16   entrance   of  the  new  "3noch  Pratt   Tree   Library, 


Those  Baltiinoreans  who  patronized  the    first   library 
afore  the  Ti evolutionary   ' 'ar  paid  a   subscription  fee   of  four 
'liars  a  year.      The  library  v/as   started  mader  Vixe   auspices 
illlam  I.Iurphy  who  had  a  book  store   on  Market   Street  now 
n   as   Baltiraore   otreet.      In   1784  this   library  was   bought 
.„   continued   by  Kugli  Barkley.      It    is   understood  that   two 
lihers  also  su}pplied  the  public   v/ith  reading  matter  at   this 
J,    but   they  must  have   been   i»;.-..Ll'jr   as    there   is   no  record 

Llr,    3ari:ley's   library  ?/as   taken   over   in   1796   by   The 
Ltrary   Company   of  Baltiiiore,    v;hich  had  been   established  by 
roiainent    citizens,    and    this   became   our   first  free  public    11- 
•ary.      The   intellectual  life  of   the   community  was  well  served 
id  tv70  years   later   the   public  had  such  a  reading  mind  that 
16   library  was  moved  to    larger   quarters,      It   this   time  Salti- 
)reans   enjoyed   the  lu:airy   of  a   library   of  3,300  volumes. 
lis   company  acquired  a   large   and  valuable   collection   of 
lOks   and  for   a  long  period  served   the   public  adequately. 
;ain  the  Library   Company  moved  to   larger  rooms   in  the  Athe- 
.eura  Building,    then  situated  on   St.    Paul   and  Saratoga   Streets, 
.ere    it  remained  until  1856  when  the   volumes  were   transferred 
the  Ilaryland  Historical   Society.      The  books   then  nuraberiflg 
,000,    many  v/hich   '/ould  be   difficult    if  not   impossible   to 
iplace,    v/ere  transferred   only   on  the   condition  that  they 
ould   be   added  to    the   3,000  already  with  the  historical  soci- 
y  and  also  that    the  v;hole   should  be  maintained  as   a   free 
brary   open   to   the  public   for   consultation  and  reference. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association   of  Baltimore  was 
rmed  in  1839   and  was   closely   interv/oven  with  the   community 
fe   of  Baltimore   for   many  years.      It  affoi'ded  opportunities 
r  general  reading  and   technical  study  to  the   clerks    in 
rcantile  houses.      The   library  was   intended   to   becoiae  a  sort 

business   college,    with  classes   and  lectures,    which   the 
rectov-s  hoped  ^'ould   develop   into    the  first  great  Merchant's 
liege   in  the  country.      The   enterprise,    however,    became   di- 
rted  from  its    original  aims   and  narrov/ed   to   the  maintenance 

a,  reading  and   circulating   library  v/ith  more   or   less    of  a 
cial  element   in  it.      It  was   knovm  to   the   earlier    Balti- 
reans,    the    forefathers   of    the   present  generations,    under 
e  very   si' role   title   of  Mercantile   Library. 

It    is- a  far    cry  from  these   little   libraries  with   their 
ay  stocks   of  books    to   the  present  public   library   of  Baltimore 
ty  with  a  great  reading  public  which  borrows   several  million 
oks  a  year. 
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Itlrnore  I^iepai'tment    of  Legislative  ,vefei-ence        (City  Hall, 

Holiday   Street 
betv;een  Fayette 
and   Lexington) 

The   Department    of   Legislative  Reference  was   originally 
ui'^'anised  in  1906  and   later   reorganized  in   1932  by  combina- 
'tion  with  the    "City   Library",      Tlie  iinion  vms   consujamated 

inly  because  both  contained  only  historical  and  legislative 
cji'erences. 

The   Department   of  Legislative  P.eference   circulates  among 
tjie  state  and  city    officials   and   "outsiders  v/ho   are   reliable". 
There   is  no   time   limit   on  books   for    these   officials,    bat   the 
terial   is  subj  ect   to   call  as  needed.      The  library    contains 
ic, 000   books  and  40,000  pamphlets.      It  maintains  a   card   index 
iof    all  bills   and  ordinances    introduced,    shavirg  the    progress 
of  these   tlu-ou^i'hout   their  discussion  and  consideration.      It 
■'.3  0  has    old  state   and  city  documents,    department  of   finance 

.ports   and   budgets,    codes    of  every    sts. te  in  tue   Union,    model 
laws,    and  'other    legislative    information.      The   Baltimore   Depart- 
ment   of   Legislative  Reference  was   among  the   first   legisla- 
tive  librax-ies   in  the  United  States,    being   proceeded   0:,ly 
by  a  similar   organization   in     'isconsin. 

References: 

"Directory  of   Snecial  Libraries    in  Baltimore,    Iferylund  and 
Vicinity",    1934 
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iol  Libraries   of  Baltimore   City 

Of  recent  years   there  has   been  a   conspicuous  grov/th  of 
est  and   efficiency   in  school  libraries.      This  has   corae  from 
:rowing  conviction  that   one   of  the   chief  functions   of   the 
1   is  to   teac  1  children  hov/  to   study,    that   is,    to    train  them 
corae  progressively   independent  and   self-reliant.      This 
ing   is  now  begun   in   1ii  e   lowest   grades   and  gradually   extended 
e   ctiild  grows    in  skill.      In   "liie   older   elementary   buildings 
.ovision  was   made   for   libraries.      In   fact,    not  until  platoon 
j)ls     /ere   introduced  was   it  thought  necessary   to  have   libraries 
lementary  schools.      In  the  new  building  program  it   is  probable 
! many,    if  not  all,    of   the  buildings   to   be   erected  will  have 
m  for    libraries.      It  the  present  time  approximately  ddfo  of 
leraentary  schools  and   each  of  the  senior   and  junior  high 
Is  have   some  form  of   school  library  for    the  use   of  the 
s. 

Notable  prcg'ress   has   been  made   in    extending  and  enlarging 
ibrary  work  of   the   intermediate  grades  viiich  for    some   time 
een   conducted  with  the    efficient  cooperation   of  the  Tilnoch 

Free   Library.      "Jell-equipped,    attractive   library   rooms 
"been  established  in  a  number   of  buildings.      Other   schools 

do  not  have  these  resources,   are   supplied  v/ith  extensive 
.lating  reading  matter  by    the  Pratt   LilDrary.      In  addition, 

school  has   been  given  a   set   of  well-graded,    carefully 
books  as  a  nucleus   for   its   own  school  library,      Besides 
egular   classroom  libraries,    the  Division   of  Music   3ducation 
five  loped  a   circulating  library   of  36E  phonograph  records 
Ifty-nine  masterworks   containing  978  selections   for  use 
e   schools.      This   central  library  has   proved  to    be  a  very 
ical  factor   in  the  progress   of  music  education  by  furnish- 
iiany   records  which   v/ere  needed  but  not  available   in  the 
ol  libraries. 

The  value   of  a  school  library  depends   very   largely  upon 
suitability   of  the   books   coniposing  tlie  collection  and  the 
tesibility   of   the   library    itself.      Books  are  generally 
rhased  on   recommendation   of  the   faculty  members,    through 
1  central  committee   of  approval.      This  committee   is  HEide  up 
^e   librarian,    if    there   is  one,    and  one  or  more   department 
'B   or  teachers,    and  in  some  schools,    the  principal  or  the 
-"■ii'incipal.      The  regular   School  Budget  allotment   for   books 
lly   supplemented  by  genero^^s   contributions  from  a 
of  alumni  associations,    par ent -teacher   organizations, 
.lends   of  the   schools. 

..'.iie   largest   school  library   in   the   city,    that   of   the  Baltl- 
ity  College,    has    over   11,000  volumes,    and  tlie  next 
est,     /estern  High  School,    6,400  volumes.      The   other   libraries 

in  size..-     The  typical  elementary   school  library  has   358 
mes,    v/hile  the   average  junior  high   library  has  approximately 
vc  lumes , 


rences 
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ypovb   of  the   Coimaiss loners   of  Public   Schools  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland",    19£8 
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Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library     (Cathedral  Fi-anklin) 

In  lou£,   Enoch  Pratt,   a  Balti,aui^.  .i-irchjint,    granted  the  city  oppor- 
tinity  to  establish  a  free  library  when  he  offered  the  sura  of   $833,333.33 
r  such  a  purpose  provided  the  city  would  create  a  perpetual  fund  of 
J, 000  per  annum.     The  gift  was  accepted  and  four  years  later  the  rococo 
ilding  that   formerly  stood  on  Mulberry  Street  was  completed.   Subsequent- 
,   Mr.   Pratt   supplied  funds   for  six  branches  and  in  that  day,   of  all 
3rican  cities,   Baltimore  ranlced  second  only  to  Boston  in  library  accomo- 
iions.     This  honor  was   soon  lost  due  to  the  city's  grb\7th  in  area  and 
pulation  without  a  corresponding  development   of  library  facil5.ties, 
•.  drev/  Carnegie,    in  1906,   responded  to  a  request  with  a  donation  of  half 
million  dollars  to  be  used   for  the  construction  of  t\7enty  branch  lib- 
ries  which  should  be  maintained  by  the  city  upon  an  i-ippropriation  ofnot 
loss  than  10^  of  the  cost   of  the  buildings  v/hich  should  be  erected  upon 
1-its  provided  by  the  municipality  or  interested  individuals.     After 
'.^ht  branches  had  been  built,   hov/ever  the  World  'far  and  the  rise  in 
i-ces  delayed  construction,    until  by  1923  the  fund  had  been  exhausted 
oer  having  furnished  means   for  only  fourteen  libraries  and  half  the  cos:, 
a  fifteenth.      Today  there  are  tv/enty-seven  branch  libraries  of  which 
...0  city  itself  provided  only  three. 

In  1927,   the  people  of  Balti::!ore,   by  a  majority  of  50,000  votes, 
..roved  a  public  loan  of   '*3,000,0^''~'C  with  \yhich  to  buy  additional  land 
:d  build  an  adequate  new  Centra.l  Libr8.ry  on  Cathedral  and  Mulberry 
Streets,     The  site  selected  is  directly  opposite  the  Cathedral  made 
famous  by  the  late  Cardinal  Gibbons, 

'7oric  was  begun  at  once  and  in  designing  the  exterior  the  architects, 
Claude  N,   Friz,    of  Baltimore  and  his  associates,   Edward  L.   Tilton  and 
Alfred  M.   Githens  of  Nev;  York,    chose  a  mingling  of  Renaissance  and  Grec- 
ian classic  as  a  pattern.      The  building  departs  from  the  traditional 
inatitutionalism  of     the  past.      It  has  a  dignity  befitting  such  an  insti- 
tution,  but  aljiignity  characterized  by  friendlintrss  rather  than  aloof- 
.':;s.     Long  stairv/ays  of  approach,    small  ground  floor  windov/s,    giving 
a  appearance  of  a  fortress  or  mausoleum,   were  ruled  out.      Instead, 
-ie  enters  the  new  Library  on  its  moan  service  floor  at   sidewalk  level, 
id  the  high  first   floor  ceiling  permits  windows  of  great   size,  '/hich, 
.'':h  the  diffused  light   streaming  dovm  through  the  Central  Hall,    reives  the 
terior  an  aspect  of  brightness  and  liveliness,   distinctly  refreshing 
i.  inspiring.     The  modern  note  is  emphasized  by  aseries  of  twelve  great 
'splay  windows  ^long  the  Cathedral  Street   front,    placed  at 'a  con- 
nient  height   fcr  -observation  by  thousands  ofpassersby.     This  istl-b 
r  st  time  that  any  library  has  made  provision  for   street   exhibits 
'  f-o  extensive  a  scale.      Those  are  the  ."community's   Lhow  ?/indows" 

-Ich  the  Library   shows,   during  the  couEse  of  each  year,   a  cross- 
ction  of   coTomunity  interests,   together  with  an  appropriate  group 
books  demonstrating  how  the  Library  links  up  v/itb  each  of  these 
berests.      The  building  is  regarded  by  critics  as  unsurpassed  by 
ublic  library  in  the  country. 

Perhaps  no  seciio^i  of  the   buildi:  oealing  than  the 

ildren's  room.      Situated  in  the  basement,   t'ras  room  has  been  made 
-to  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  cit^/.     T-'^   '"■='' ling  decorations, 
t'le  work  of  the  Baltimore  artist,    Paul  Roche,      :       formulated  the 
neral   color  scheme  and  design  employed  in  tlie  building,   has  de- 
leted  in  soft,    luminous,    yet    '•'^•'  r.-ilor-p^    lc-.rdiiarks  in  thp  ri^^iroim^- 
nt   of  children's  literatur:. 
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Another  special  room  cf  unusual  interest  is  devoted  to 
Maryland  history.  In  it  Mr.  Roche  has  pictured  notable  places 
and  events  cf  local  and  national  importance  in  Maryland. 

There  are  many  departmental  services  at  the  Central  Library. 
While  the  general  Reference  Department  and  the  Popular  Library 
contain  several  thousand  volumes,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
library's  collection  is  divided  into  eight  subject  departments, 
corresponding  to  eight  broad  fields  of  learning,  like  the  de- 
partments of  a  university,  each  with  itrj  r^j.blic  service  staff. 
These  departments  are  Industry  and  Science;  Business  and  Ec- 
onomics; Civics  and  Sociology;  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Re- 
ligion; History,  Travel,  and  Biography;  Maryland  Collection; 
Literature;  and  Pine  Arts.   Each  contains  circulating  books, 
both  popular  and  scholarly,  reference  volumes,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  clippings,  bibliographies,  and  indexes  to  subject 
matter.   There  are  66o  current  periodicals  in  the  Central  read- 
ing room.   The  Pine  Arts  Department  has  a  collection  of  prints 
that  may  be  borrowed  from  by  the  lover  of  art.   Its  musical 
section  has  much  of  interest.   In  the  Education  -Department  are 
2,000  sets  of  stereopticon  slides  which  are  loaned  to  teachers 
and  lecturers. 

Reading  clubs,  debating  clubs,  and  story  hours  for  chil- 
dren have  been  organized  to  stimulate  the  appreciation  of  lit- 
erature.  The  libraries  circulate  books  written  in  30  foreign 
lanpuap-es.   During  each  year  .•approximately  1??  lectures  on 
varied  subjects  are  given  in  the  ?5  lecture  halls  of  the  var- 
ious branches.   The  Library  now  contains  700,000  volumes  and 
lends  3,000,000  books  a  year.  There  are  approximately  300,000 
boc]:  users.   The  Central  Library  is  open  for  reading  and  cir- 
culation from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  on  weekdays. 

The  rules  of  the  Library  are:  "Anyone  who  lives  in  Balti- 
more, or  who  is  employed,  attends  school,  or  pays  taxes  on 
property  within  the  city,  may  borrow  books  free.   Residents 
and  non-residents  alike  may  use  the  reference  and  reading  rooms 
without  a  borrower's  card." 

References: 

Baltimore;    Its  History  and   Its  People-Volume  I 
Clippings    in    the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Pamphlets   and    clippings   at   Central  Library 
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The  Main  Floor  of  Central  Pratt  Library 
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1.  Main  Entrance 

2.  Desk  where  books 

3.  Entrance  leading 
of  library 

4.  DesK  where  books  are  charged 

5.  Industry  and  Science  Room 

6.  Civics  and  Sociology  Room 

7.  Education,  Philosophy  and 
Religion  Room 

8.  Reference  Room 

9.  Catalogues 


10.  History,  Travel  and  ^iography 
Room 

11.  Literature  and  Foreign 
Language  Room 

12.  Modern  Books 

13.  Card  Desk 

14.  Return  Desk 

15.  Information  Desk 
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Enoch  Fratt   Free  Library  --  Branch  Libraries 


Funber 


Name 


1 

Fremont 

2 

Hollinp 

3 

South  Baltimore 

4 

Canton 

cr 

Broadway 

6 

Peabody  Heights 

7 

Hampden 

J  8 

Walbrook 

9 

Locust  Point 

10 

Old  Town 

11 

S.  Central  Ave. 

12 

Mt.  Clare 

'  13 

Patterson  Park 

14 

Forest  Park 

15 

Waverly 

16 

Park  Heights 

17 

Easterwood 

18 

Clifton 

19 

Fells  Point 

20 

Hamilton 

21 

Mt.  Washington 

22 

Govans 

23 

Brooklyn 

.24 

Loudon 

25 

Poland  Park 

26 

Gardenville 

27 

Westport 

Pef erenv 

les: 

Address 

Fremont  and  Pitcher 

Calhoun   and  Hollins 

Light   and   Gittings 

Ellwood   and   O'Donnell 

N.   Broadway  and  Miller 

St.   Paul   near  25th 

Falls  Road  near  27th 

Clifton  and  Hilton 

Fort  Ave.  and  Decatur 

Gay  and  Aisquith 

S.  Central  and  Watson 

Barre  and  Carroll 

Linwood  and  Fayette 

Garrison  and  Calloway 

Gorsuch  and  Firk 

Kej'worth  near  Park  Heights 

J^orth  near  Stnallwood 

Wolfe  and  20th 

S.  Ann  below  Fleet 

Hamilton  and  Richard  Ave. 

Smith  and  Greeley  Ave. 

Bellona  near  York  Poad 

Patapsco  and  3^^^ 

S.  Loudon  near  Frederick  Rd, 

Roland  near  Longwood  Ed. 

Belair  P.d.  and  LaSalle 

2505  Annapolis  P.d. 


Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  leaflet 


The  Johns  Hopkins   University   Library        (Gilman  Hall, 

Hoinevvood) 

/.'he  Johns  Hopkins    '^library  antedates  the   university 
Itself.      The    '"ji.brary  vras    started  in   1875  when   "janlel 
Colt    Crilman, ,  first  i.u'esident   of   the    University,    begran 
to  buy  books    on  universities   in  ^.nticipat ion   of  the 
establishment   of  Hopkins.      The  fund  left  by  Johns 
Hopxiins   for   the   founding,    of  a  university,    while   large, 
was   nevertheless   not   adequate  for   the   purchase   of 
housing  accomodations   and  the  necessary   books   j-or  a 
library.     Mr.    Gilraan  and  his  advisers   knew  perfectly 
well   tiuit  an   Institution   such  as   they  v  ished  to  cre- 
ate couid  not   exist  v/ithout  a  well-selected  library. 
They  felt,    however,    that  the   presence   in   Baltimore 
of  the  excellent   Peabody  Library  of  60,000  volumes 
made    it  unnecessary  for   them  to  attempt    xt    once   tu 
gather   and  house   a  self-sufficient  university   li- 
brary.     Therefore,    the    decision  was  made  to    locate 
close   to    the  Peabody  and  to  nnke  use   of   the    library 
of  that   institiition.     Hence  the   selection   of  Howard 
Street    for    the   original  buildings   of   the   Johns  Hop- 
kins   University.      The  initial  appropriation  for    the 
purchase   of    books  was   only  •^|;5,000.      The  results   at 
first  were   very  satisfactory;    the   collection,    placed 
in  a  modest    building  known  as  Hopkins  Hall,   grew 
slowly.     ?orty  years  after   its   opening,   the  University  . 
moved  to    its    -resent  site   at  Homeviood.      \t  that  time 
the   Library   contained,    in  all   its   departments,    a 
little  less    than   200,000  bound  volumes.      In  chtiracter 
it    was    "spotty",    that   is,    excellent   in  certain  special 
subjects  and  deficient    in   others,      llo  lor^er  were   the 
Hopkins   faculty  and  students  able    to   depend  so   lar£;ely 
upon  the  Peabody  Library,      '.ostly   voliimes   which  could 
have   been  obtained  at   nominal  prices  .were  not    dupli- 
cated so   long  as  they  were   available   at  the   Peabody, 
but    tifiesG   became  practically  useless   Tor   daily  ref- 
erence and  had  to   be   supplied,   as  far  as   possible, 
at  Homev/ood.      Some  volumes  had   Increased  tremendoiisly 
in  value,    and  many  such  books  have   never   been   purchased. 
During  recent   years  more  generoiis  additions  have   beem 
iiBde.      "'ertain  collections,    aided  by  gifts  and  endo/- 
ments,    liave   lent  distinction.      The  departmental  li- 
braries  serving  the   medical  sciences  liave   been  com- 
bined  into   the   '.'elch  Lledlcal  Library,  '    Other  fields 
have  begun  v/ork  with  provisions  for  the   founding   of 
their    special   libraries,      '''ince   its    establ  is  lament 
the   Eopxiiins    Liprary  has   become   custodian   of  a   number 
of  notable  special  collections.      One   of   these   is 
the'  collection  of  material    concerning    Idmund  Spenser, 
which   is  of  unique   value  and  interest  to   scholars. 
It   is   said  to  be  the   best  working   collection   of 
Spenseriana   in   the  v/orld.      Other   collections  are: 
the    Illuminated  collection;    the  Oliver     'endell  Holmes 
Collection   of   original  anatomy   quizzes;    the  Kofraann 
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OoiiGCtion   ox    ^ioies;    tiic  vaxu:„uxe   cuxiGCoion   ox    aoc- 
urnenta  v/hicli  present   a  personal  ^;limpse   of    \merican 
cultural  and  political  progreas,    including  a  map  by 
'ashington,    a   copy   of   the  national  unthem  vvrit^on  by 
its  author,    the  i:ev.    B.F.    Smith,    manuacrix)ts   by 
Natjianiel  Hawthorne,    Jaraee  R.  Handall,      alt     'hitrian, 
poe f    Lo'/ell,    Lee,    Sherman,    Lanier,   and  many    others; 
300  voluines    of    Italian  literature;    copies   of  rare 
first   editions;    the  Redv/ood  Donation   of  rare  weapons, 
the   Sidney   Lanier   Collection,    etc,       it   present   the 
Library    containB    :iT!pro:ciri-itol.v  a50,000  volumes. 

V   uo'.7i.y  aaaea   L3,ytj  i^eu  j^;ruviaes   puoxio   use    u ..    uie 
faciliti&s   of   the  Library    tliroU(_<h  paid  Membership   in 
the  recently   organized  Friends  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Library.      Its   primary   object   is   to    create  a   fund  for 
the   purchase    of  rare   or  valu=j.blc    publications. 

Of   --ro  it    -irtistic    interest    in  tno   iiorary   are   tlse 
nineteen  stained  glass  v/indows   containing  the  print- 
ers'  marks   of  a  like  number   of  the  early  master 
craftsmen   of  the  press.      The  v/indov/s  are  the  gift   of 
I  Irs.   Mary  I'ing  Oarey,    in  memory   of   hier   father,    Francis 
!•   King,    who   vras   one   of  the  original  trustees   of   the 
university.      The  problem  had  been   primarily  ho"-   to 
hold  dovm  the    list   to   nineteen   master  printers' 
marks,        c.v  ordingly  the  choice   of  marks  de  for 

their   iijurinsio    beauty,   tlieir  fitness  as   suujocts, 
their-   historic   interest,   and  their  importance   either 
in  the   field   of  printing   or  publishing.      In.  the 
central  -yindoi-;   is   a   circular  design  with  the   profiles 
of  Gutenberg,    Fust  and  3choffer.      Flanking  the   father 
of  the  art  and  his  associates  are  the  windows  i/ith 
the    mar.-s    of    "llliam  Caxton,    Mdus  Manutus,    Christo- 
pher Plantin  and  Johann  Froben.      '2he    others   finally 
selected  were    Jolfe,    Yostre,    Inshelm,    Dal  Gesu, 
Pynson,    De  Colines,    Slverer,    Gryphius,      echel,     -sti- 
enne,    Giunta,   F.atdolf,    Yerard    aid  Ilenr icpetri.       "ven 
in  tiie    v/indows'    borders   the  historical  scheme   le 
follovi/ed  out.      xhe    borders   ai-e   based  on  paper  water- 
marks  characteristic   of  tlie   printers'   homeland.      The 
windows,   ifor  all  their  decorations,   are  still  useful; 
they  admit   the   li^;ht  viiich  a    reading'  room  should 
iiave.      The  stained  portions  of  the  v/indows  are    in 
t/o    layers,    the  brittle  gold  "glass,   '^vhich  produces 
the  most   brilliant  colors,    is   mounted   on  more  durable 
lead  glass    to    insure  greater   dur.-bility.      This  meth- 
od  assures  "the  glaaawork  a  lifet  .  -east   500 
years.      Many  experts   believe   the  i  oju-iua    -ullection 
to  be  the   best  designed   -'.nd  noat   interesting   display 
of  printers'   marks    in              nited  states. 
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ibrary    of    'die  lied ical  and  Chirnrf:ical  Faculty    of   the   State 
of  Llar./l.md        (1211  Cathedral  :3trGet.      Visiting 

hours:      9  A. LI.    to    9:30  P. 1,1,    every  day 
except   Sunday) 

Jhe  Iledical  and  Chiriu-gical  Faculty   Library  was   established 
i.wuO  by   ti.e  Llaryland   State  Iledical  Society.      There   are  fev; 
er  inedical  libraries   in   the   United   States.      On  Jujae    7,    1830, 
'.culty  met  at   the    ;\theneuin  Building,    on  the   corner   of 
ul  and  Lexington    Streets,    and  under    the   stirculation   of 
.  irauel   Baker  voted    ''600  for    the  purpose   of  purchasing 
riodic  1  and  other    standard  v/orks    in  medicine — to   bo  plxi-ced 
gome   suitable  situation   for  the  use   of  the  members".      Large 
ations    and  contributions   were  made   by  members   of   the   Faculty 
j  by  183E   the  Library  had  a   total   of   343   volumes,    "many  prob- 
"  not    to   be    found  elsev-Aiere   in  this    country".      The    Library 
irst    located  on  Lexington  Street   at   the  residence   of 
.muel  Chew,    the   librarian.      In  1840   the  volumes   totaling 
.  3re   moved  to  Dr.    Chev/'s   office  at   88  II.   Howard  Street, 
in  bet-:een   Saratoga  and  llulberry  Streets.      The    Library  was 
loved  to  the  Llaryland  Bible  Society   in  184£   and   then   the 
iirous   wanderings    of    the   Library  began  and  v^ere  not   without 
|il.      The  Library  "was    successively  housed  in   Dr.   Fonerdon's 
jice,    in   the  nev;    Itheneurfl  Building,    in  the  I.Iercantile   Library, 
,847  Hamilton   Terrace,    etc.      The  Book  and  Journal  Club  con- 
'buted  annually  about    ;500  and  the  Frick  I^unds   contributed 
'0,     In  Lltirch,    1809,    the  Library  was  moved  to  1211  Cathedral 
:<}et  v/here  it    is  now  permanently   situated.     Lleeting   a  real 
d  Tinder  favoring   conditions,    the  Library  has   gro\7n   during 
past   forty   years.      It   contains   40,000   books  and  a   Itirge 
ection   of  pamphlets   and  pictures.      It  receives  more   than 
joux'nals   annually.      The   Library  circulates   its  material 
the  members   of   the  I.Iedical  and  Chirurgical  Society  and   to. 
ical  students    of  the   various    colleges   of  the   State,      Others 
use  the   Library  only  upon  recor^aendation  by   a  member    of 
Faculty.      Of  greatest   interest    in  the   Library   is    the 
cial  collection   of   early   American  medical  books  v/hicji   cannot 
duplicated  and  which,    as    far    back  as   1832,    were    considered 
-.nd  valuable  editions. 
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Peabody  Library        (Mt,   Vernon  Place  and   Charles   Street) 

The   Peabody  Library  was   founded   in   1857   by   George 
Peabody,    the   great   Baltimore  philanthropist,    in  connec- 
tion with  the   school  of  lectures,   the  art  gallery,   and 
the   academy   of  music.      These  four   cultural  channels   to- 
gether  constitute  the  Peabody   Institiite   of  Baltimore. 

The  Library    did  not    open  immediately  upon  com- 
pletion,   as  the   trustees   naturally   desired  I.tr.    Peabody's 
presence   at  the   official  dedication,    and  he  was  then  in 
Surope,      That   coui'tesy  was  costly  for   not   opening   in 
1860   the  nevr  library  soon  encountered  a   rival   excitement 
in   the   Civil    /ar,  and  no   opening   v/as   possible  until  1867, 

The   Library  functions   on  a   grand  scale.      Its   orig- 
inal  15,000  volumes  have   increased  to   260,000   boo]cs,    plus 
50,000  pamphlets   and  10,000  maps.      Its    collection  of  rare 
books   is  ".videly   imown,    and   its  shelves   and  reading  room 
are   in  almost    constant  use   by  research  workers   from  a 
dozen   fields    of  learning.      It  receives   frequent   tenders 
of  valuable  old   editions   either  as  gifts   or  as   "rare 
buys".      It   continues   to  be   financed,    however,    entirely 
by  a  part   of  the   income   from  the  original  endowment  by 
I.Ir.    Peabody. 

The  Peabody   Library  and  Reading  Hoom  are  free  to 
everyone.      They   are   open   every   day  except   Christmas   and 
the  Fourth   of  July.      Books   may  not   be   taken  from  the 
rooms,    but  may  be  used  freely  far   reference. 

The  Reading  Hoom  is  considered  beautiful.      Its 
neutral  tinted  walls   and  dull  furniture  certainly  can- 
not  be  described  as  magnif ioient,    but  there  was  a  time 
when  it   seemed  so.      The    old  room  has,    somehow,    a  radi- 
ance  of  history  froms    its  very  walls.      One  cannot    escape 
the  feeling  that    it   is  peopled  with  the   spirits    of  stu- 
dents, thinkers,    composers,    and  artists.      Certainly   it 
is   a  beautiful   expression  of  Ltr.   Peabody's    interest   in 
the   welfare   of  mankind. 
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'     !  i:.      elch  Library        (1900  j).   Ilonuraent   Street   near     'olfe 

Street) 

J    /illiarn  H.     'elch  Library  v;as   established   in  19  20,      It 
the  Johns  Hopkins   University,    Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
-ool  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,    the  School  of  Iledicine, 
o.id    Institute    of  History   of  Iledicine.      The   Library  contains 
|00  volumes,    mainly  on  the  subjects   of   general  medicine, 
:Qce  and  hygiene.      The  Library    is  v/idely  ioiown  for   its   numerous 
^■-  1   collections,    such  as:      Howard  A.    Zelly  Iledical  Cltissics; 

ton  Dispensary  Collection  of  books   In  medical  history; 
Maxeld   Teratological  Collection;   and  the  './illiarn  Osier   Col- 
lin,      It  furnishes    information   and   circulates  mater ii-.l  to 

-  students   only. 

ith  the   openin._:  o^   \,he  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  on  Hay   7, 
,     :   medical  library    for    the   use   of  resident  and  visiting 
LB  vas  established  in  the  administration  building'   of  the 
Ltal,      The   collection  grew  rapidly  and  v/ithln  twenty  years        * 
Increase   of  volumes   caused  the  library   to   place  a  portion 
fcs  holdir^-s    in  the  basement   of  the  building   and  to  utilize 
iditional  large  room  across   the   corridor.      The   inadequacy 
3coraodations  was  api^arent. 

The   library  of   the   School  of  Iledicine  was   started  by  the 
lase  of  a  snail  numoer   of  volumes  Avhen    the   School  v;as   opened 
,      This    collection  v;as    initially   lodged  in  the  Physio- 

-  Building  where   it  remained  until   the   construction   of 
Hunterian   Laboratory   in   1914.      The    library   soon   becav.ie 

crowded  by  the  addition    of  several  gist   collections  v/hich 
,ed  the  number  about   14,000  volu-aes, 

when,    in  1918,    the  Johns  Hopkins   University   established 
School  of  Hygiene   and  Public  Health,    a  relatively   large 
jction   of  medical  J  oiu-nals    and  books  was  purchased  as   a 
Lng  nucleus    for  a   library.      At   first  housed  in  the   original 
Lings    of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,    the  library  of   the 
)1  vias  moved  in   1925  to  the  neiv  building  adjacent   to    the 
ial  School,   where    the  library   was   satisfactorily   accomodated. 

The   idea   of  centralisation  of  these    three   libraries  vi/as 
^t   forth   on  many  occasions,    but    in   spite   of  the   support 
I  Dr.    "/elch.    Osier  and  Halsted  gave   to   the   general   idea, 
'Ogress  was   made  until   1926  v/hen  the  General  ^^ducation 
.  aT)T)ropriated    'l, 000, 000,   and  an  anonymous    donor  gave  a 
of   ^5500,000  for    the   purchase   of  land  and  for   construction, 
)ment  and  maintenance   of  a  medical  library.      The  building 
cceptional  beauty  and  convenience  was   opened  on  Dec.    1,    1928, 
,t  was  not  until  January,    1929,    that  the  removal   of  books 
the  three  constituent   libraries  was  completed.      Throughout 
leriod  of  'negotiations   and   construction   it  v/as  generally 
'Stood  that    the  building  should  bear   the  name   of   one   of    the 
anding  men   in  the  medical  profession  in    the  world.    Dr.    '/elch, 
issor    of   the  History  of  Iledicine   at  Johns  Hopkins   University, 
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Broadway  IJarket        (Broadway  betiveen   Canton   Avenue  and   Thames 

Street) 

Broadway  Ilarket  is  the  third  oldest  of  Baltimore's 
famous  markets — originally  called  "Pell's  Point  Market". 
It  has  been  active  since  1785,  although  the  market  now 
standing  was  built  in  1864.   The  ground  upon  which  it 
stands  was  given  by  3dward  Fell. 

Due  to  its  location  on  the  waterfront,  it  has  been 
patronised  habitually  by  an  immigrant  population.   The 
market  somewhat  resembles  "Vanity  ?air"  in  its  variety 
of  peoples.  Here  are  the  different  nationalities  who 
mingle  with  one  another  and  entertain  no  prejudiced  feel- 
ing. Young  and  old,  Irish,  Jewish,  Bohemian,  Finnish, 
Sv;edish,  English,  Spanish  and  American  people  may  be 
found  intent  upon  their  search  for  food. 

InSide  the  market  are  long  aisles  lined  with  stalls 
where  varieties  of  meats,  fish,  crackers,  cakes,  vea-eta- 
bles,  fruits,  poultry,  flowers,  dairy  products  and  soft 
drinks  are  sold.  I.Iany  of  the  fish,  such  as  oysters,  ter- 
rapin, shad  and  crabs,  come  from  our  own  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  groxvn  in  Maryland, 
but  in  off  seasons  they  are  imported. 

In  this  market,  at  one  time,  many  pigeons  were  sold 
and  traued.   Pigeon  fanciers  came  to  purchase  or  exchange 
rare  varieties  of  pigeons,  not  only  blue  Antv/erps  and 
common  birds,  but  tumblers,  horaers  and  fantails.   This 
has  been  discontinued  because  the  pigeon  handlers  v/ho 
occupied  the  ciirb  and  streets  have  had  to  make  v/ay  for 
the  trucks  delivering  produce  to  the  market. 

This  market  contains  560  stalls  and  yields  an  in- 
come received  from  rentals  and  license  fees  of  about 
olO,000  annually. 
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L  jvens   M'rket  (Laurens  Street  betv/een  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Fremont 
Street ) 

Lav/rens  Ifertet  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  markets  in  Baltimore. 
F  rhap  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percent  of  the  customers  are 
roes.   On  Saturday  night,  v;hen  business  is  at  its  best,  you  can  see  the 
TO  element  in  one  of  its  gayer  moments.  Eve  yone  is  happy  and  the  raar- 
':  is  the  place  to  meet  old  friends  and  to  inake  new  ore  .   No  one  knows  when 
Is  market  was  erected  as  the  record-  -/ere  destroyed  in  the  Baltimore  fire 
1904. 

Liv/rens  Market  is  a  typical  transition  type  of  market.  There  are  but 
t  ,0  stalls  on  the  open  street.   In  the  remaining  stalls,  the  products  are 
31:13., yed  under  the  protection  of  a  roof  only.  The  absence  of  modern  san- 
tion,  refrigeration,  and  displays  can  be  noticed  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
rver.  The  local  fruits  and  vegetables  are  brought  in  by  trucks  and  trains 
:.i  are  diplayed  in  o,  en  stalls  on  one  side  of  the  market  building.  Each 
all  is  rented  by  the  year  b,  individual  m^irchants  and  his  stall  is  inde- 
ndent  of  the  others.  The  fruits  and  produce  that  are  imported  are  usually 
oten  from  the  wholesale  merchants. 

In  the  central  portion  of  Vb  m.arket  meats  are  sold.  Here  one  can  see 
^  evolution  of  the  market  easily.  The  earlj''  type  of  stalls,  with  all 
e  meg.ts  exposed  to  the  air,  are  few  in  mmber;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
.3re.   Next  to  the;;i  vre   can  see  a  newer  type  of  stall  where  samples  only  of 
_i   meats  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere;  the  main  supply  being  kept  concealed 
wooden  compartments.  The  modern  type  of  refrigeration  can  also  be  seen 
this  picturesque  market.  The  meats  are  all  preserved  in  the  most  modern 
Jrigerator.  Local  meats  are  brought  direct  from  the  local  slaughter  houses 
-TUgh  much  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  is  brought  from  the  raid-western  states, 
ryland  supplies  all  the  crabs,  oysters,  and  crabmeat  while  Virginia  supplies 
3  customers  with  shad,  bluefish,  and  other  varieties  of  sea-food.  As  the 
Visitor  strolls  through  the  market  place,  he  will  be  rewarded  v/ith  :-.n  educa- 
tional uplift  that  will  far  exceed  his  expectation. 
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The  Lexington  I.Iarket        (Lexington  Street   between   Sutaw  and 

Pearl  Streets) 

The  Lexington  Ilarket   is   in  the  heart   of  the  shop- 
ping center  and   is  very  conveniont   for    downtov/n  shoppers. 
It   is    open   every  day   except   Sunday   from  7   o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  6    o'clock  at  night. 

The   market   is    a  gray  wooden  structure  housing  stalls 
for   meats    and  f i sh . liiH^hg-ircdafcxng^f rui t   stalls  are 
largely  open-air.      Prom  t  ime  to  time  the   old  v/ooden  stalls 
have  heen  replaced  by  more  modern  ones;  today  most   of 
the   1205   stalls    (counting   both  the   enclosed   and  the   open- 
air   ones)    are  steel-frame   structures.      The    meat   market 
occupies   tv/o   blocks   in  the  center  and  contains   118  stalls. 
There    is   also   a   fish  market   west   of  Paca   Street.      The 
products   sold  here  are   both   local  and  imported,    including 
meats,    fish,    poultry,    dairy  products,    fruits,    vegetables, 
cakes   and  candies. 

This   market,    one  of   the   oldest   in   the   country,   has 
a  ver^interesting  background.      In  1782,    Gol^Howard  laid 
off   '^^^ '"'Lexington  J.Iarket"   on  Howard's  HillvTa^^'part   of  —Au^cL***^ 

his    ovra  estate  .cnlli?igr "'Belvedere ^^  ^te4=it=3afas:=^gSjr:^esr3vJ"c*H       />     ^«*^ 
b®J^»«=J;h.a=«a^4efc=feeus^-was=eFee'fc^d.      In  1799   efforts     \ ■«*'^^**^ _5ti.  r*«*^ 
v/ere   made   by  western  residents   of   the   city  to  have  a         v  ^eA'*;*^'^^^ 
market   builiing;   nothing  came  of   it.      These   citizens   con- 
tinued their   efforts    and  finally,    in  1803,    a  committee 
was   appointed.      Funds  v;ere  raised  and  the   building  was 
completed   in  the  same  year.      The  market  then   only   ex- 
tended one  block  from  lutaw  to   Paca   Streets   on  Lexing- 
ton Street,      On  February  13,    1826,    a  public  meeting   of 
the  citizens   of  the  12th  ward  was   held  to  petition  the 
Llayor   and   the  City  Council  to   appropriate  noney  to  re- 
pair   it   and  to   erect  a  place   foi'  the   sale   of  fish.      A 
resolution  passed  the  City   Council  appropriating   li|;2500 
for  this   pxzrpose.      In  1855  that   part    of   the  market   be- 
tween Paca   and   Green   Streets  was  reconstructed.      On 
January  3,    1856,   the   fish  building  was  completed  and 
ready  for   use.      A-ftev   the  close    of   the   Civil  Vfar   the 
greater  portion  of  Lexington  Llarket  was  rebuilt. 

The    fish  market   as   a  whole  has  not   changed  very 
iuch,    but  the    stalls  have   gone   through  an   evolution  from 
wooden  blocks   to  glass    enclosed  steel-framed  structures. 
These  modern   structiires   are  both  beautiful  and  clean. 
There   is   also  a   flower  market  which  sells    flowers   bought 
from  local  hothouses.      This  part    of  the  market   is    on 
Lexington  Street  near   Sutaw  Street. 

Older  women  of  Baltimore  remember  well   the   early 
days   of  the  market.     Years   ago,    society  vromen  ivent    to 
market    as   regularly  as   they  attended   church.      Tuesday 
and  Friday  were   important   days    for   mefabers    of  the  v/ealthy 
class   for    they  were  marketing   days.      Carriages  belong- 
ing?  to  these  v;oraen  could  be   seen  strung   out   in  a  long 


■t , 


line   on  Paca  and   ^Dutaw  Streets  affording  a    contrast   to  the 
many  machines    of   "fiiese  busy    intersections   now.      Today   one 
sees   all  types   of  v/omen   inspecting   and  biiying  the  house- 
hd)ld  necessities.      Occasionally  men  may  be  seen  market- 

i\n  important   celebration  of  this  market   took  place 
in  1926— its   123rd,   anniversary.      This    celebration   con- 
tinued for   fei^ee    days   during  v^foich  time  many  notables 
visit ed^^i^'^The  market  beil  announced  the    opening  and 
closing   of  the  market  giving   it   an  atmosphere   of  olden 
days.      Stalls  were  decorated  with  flowers   and  bright 
lights.      The   butcher    stalls  were  ornate  v^ith  mounted 
heads   of   os,    elk  and   other  animals   as   the   specialty 
of  the   butcher.      The   fish  market   reminded  one   of  a  polar 
sea  of   fish  with   its   sparkling   broken    ice.      Visitors 
were  shown  the  exhibition  of  foodstuffs  andvrere   given 
samples   and  souvenirs.      The    attendance  was    between 
60,000  and   70,000  people  for  the  three    days. 

An   important    feature   of  this  market   is    the   income 
which  it   yields  to  the  city  goveii'maent.      ''/hen   the  market 
was   first  built,    money  was    raised  by  auctioning  the 
stalls   which  were   subject   to  an  annual  rental  of   v20. 
Noiv  the   city   collects   an   annual  rental  and  license  fee 
Of   :M6  a  year.      The  total  amount  received  for  licenses 
is   about   ■)38,000  a  year.      In   at, dition,    aboiit     "'800  a  year 
is  collected  from  "squatters" — the  people  v/ho  use   the 
stalls   for    only  a  short  time.      The   total   income   includ- 
ing rentals,    licenses,  and   fees   is  about     ^48,000  a  year; 
the  net   income   is  about    :;;29,000  a  year. 

\s  this  market  is  the  largest  open-air  market  of 
its  kind  in  the  viorld  and  as  it  occupies  a  large  place 
in  the  affairs  of  the  people,  it  is  something  of  which 
Baltiraoreans   should  be  proud. 
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The  ITorth    Ivenue  Market        (Nortii  and  Itu-yland    \venuos,   Ho-urs 

open   7  A.M.    to    6  P.I.I,    on  week- 
days;   7  A.M.   to  11  P.] I.    on  Sat- 
urdays ) 

The   I'lorth    Vvenue   Market   Is  the   newest  and  most  modern 
market   of  Baltimore.      In  the  market  building:  there   are 
tv</elve  stores  with   full  basements;    also  there  are   twelve 
arcade   stores.      Included   in   the   inside   stores   are  a  drug 
store,    a  dress    shop,    a  men's   shop,    and  a  five   and   ten  cent 
store.      Within  the  market  are   two  hundred  fifty-elfrnt 
glass-encased  market   stands.      A  large   number   are  refriger- 
ated.     The  buiMing  itself   is  fireproof  and  heated  in  the 
winter.      It  has   two   electric   freight   elevators.      The  base- 
ment houses   a  complete  refrigei^ating  plant   and   incinerators. 
Facilities   for    cold  and    dry   storage  are   also  provided   in   tne 
basement.      Separated   from  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
market   is  a   glass-enclosed  fish  mai-ket   on  the  20th   Street 
side   of  the    buiMing.      The  second  floor  has   a   bowling   alley 
and  a  women's   rest   room. 

The  market   company  has  acquired  properties   nearby  to 
provide  parking   space.      This   ground  has   an  area   of  20,000 
square   feet  and   is    for  the  exclusive  use   of  the  patrons    of 

the   market. 

Local   and   imported  products   are   on  display.      Meats 
are  brought   from  the   Chicago   stockyards   in  refrigerated 
cars.      They  are  taken  directly  from  the   trains   to  the 
refrig'erated  stalls    in    the  market.      3very  variety   of  fruit 
and  vegetable   is   brought   to  the  market    daily.      Some  come 
from  distant   coiintries,    others    come  from  the  I/laryland 
truck  farms.      Their   colorful  display  adds   much   to  the 
beauty  of  the   market.      The   market   contains   pastry  and   cake 
stalls,    a   candy  booth,    and  a   counter  where   coconut  milk 
and  butter  milk  are   sold. 

'Wien  one   visits  the   market,    ttie   shoppers   themselves 
offer   interesting   studies.     Very  conspicuous   are   the 
thrifty  housewife,    the  wasteful  cook,    the  bargain-hunting 
hoTisekeeper,   the  Saturday  nieht    shoppex",    the   exacting 
business   woman;    all   out  to  get  their  money's  worth. 
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i\rnristead  laOi.unent      (Federal  Hill  hark; 

The  Arinii-tead  Monument  was  erected  in  ho  or  of  Col,  George  Armis- 
teadjT/ho  served  in  the  War  of  1812,     Col,  Arnistead  corama;nded  the 
American  forces  •^t  the  bombardment   of  *'ort  McHenry  on  September  13 
-nd  U,   1814. 

In  1003  a  tablet  rms  placed  in  Calvert   Sprir^  Grounds,   a  park  then 
located  on  Calvert  Street,     Duri'S  the  35  years  the  tablet  atood  on 
'■,hese  grounds,    it  became  defaced  and  almost  destroired  by  time.      On 
'ay  3,   138^,    a  resolution  for  a  new  monument  was  approved  by  the  City 
Council,      On  Septe'-foer  12  of  the  same  year  the  present  monument  v/as 
5rectod   in  Eutr.w  Place;   but  because  its  height  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  loftiness   of  the  houses,  the  residents  protected.     The  monument 
./as  then  moved  to  its  present   site  at  Federal  Park, 

On  a  baee  1-^  feet  hi^h  rests  a  mD.rble  block  14  feet  high;    at  each 
corner  stajid  ma.rble  cannon.     A  cornice  is  surmounted  b;;   a  ball  banded 
with  stars.     On  the  face  of  the  shaft  is  the  name  of  the  liero,   a  saure 
and  iLcabbard,   and  a  laurel  v/reath.      On  the  sides  of  the  raomunent   is 
given  in  detail  the  career  of  Armi st ead ;    on  the  front  and  back,   the 
history  of  the  monument   itself. 

Kef  Drences 

Kusk,  v/.  D,,   "Art  in  baltimore** 
"^^  ijaltimore  (juide^ 

.irmi stead  Ilonument   (Frt  McHenry; 

The  Armistead  Monument  was  erected  in  honor  of  Col.  George  Arrais- 
iead,  who  wa.s  in  command  of  the  American  forces  at  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  ITcHenry  September  13  and  14,  1314,  during  the  War  of  1312, 

In  1314,  as  part  ofCentsnnial  of  the  Writing  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner,  tlie  Society  of  the  War  of  1312,  aided  hy  the  City,  erected  this 
E;tatu3  to  Col.  George  Armistead. 

The  bronze  portrait  statue  is  a  purely  sculpturesque  composition, 
the  cloak  being  used  skillfully  to  help  build  up  a  pyramidal  mass.  On 
the  front  face  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  inscribed  the  Colonel's  name; 
on  the  bac]f,  the  names  of  the  committee  in  cliarge  of  the  monument  sercc- 
tion.  Tlie  inscription  on  the  left  side  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
monument;  the  one  oni-ithe  right  side  gives  the  nane  of  Col,  Armistead 
and  the  reason  for  tl.e  erection  of  t'-'f'  .'inTnin'^nt, 
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Battle  Ilonument        (Calvert   and  Fayette   Streets) 

The   Battle  i.Ionunent,    the   second  oldest  monuTiient    in 
Baltimore,   was    erected  in  honor   of  those  who   fell   at  IJorth 
Point   and  Fort  IlcHenry   during   the   British  attack  on   Bal- 
timore,   September   12   and  13,    1814.      The  cornerstone   of  the 
monument  was    laid  September   12,    1815.      In   1825  the  mon- 
ument was   completed  with  the  help    of  generous   citizens 
and  the   City   Council.      Formerly,    the   survivors   of   the   old 
defenders  gathered  at    the  monument    each  year   on   September 
12  and  held  a   simple  service.      In   1915,    just   100  years 
after   the  laying   of  the   cornerstone,    a   tablet   giving  the 
history   of    the  memorial  was  placed  at    its   base. 

The  monument    is  set  upon  a  platform  and  consists   of 
"an   Egyptian  pyramidal   base,    a  pedestal  with   eagles   at    the 
four    corners,    a  column   decorated  with  reliefs  showing  the 
attacks   at  North  Point  and  Tort  -IcHenry,    lacrymal  urns, 
fillets    i-iving    the   names   of  the   fallen,    a  band  v/ith  the 
names    of  the   fallen   officers,    and   finally   a  statue   sym- 
bolic  of   Baltimore  with   the  mural   crov/n,    in   one  hand  a 
rudder,    in  the   other  a  laurel  v/reath  held  aloft,      it  her 
feet  are   an    eagle   and  a   bomb."      The  height   of  the  marble 
monument    is   52   feet. 
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Confederate   Soldiers   and   Sailors  Ilonument        (Lit.   Hoyal  Ave. 

and  Llosher   St. ) 

The  Confederate  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Llonuraent  was 
erected  in  1903  in  honor  of  the- soldiers  and  sailors  of 
I'laryland  who  had  fought  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

Set  within  a  low  railing  on  a  red  granite  base, 
stands  the  monument,  a  figure  of  Cloria  supporting  a  fall- 
ing soldier  while  holding  aloft  a  va-eath;  in  the  background 
is  a  lowered  flag.   The  front  is  -inscribed  with  the  p^^r- 
pose  of  the  monument;  the  back,  a  brief  history  of  the 
monument.   The  inscription  on  the  ri,:ht  side  reads: 

Dm  yto:dic2 

that  on  the  left  side: 

FATTI  LIAS  CHI  I 
P;AIiOL.a  F3I.IIIIE* 

iReference: 

Rusk,  W.S.,  "Art  in  Baltimore" 

*Deeds  belong  to  men;  words  to  v/omen, 

D.  '7ohrna 
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Cecilius  Calvert  Monument   (Court  House) 

Except  for  the  statue  of  stone  which  stands  in  Calvert  Hall 
College  located  at  Cathedral  and  Mulberry  Streets,  Baltimore's 
only  monument  in  honor  of  Cecilius  Calvert  is  the  one  on  the 
steps  of  the  Court  House,   The  Cecilius  Calvert  Monument  was 
erected  hy  the  Maryland  branch  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
and  was  unveiled  in  1908. 

Cecilius  Calvert,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  Lord 
Proprietary  of  Maryland  from  1632  to  1675,  was  the  champion  of 
three  of  the  principles  of  modern  society:  freedom  of  religious 
worship;  the  separation  of  the  church  and  state;  and  the  right  of 
every  freeman  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the  laws  under 
which  "he  must  live." 

The  marble  pedestal,  upon  which  the  bronze  statue  stands, 
rests  upon  a  granite  platform  which  is  built  up  from  the  Court 
House  steps.  The  figure  shown  in  the  dress  of  the  day  is  correct 
in  ifeistorical  detail,  but  the  expression  on  the  face  and  the  pose 
give  a  noticeable  touch  of  the  jaunty  cavalier.   The  inscription 
on  the  back  of  the  pedestal  reads: 

CECILIUS  CALVEP.T  BARON  BALTIMORE 

OP  BALTIMORE  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRE 

LAND.   ABSOLUTE  LCRD  AND  PROPRIETARY 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MARYLAND  AND 

AVALON  IN  Al^ERICA.   WHO  ON  NOVEMBER 

13  1633  WITH  TKE  COOPERATION  AND  AS 

SENT  OF  TEE  FIRST  COLONISTS  PROCLAIMED 

IN  ENGLAND.   Al'lD  ON  MARCH  25  1634  ES  - 

TAELISHED  IN  THE  PALATINATE  OF  MARY 

LAND  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  ENGLISH 

SPEAKING  WORLD  FREEDOM  OF  RELIGIOUS 

WORSHIP  ACCORDING  TO  AlIY  CHRISTIAN 

FORT'.   AND  SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND 

STATE. 

Reference; 

Rusk,  W.  S.,  Art  in  Baltimore 
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olnm'bua   Monument    (North  Avenue   near  linrfoEfi    .  oacL) 

This   monument   v^/aa   erectecl    in  1792   on  the   erounda    of 
;ie  Samuel     neady  School,      For   thirty  years    it   ia   aLald    to 
live   been  the   only   one    in  Amerina   «nd  lor   over   fifty 
ijara    thereafter   it   Vi/aa    the    only  one   erected   in  hid    honor 
1  the  United   states.      Even  Geno«    did,  not   erect  a  iiionuinent 
)  aia    honor  until   1890- 

It   ia    of  a  insularly  reserved  design.      A  nyramidal 
.^it   of.  bJ^'icic  covered  vuith  cement,    it   riaea    to   betvi,'een 
i.fty'^-  sixty  feet.      The   "base   ha«   well  rounded  cornera 
;.'  moulded   brick  worK:  and  Danelled  aides.      On  the  west 
.de    ia   a  marhle   slab    inscribed: 


"Sacred  to   the  memory   of  Chriatoi*??   Columbus 
October  XII 


•ancia    Scott  Key  Monument    (Fort  McIIenry) 

This   monument  was   unveiled   in  19B2   in  honor   of   Francis 
>ott   iZey  as    author   of   the    "Star  Spanp'led   Banner"   and,   also 
;i  the   defenders    of  Fort  McHenry  and  North  Point,      The  bmlic 
|:t)en3e  waa   met   by  a  Cone^reasional  aripropriation  of   '|75,noO. 

The   monument   consists    of   a   large   circular   base    nl   light 
one   decorated  with  a   frieze    in  low  relief,    surmounted  by 
,.e  colossal   figure   of   Ornheus    in  hronze .    shovm  nla./ing  on 
ifive-strinfi-ed  tortoise   shell  lyre.      The    frieze  starts    with 
;t)ortrait   of  Key  and  continues   around  the  drum  of   the   baae 
th  the   dedication  and  a  repj-esentation  of   the   classic 
.a eg    doi^f^  honor   to   the  Army  and  Kavy- 

The   dffidication  reads: 

Francis    Scott  Key 
Born  1790  Died  1843 

To  Francis    Scott  Key 

Author   of    the 
Star  S -Dangled  Banner 
And. To. The. Soldiers .And 
Sailora    Who   Tooic  Part 
In  The   Battle    of  North 
Point   and  the   Defenae   of 
Port  McHenry   in  the 
War  of   1812 


3vier-rr  .K)) 
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Confederate  Women's  Monument  (University  Parkway  and  Charles 

Street) 

The  Confederate  Women's  I'onument  was  erected  in  1912  in  honor 
of  the  women  of  Maryland  who  aided  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
Funds  for  the  monument  were  provided  by  the  state  and  individuals. 
The  base  of  the  monument  consists  of  three  granite  steps.   Upon 
a  red  granite  pedestal  twelve  feet  high  rests  the  monument  proper  w 
which  is  also  twelve  feet  high.   The  monument  consists  of  a  group 
of  three  figures  which  represent  a  fallen  soldier,  an  older  woman 
who  is  acting  as  a  nurse,  and  a  younger,  less  submissive  woman 
who  stands  upright  to  defy  the  invaders.  The  inscription  on  the 
front  reads: 

TO  THE 

CONFEDERATE  WOI.TEIN 

OP  MARYLAKD 

1861  1865 

"THE  BRAVE  AT  FGI^." 

The  inscription  on  the  "back  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Confederate  women  of  the  State  during  the  Civil 
War. 


Reference: 


Rusk,  W.S.,  Art  in  Baltimore 
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0  a  t  ue    (  'a  s  h  i  n  jj,- 1 0  n  ^ "  "i.  o  o  ) 


'he   statue  of  (General  Lal'a^ette  v/hich  is  set  on  a  pedestal 
head  of  the  southern  wing  of  '/ashington  Hquare  unifies 
the  same  time  strikes  the  decorative  keynote  of  this  group 
;nch  and  imerican  works  of  art.   The  statue  represents  the 
.^  elegance  of  the  18th  Oentury  and  promises  to  he  a  unique 
)le  of  the  charm  of  youth  combined  v/ith  tiie  dignity  of  a 

cause.   In  Lafayette  is  shown  a  fine  enthusiastic  hoy  on 
Lrited  horse,  hoth  of  them  aristocrats.   The  inscriptions 

pedestal  were  v/ritten  during  the  '.Torld  V/ar  by  the  Allied 
Ldents,  Poincare  of  Prance  and  '//ilson  of  the  United  States. 

RefeRCNce  -  "RusK  J  W.  Sj     A  rT  i  n    l-rt-ltiMoRe 


aa 
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*:aryland  Line"  Monument   (Mount  Royal  Plaza  near  Cathedral  Street) 

On  Peggy  Stewart  Day,  October  19,  1901,  with  the  firing  of  thir- 
t en  guns  from  the  Port  McHenry  battery,  the  monument  to  the  members 
c  the  "Maryland  Line"  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  unveiled.   The 
anument  was  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ian  Revolution  and  the  funds  were  raised  in  Maryland,  except  for  a 
cntribution  of  some  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
jitillery  Company  of  Boston. 

The  monument  consists  of  a  platform  of  three  granite  steps,  support- 
ig  a  pedestal  bearing  the  bronze  plated  inscriptions,  and  an  Ionic 
saft  surmounted  by  a  bronze  Goddess  of  Liberty.   The  total  height  is 
early  sixty  feet.  The  Goddess  stands  holding  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pndence  and  a  laurel  wreath.  Although  the  figure  is  well-massed,  it 
i  too  regular  in  line--" the  hair  is  too  neat,  the  fluttering  drapery 
to  well  balanced."  The  bronze  tablets  show  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
ddicating  society,  the  Maryland  coat  of  arms  used  during  the  Revolu- 
tonary  War,  the  United  States  coat  of  arms  and  the  original  thirteen- 
Barred  flags.   The  inscription  on  the  front  gives  a  brief  account  of 
te  work  of  the  "Maryland  Line" --"The  bayonets  of  the  Continental  Army" 
•during  the  Revolution,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  monument,  and 
te  sponsors.   The  tablets  on  the  back  and  left  side  give  the  names  of 
te  i^attles  in  which  the  "Maryland  Line"  participated  and  the  dates; 
ie  right  hand  panel  reads: 

THE  MARYLAl^D  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY 

DECEltBER  20  1769 

"PEGGY  STEWART"  DAY  OCTOBER  19  1774 

THE  MARYLAND  CONVENTION  DECETilBER  8  1774 

ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  FREEJjIEN  OF  MARYLAND 

THE  COIWENTIONS  OF  TTARYLAND 

THE  COFT^ITTEE  OP  SAFETY 

THE  COJmiTTEE  OF  OBSERVANCE  AND  FINANCE 

THE  COT^aTTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

MARYLAND  MEIOERS  OF 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 

MARYLAND  SIGNERS  OF 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  STATES 

I^Tence: 
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Mount  Vernon  Squcire  (Charles  and  Monument  Streets) 

Back  in  182L  the  citizenry  of  Baltimore  must  have  been  extremely 
cautioua.  "Paen.   it  was  proposed  that  a  tall  thaft  should  be/erected  in 
honor  of  George  Washington  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  Monument,  Balti- 
moreanc  protested  vigorously,  expressing  grave  concern  for  t?ie  safety 
of  the  residents  living  about  this  location.  If  the  monument  should 
fall  how  many  lives  would  be  lost .'  Thus  we  find  ^7ashington  Monument 
being  erected  in,  -.Yhat  was  then,  a  lovely  grove  outside  of  the  city. 

Gradually  imposing  residences  sprang  up  about  the  160  foot  shaft. 
Finally  in  the  nineties  T'ount  Vernon  Square  became  a  most  exclusive 
residential  area.  All  the  great  families  lived  on  or  about  the  square. 
Today  ievi   of  those  who  held  sway  over  the  social  life  of  the  city  in 
the  mauve  decade  still  reside  at  Mount  Vernon  Square.  !.!any  of  the 
houses  have  been  converted  to  other  uses,  or  razed.  One  of  the  lattey, 
the  faraous  Garrett  ''ansion,  at  one  time  housed  the  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art.  The  site  is  nov;  occupied  by  an  apartment  house  on  101  7est  Monu- 
ment Street . 

As  one  arables  along  the  south  side  of  'Test  Mount  Vernon  Place, 
the  most  imposing  building  on  that  side  is  the  home  of  Dr.  Henry 
Barton  Jacobs.  A  huge  elegant  brov/n  stone  structure  it  seems  to  embody 
the  European  porap  and  splendor  which  the  Baltimore  elite  so  doted 
upon.  More  typice.l  of  Maryland  culture  is  the  house  directly  across 
the  street  belongiiog  to  Blanchard  Randall,  Sr.  It  has  the  familiar 
colonnaded  door  way  which  is  so  often  to  be  found  on  the  fine  houses 
of  the  blue  bloods. 

It  is  indeed  depressing  to  see  so  many  of  these  fine  houses  boarded 
up  or  garnished  with  huge  "For  Rent"  signs  and  others,  equally  magni- 
ficent, advertising  an  "Apartment  for  Rent".  However,  no  matter  how 
one's  sentiments  may  be  stirred  about  conimercializing  such  a  spot,  the 
Square  is  still  as  important  as  ever  to  Baltirnoreans.  The  Peabody  Con- 
servatory of  JTusic  on  the  south  eastern: corner  of  the  Square,  and  the 
grim  looking  Renaissance  building  on  Charles  and  Centre  Streets,  the 
Salter's  Art  Gallery,  still  keep  the  square  in' the  public  eye.  In  fact 
from  the  actual  standpoint  of  cultural  influence,  Mount  Vernon  Square 
is  far  more  important  today  than  it  v/as  in  its  social  heyday.  The  Mount 
Vernon  Episcopal  Church  on  the  north  east  corner  is  very  striking  \iith. 
its  green  stone  French  Gothic  architecture.  And,  if  the  visitorlooks 
closely  at  the  church  he  will  observe  a  plate  v/hich  states  that  Francis 
Scott  Key  died  in  the  house  v/hich  stood  on  its  site.  Directly  to  the 
v/est  is  the  'Vashington  Apartment  House,  a  really  beautiful  building 
possessing  continental  atmosphere.  The  French  Embassy  in  Washington  is 
of  the  same  ai-chitecture. 

Numerous  statues  ranking  in  various  degrees  of  importance  are  to 
be  found  about  the'  Square.  A  ground  plan  of  Mouat  Vernon  Square  is 
found  on  the  ne:-t  page,  locating  all  the  objects  of  interest. 
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.  Smith  Ilonmnent        (  ,'yiaan  Park) 

n  July  4,    191L,    a   statue   of  General   Samuel   Smith  v/as  un- 

in  'Vyman  Park,      The  man  in  whose  honor  the  monument  v/as 
d  v/as   the  famed  commander   of   the   defenses   of  Baltimore   in 

General  Smith  led  a  very  active   public    life,   holding   these 
important   offices;      Secretary  of  ITavy  in  the  National 
'  ,    President   of  the  United  States    Senate,    and  llayor   of 

Te.     Ee   secured  the   latter  office   at   the  remarkable   age 

ty. 


_     e   statue   is    of  "bronze,   and  is    nearly  ten    feet  high.      It 
•esents  General   Smith  in   a  uniform  of  an  officer    of  1812. 
adestal   is   marked  by  a  panelled   effect   in   low  relief, 
band  of  rcyrtle  and  a  sword.      The    base  and  flanking  arms 
.Gorated  v/ith  simple  molding.      The   statue   is  soldierly, 
!  profile   clear-cut  and  the  generalized  treatment   of  the  mass 
'I   ^.dapted   to   the  present   setting," 

vn  all  sides  of  the  raonument  are  inscriptions  v/hich  tell 
■  offices  held  by  I.tr,  Smith  and  the  services  he  rendered 
itimore.      On  the  front    are   these  v/ords: 

Mayor   General 
Samuel  Smith 
1752— 18S9 


ihe  right    side: 


Under  his   command 
Tlie  Attack  of   The 
British  Upon  Balti- 
More  By  Land  and  Sea 
September   12-14  1814 
'7a s  Repulsed 
Member   of  Congress 
Forty  Successive  Years 
President   U.S,    Senate 
Secretary   of  The  ITavy 
Mayor    of  Baltimore 


ne  left    side: 


Hero  of  Both  ',7ars  .For 
American  Independence 

Lorg-  Island 
fhite   Plains 

Brandy./ine 

Defender  Of 

Fort  Mifflin 

Yalley  Forge 

Monmouth 

Baltimore 

iback  gives   the  n.rJines    of   the    officials   of  the  National  Star 
led  Banner  Centennial  Commission* 

e.'PettE  N  c  e^  : — 
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,ar-^pangled  Banner   Centeninial  LHonument   (Patterson  Park) 

During  the  month  of  September,  3.914,  the  City  of  Baltimore  held 
centennial  celebration  in  commemoration  of  events  in  the  city's  , 
story  which  occurred  in  1814.   Two  of  the  events  commemorated  were 
jte  repulsion  of  British  invaders  of  Baltimore  and  the  birth  of  our 
.tional  anthem--the  Star-Spangled  Banner.   It  was  during  this  cele- 
ation  that  the  Star-Spangled  Centennial  Monument  was  unveiled  on 
jipteraber  11.   The  monument  is  set  on  the  Roger  Bastion  in  Patterson 
rk,  the  site  of  the  defense  of  the  city,  September,  1814. 

Itt  The  monument  proper  rests  on  a  natural  boulder.  J.  Maxwell  Miller, 
Vsculptor,  represents  a  boy  and  girl  with  slate  and  books  holding 
scroll  on  which  the  inscription,  an  account  of  the  monument  and  its 
xpose,  is  given  at  length.   The  funds  for  the  monument  were  contribute:* 
the  school  children  of  Baltimore. 
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:ar -Spangled  Banner  Memorial   (City  ITall) 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Centennial  Memorial  occupies  a  niche  to 
e  left  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  City  Hall,   The  memorial  was  erected 
j  1914  by  the  National  Society  of  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812, 
le  flag  and  a  myrtle  wreath  bounji  by  a  fillet  bearing  words  from  the 
ing  commemorated  form  the  background  for--"a  screaming  eagle  of  war  in 
lonze."   An  inscription  gives  the  purpose  of  the  monument. 

iference; 
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nney   Statue        ("/ashington  Place) 

In   lb07  tlie   'faney   Statue  v/as   miveiled   as    the  gift   ox   :ir, 
,T,   V/althers   to    Qie  city.      It   is   a  revilica    of   the  one  in 
ront   of   tiie   State  HoT:ise,    Innapolis.      It  shov/s  Llir.    Taney    in 
is    ro'oes   of   office.     He  rests   comfortably  upon  a  sculptur- 
sque   seat.      The  base  of   the   statue   is  of  granite.      It   is 
arked  by  a   bronze  plate  giving  the  name    of  the    chief  justice, 
is   state,    and  his   most    iinportant  position, 

Roger  Brooke  Taney,    in  whose  honor   the  statue   v/as   dedi- 
ated,    held   three    iiaT)0rtant    offices   dui'ing  his   llfetine; 
amely,    Attorney-General   of    the   United   States;    Secretary   of 
he  national  Treasury;   and,    most  noteworthy   of  all.    Chief 
astice   of    the  United  States  Supreme   Court.      In  this   latter 
apacity,   hy  his  high   sense  of   duty,   his    brilliance   of    intel- 
8ct,    and  his   transparent    integrity,    L5r,    Taney   brought   honor 
0  iiis   State    (l.Iaryland)    and  to  himself.      He   is   credited  with 
he  j.)red  Scott   Decision,     vhich   was  probably   ono   of  the   cliief 
auses   of  the   Civil  ','ar. 
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A  'Jeacj^le  ''allis  Llomiment        (Llount   Vernon  Place) 

,?hG   vSevern  Teackle  V>/allis  Monument   stands   on  Mount   Vornon 
overloolcing  the  heart   of  older  Baltimore.      This    statue   of 
,   ij  Teackle  "Tallis,    advocate,    reforraer  and  poet,   was   unveiled 
L^06  hy  a   committee   of  prominent   citizens.      The   portrait 
i,   ;/hich    is    aboiit    eight   feet  high,    rests    on  a  pedestal 
is  also   eight   feet  higli.      The    inscription   on   the  pedestal 


Severn 
Teackle 
■/all  is 
1816  1894 


S.        "Art  in  Baltimore' 
jsonal  visit 
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X-  ::e!aorial    (Lexington,    Gay,    Payette  a;  ^lieriol; 

Streets.      Yisitin  c  Jiours  : 

10   A, LI.    to    4   r.M.  ;       "^n.-„-  ,  .     . 

to  5  P.::. ) 

In   evei'      c-iflict    -_    ..-..   nation — in    -._..     ..lerican 
;Vol\ition,    in  t  jie   "'ar   of   1812,    in  the   Civil  '7ar,    in 
Ileicico,    in  Cuba,    and  Trance — the  "blood  shed  by   Balti- 
raoreans   and  Ilary landers    is  vrorthy   of  ineiaory  and  honor. 
Therefore   it    is    vaite  to  bo   erqpected  that  Baltimore 
City  should  erect  a   "Llemorial"    in  honor   of   the  soldiers 
of  tho    Vorld  '7ar.      On  lloveriber   £2,    1021,    ''-r shall 
Poch  brol:e  .^round  for   the   '7ar  Llemorial,  _  ence 

Hall  Pov/ler,    a   Baltiniurean,    was    the  vvinniu^^   architect 
from  a  contesting  field  of   tv/enty.      The  Meraorial 

3  placed   in  a   central   lection,    in  the  City  Hall 
Plaza,    vhere   thousands  rai2:ht  vien  it   daily.      The 
formal  presentation  to   Governor  Hitchie  and  Mayor 
-Jaclson  tool:  place   on  llemorial  Day,    Hay  5,    1931. 

i'lio  ^rcliitecture   is  aii.iple   Greelc  7)oric,    and 
because  of   this   simplicity   it   is    doubly    impressive. 
Listed  on  a   frieze  about   the  side   of   the    building- 
are   the   counties   of  Llaryland,   '/hileon  the   inside 
there   are   carved  the  names   of  those  Ilary  landers 
who  gave   their    lives    in  service  to  the  cou  in 

the    las':      -j-  ^  '"^    ''^  f^-":"!! '''■': . 

Included  v/ithin    the  Ilemoi'i.j.l  building  are  a 
<-^  ...jnt  ion  hall,    a  memorial   lobby,    general   offices, 
and  asseuibly   v.nd  trophy  rooms.       llso   of  interest   is 
an  unusually  striking  allegorical  mural  by  S.   McGill 
of  Baltimore.      This   mural   is   sisty  feet  hi   T'   -■■-td 
one  hixndred  and  thirty-four  feet   long. 
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ishin^^ton  I.Ionuiaent        (Charles  and  "lonumeiit    Streets) 

The  ■ 'asiiington  Monument   is   a  splendid   L'oric   column  of 
.aiite  marble  rising  high  above  Baltimore   City  in  Lit,   Yernon 
Place.      The  plan  for  the  erection  of  this  raonriment  was  begun 
in  1809.      At  this  time  the    citizens  of    Baltimore  presented 
to   the   city  the   ground  on   .vhich   to   build  the  monument,    and 
tie  material  v/ith  wliich  to  build  it.      It   vjas    erected   on  tho 
proceeds   of  a   lottery  authorized  by  the   Legislature,      \s 
+  'iis   v/as   the    first  laonument   to    /ashington  to  be   erected  in 

.erica,    the  title,    "ilonumental   City",    \ms  given  to   Baltimore, 
xhe    cornerstone  for  the   structure  v/as  laid   in  July,    1615, 
and   the  monument  V7as   completed  tv;elve  yes.rs  afterwards, 
Alltjiough  the   v/inding  stairway  in   the  building  has   many  steps, 
the  view  of  Baltimore    that  one  nay  get   at  the  top   is  v/ell 
"'orth  the   cliiab.      This    beautiful  monument    is  the   center   of 

.9  city's    interest  and  v/ithin  its    shade?/  are  hundreds   of 
tae   aristocratic   hones  and  many  of  the  f  ine   churches    and 
leading   clubs. 

On  the   ground  floor   of  the  monument   is   a  V/ashingtoi.7a')7 
collection   installed  by  the   State  of   Llaryland  at   the  t  iue 
of  the     Washington  3i-0entennial.      racing   the    entrance   to  the 
structure   is   a  bust   of  'Tashington,      Directly  opposite  this 
bust   is   an   old  fashioned  spinning  wheel  and   a  spindle  which 
were  used  by  tlae  v/ife   of  Lieutenant   otorm.      On  the  walls 
around  the   enclosure  are   pictures    of  V/ashington,    before, 
during    and  after  the  Hevolutioioary     'ar.      There   is   also    a 
collection   of  pictures   sho'/ing    the  ilaryland  homes   which  oiir 
first  President   visited  curing  his    lifetime.      The   original 
copy  of  an  addre..-,s    to   '^-eneral     /ashington  v/hen  he  passed 
■through  Baltimore  en  route   to   Annapolis    to    resign  his    com- 
mission I'jangs   on  the   wall   at  the  ri£:ht  side  of  the  room. 
Busts   of  "Washington's    intimate  friends,    including   one   of 
Benjamin  ?ran]:lin,    also   stand  about   tne  room. 

The  monument    is    156   feet  high,   with   a  base   56   feet   square 
and  S4   feet  high.      The  marble  comes  from  the  Baltimore   county 
quarries.      Surmounting  the  shaft    is  the  figure   of  '/ashirg,'ton 
in  the  act  of  resigning  his   coiitilsslon  at   Annapolis,      The 
statue   at   the  top   is  cintoen  feet   high  and  we  i  ghs  -c  isi:  t  o  o  n  o  n  d 
Q  h.j.14]'  t  ons, 
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'.7ell3  and  LIcGomas  TJonument        (Gay  and   lisquith   Streets) 

The   '/ells  and  LIcComas   I.Ionument   was    erected   in  honor 
of   Daniel  '/ells  and  Henry  McCoraas,   two    Baltimore  youths, 
v/ho  had  joined   Captain   Aisquith's   company   of  sharpshooters 
when  the   city  was    threatened  in  1814,      The  reason   for 
their  fame    is    a  matter   of   dispute.      According  to  one 
tradition,    "the  young  riflemen  fell  at  the  first  volley 
of    the   British   attack  on  Baltimore.      iccording  to    another 
tradition,     /ells    and  IlcComas  are   considered  heroes   because 
they  shot    General  Ross,    Commander    of   the    English   forces. 
With  the   death  of  Ross,  the   British  advance  upon  the   city 
was    abandoned. 

The    cornerstone   of   the  monuin*^nt   was   Ha  id   in   1850. 
In  1858,    the   ''ells  and  ivIcGomas   Llonument    Association 
reinterred  the  remains   of  the  heroes   in  a  vault   located 
directly  beneath  the  monument.      The  shaft  was  completed 
in  1872  by  an  appropriation  from  the   City   Council. 

The   monument    is    thirty-three  feet   high.      The  base    • 
is   of  granite   in  the  form  of  steps   resting   on  a  brick 
underground  foundation.      This   is  built    over  the  vault 
containing   the   remains   of  the  two    lads.      The  pedestal 
with  panels   on  each  face   is  pla±B.      Above  comes   a  taper- 
ing  obelisk  ending    in  a  pyramidal  cap.      The    only  orna- 
mentation of  the  plain  shaft   is  the  raised  letters   of  the 
names   of    the   heroes.      The  monument  was   constructed  from 
marble   obtained   from  Baltimore   County. 
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Llonument        (  Iroad-'ay  neiir  Tuyette   3treet  ) 

lomas   '/iluey,    a  Baltirnorean,    was   the   originator  of   the 
}dent   Order    of  Odd  Pelloivs,    which  is  at  present  a  nation- 
•ganization.      It  was   "but   natural,    therefore,    that  at  his 
in  1861  the   annual  meeting   of    the  Grand  Lodge  should 
ue  action   for   the  erection   of  a  raonuinent   to    his  memory, 
iges   throughout    tlie  country   took  it  upon  themselves   to 
;    the  funds   necessary  for  the   erection  of  a  memorial; 
an   the   money  had  been  raised,    a   design  was  accepted. 
jRty   of  Baltimore   contributed  a   comrianding   site  on   Broadway, 
:ives  an  unobstructed  view  to  Fells  Point. 

lie  cornerstone  was   laid  in   1855   and  the  monument  was   dedi- 

Ia  short    time  after.      The  dedication  ceremonies   brought 
er  Odd  Tellows   from  all  over  the    country   for   the   first 
ince   the   outbreak   of  the  Civil  V/ar, 
he  monument   symbolizes    tlie   life   of     'ildey  and  the   fratorn- 
founded.      The  pedestal  supports  a   full  Doric   order, 
e  beauty  and  simplicity  tiie   organization  aims   to   make   charac- 
3tic    of   its   ovm  personality.      On  the  four  faces   of   the 
Be  are  the   emblems   suggesting   the   four-fold   ideal   of   the 
namely,    three   links,    heart   and  hand,    bimdle   of  rods  and 
e.      A  figure   of  Charity  protecting   orphans   stands   on  the 
the   shaft.      The   entire  height   of  the  monument   is   flfty- 
Ifeet. 
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tlnion  Soldiera  and  Sai]  ^-^a  Monument   (Druid  Hill  Park) 

The  Union  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  in  honor  of  the 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Civil  War  stands  at  the 
Mount  Rojial  Avenue  entrance  of  Druid  Hill  Park.  This  monument 
was  erected  by  the  state  and  was  unveiled  in  1909. 

The  background  for  the  central  group  includes  an  exedra, 
a  platform  of  three  steps,  stone  cannon  posts  around  the  pave- 
ment, terminals  of  double  wreaths  in  relief,  and  bronze  tablets. 
On  a  stone  pedestal  rests  the  monument  proper--three  figures 
finely  massed.   The  bronze  group  consists  of  a  soldier  turning  from  p 
plow  and  anvil  to  bucklxi  on  a  sword  while  Victory  and  Bellona 
look  on.   Simplicity  of  line  marks  the  monument  giving  it  a  for- 
ward movement  and  adding  dramatic  energy.   On  the  sides  of  the 
pedestal  are  foun<i^  bronze  tablets  showing  a  charge  with  infantry 
and  cavalry;  a  naval  attack,  and  the  military  symbols,  such  as 
the  eagle,  the  shield,  the  sword  and  the  anchor.   To  the  right 
exedra  is  the  tablet  which  bears  the  names  of  the  commission  in 
charge;  to  the  left: 

the  er miction  of  this  monument 

was  authorized  ey  the  general 

asrcm:ely  of  Maryland 

ACT  APPROVED  APRIL  5th  1906 

CHAPTER  539 

DEDICATED  NO"^^TrFER  6th  1909 

The  lettering  on  the  back  of  the  esedra  reads: 

SCUTO .  EGNAE .  VGLUB  TAT  I S .  TUAE .  C  ORONAST I .  ITOS* 

The  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  the  sons  of  Maryland  who  were  loyal 
to  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War. 

*"Thou  hast  crowned  us  with  the  protection  of  Thy  good  will."" 

Reference: 

Rusk,  W.  S.,  Art  in  Baltimore 
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Tlio  Balti-'.oro  Municipal  Mu-jei^n  cr  Paale's  MuEeim  (Hdlliday  Street  north 

of  Lexinston  Street) 
Vioitin^  Hourc:- 

Daily:   9:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

Sunday:  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.'". 

Adniission  Free 

A  staff  menber  '    vays  on  hand  to  conduct  vinitors 

through  the  gallaries 

Peale*E  Museum,  designed  by  Robert  Carey  Long  and  constructed  by 
Rembrandt  Peale  in  1813,  xres   opened  to  the  public  as  the  "Peale's  Museum 
and  Gallery  of  Fino  Arts"  in  1814.  On  the  back  wall  near  the  top,  can 
be  seen  faint  remnants  of  the  original  f:i£n.  Renbrandt  Peale  xra.s   the 
son  of  Charles  V/ilson  Peale,  v;ho,  at  his  best,  ranked  v/ith  Gilbert  Stuart 
as  a  portrait  painter.  The  elder  Peale  in  1807  had  founded  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy. 

In  order  to  attra.ct  the  genera.l  public  to  his  personjil  paintings 
\7hich  -./ere  exhibited  in  the  Gallery,  Peale  h8.d  a  grea.t  variety  of  ex- 
hibits on  display  including  a  giant  Riastodon  \7hich  v/as  supposed  to  be 
1,000  pounds,  and  was  thirty-one  feet  long;  stuffed  birds,  Indian  relics, 
shells,  and  \irax  figures. 

From  a  fiyiancial  point  of  viev/  the  nuseun  did  not  flourish  and  in 
1830  Rembrandt  Peale  sold  the  building  to  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  the 
exhibitions  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  which  stood  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Market  (Baltimore)  Street  and  Calvert  Street  v;here  the  Emerson  Hotel 
nov/  stands. 

For  the  next  forty-six  years,  mitil  the  present  City  Kail  was  ready 
for  use,  this  building  was  the  City  Hall.  The  room  to  the  right  of  the 
front  door  v/as  the  office  of  the  I^yor. 

The  First  Branch  of  the  City  Council  net  in  the  front  room  on  the 
seco;.d  floor,  waich  v/as  the  first  room  in  Baltimore  to  be  illuminated  by 
gas.  This  room  is  now  knov/n  as  Defenders  Hall  because  it  contains  por- 
traits of  heroes  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  Second  Branch  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil met  in  the  Gallery  on  the  second  floor.  The  lar,,e  room  on  the  third 
floor  was  an  assembly  hall. 

After  the  city  offices  were  removed  in  1876,  the  building  vras   rented 
for  such  purposes  as  printing  and  macriine  shops.   Ir.  1930,  the  building 
was  restored  to  its  original  form  and  appeara.nce,  ohus  preserving  the 
old  building  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  a  suita.ble  place  in  ./hich  to 
exhibit  articles  depicting  the  hisuOi-y  -of  Baltimore  and  its  people. 

At  the  time  of  its  restoration,  a  group  of  old  resideuces  in  Baltimore 
were  being  demolished;  Materials  v/ere  taken  from  these  residences  to 
replace  the  s;.dly  used  material  of  the  m.u£eum,  Fortur^tely,  much  of  the 
material  matched  exactly  that  of  the  museum.  Brick,  raa.rked  1819,  was  used 
in  the  facade  and  a  staircase  similar  to  the  original  one  v/as  found. 

The  Stone  bench  in  the  garden  was  a  part  of  the  top  step  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  museum  building;  and  the  blue  slate  in  the  garden  walk  ¥/as 
in  the  building  before  restoration. 

Peale's  Museum  should  be  of  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  the  past. 
Here  are  displ3.yed  portraits  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  many  others  by 
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Rembrandt  Peale  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  early  mayors  and  other  not- 
able personages  in  the  annals  of  oiir  city.  Rembrandt  Peale's  most  am- 
bitious work,  "The  Court  of  Death",  a  landmark  in  American  Art,  hangs  in 
this  building  in  wMch  it  was  painted.  At  the  time  of  its  completion, 
it  was  the  largest  oil  painting  ev-r  painted  in  the  United  States,  There 
are  rare  prints,  maps,  and  other  pictures  relating  to  Baltimore  from  its 
jarliest  days  to  the  present,  among  them  the  I-Iambleton  Collection  of  three 
hundred  seventy  items. 

The  temporary  exhibits,  most  of  which  are  indefinitely  loaned,  in- 
clude paintings  by  the  Peales,  prints  and  photographs  of  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Companies,  pictures  of  old  Baltimore  houses,  models  and  prints  of 
clipper  ships,  and  the  v/orks  of  cuch  Baltimore  artists  as  A].fred  J,  l.!iller 
and  Dr.  Volk.  Exhibitions  calling  attention  to  phases  of  our  history  are 
always  on  display. 

References: 

Interview  with  Mr-.  Macgill  Jaiaes,   Director  "Cras  Company  Centenary". 

"Brief  Guide  to  Historical  Baltimore", 

"The  Government  of  a  Great  American  City"  -  Stisff 
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"i3  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art   ('7yman  Park,    Charles  and  Thirty-first   Streets) 

"isiting  hours: 

Week  days  and  Saturdays 10;00  A.IJ.  to  5;00  P.M. 

Sundays  and  ?iolidays 1 :00  P.W.  to  6 :00  P.M. 

Admission  free. 
Free  gallery  tours  conducted: 

Sat urdays 2 : 30  P.TT, 

Wednesdays ..3:00  P.M. 

Special  tours  are  arranged  by  appointment 
for  schools,  clubs,  and  other  groups. 

The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  v/as  erected  by  the  City  of  Baltimore 
in  1928  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  many, 
r- lisinr  the  standards  of  taste,  encouraglping  art,  and  placing  models  of 

.-thetic  quality  before  t?iose  interested  in  the  industrial  arts.  The 
l3.nd  on  which  the  museum  is  situated  v/as  donated  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
"niversity.  Unlike  museums  of  former  times,  and  a  great  many  of  the 

resent,  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  are  constantly  being  changed.. 

The  permanent  exhibits  of  the  museura  are  purchases,  gifts,  and  be- 
■^ests.  The  American  '^ing,  a  permanent  exhibit  ranked  by  authorities  as 
ual  to  the  best  of  its  kind  in  AiTierica,  consists  of  three  rooms  taken 

ii-o'Ti   TTor'ri-^n?.  Colonial  homes. 

One  is  a.   beautifully  proportioned- drawing  room  from  Havre  de  Venture, 
C'arles  County,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Stone,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
-  'claration  of  Independence,  This  was  purchased  by  the  City  of  Baltimore 
.',  a  cost  of  ""'lOjOOC  from  one  of  Stone's  descendents. 

Another  Colonial  room  ie  an  eighteenth  century  living  room  from  the 
Eltonhead  Manor  in  Calvert  County  presented  by  Mr,  and  Jft-s.  Hamilton 
r*".'ens, 

A.  third  room  v/hich  dates  from  1663  and  is  from  Chest erto-^v^n,  Maryland, 
^  .iresented  by  Mrs,  James  Hemsley  Johnson  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband, 
"ais  house  was  the  birthplace  of  James  Alfred  Pearce  of  the  Maryland 
oourt  of  Appeals  and  was  used  to  quarter  British  customs  officials, 
aie  ov/nership  of  this  house  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  several- 
rominent  I.!ary landers. 

Other  peniianent  exhibits  are  paintings  by  Old  Masters  and  several 
ronzes  donated  by  Jacob  Epstein;  a  print  collection  bequeathed  by 
rs,  Marnie  Conrad  Lehr;  ceramics  and  other  valuable  works  of  art  be- 
aeathed  by  Francif.  B.  l-^/r-.rv---" ,    ^'^,    '-'rid  '■''^^.  Julius  Levy,  •■■'"'^  '^eorge 
G.  Jenkins. 

Several  commendable  v/orks  of  art  are  in^dnf initely  leii\.  -..  -ul- 
Imore  patrons.  A  collection  of  prints  lent  by  John  W,  And  Robert 
'  '.rrett  led  to  the  establishraent  of  a  Print  Department  v/hich  is  es- 
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The  temporary  exhibits  of  the  museum  extend  into  all  branches  of  art 
nd  are  arranged  by  courtesy  v/ith  oi;vTierE  such  aa  the  Pan-American  Associ- 
tion;  the  Garrett  collection;  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery;  the  Pennsylvania 
useura  of  Art;  the  Robert  Henri  Memorial  Exhibition;  The  Natural  History 
ociety  of  Maryland;  the  Baltimore  ^ater  Color  Club;  the  Charcoal  Club; 
nd  a  great  many  other  sources. 

Students  and  others  interested  in  the  arts  v/ill  find  the  Reference 
Library  of  the  museum  very  useful.   It  is  open  every  day  from  10:00  A.M. 
to  5:00  P.Fj  Saturday,  from  10:00  A.M.  to  1:00  P. M^.  Closed  Sunday, 

The  Children's  Department,  headed  by  Miss  Matilda  P.  McComas,  sponsors 
each  Saturday  morning  a  Story  Hour  and  a  subsquent  gallery  tour,  Tiiis 
"ervice  relates  the  exhibits  v/ith  the  subjects  learned  by  the  children  in 
■le  schools. 

The  Decent  Department,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Mildreo  C. 
Kingsbury,  serves  the  public  by  giving  free  gallery  tours  regularly  on 
mdays  and  Wednesdays  except  during  the  v/inter. 

Talks  are  given  to  assembled  audiences  in  and  outside  the  museum  by 
r,  Roland  J.  McKinny,  Director,  and  Mrs.  Adelyn  D.  Breeskin,  Mrs.  Mildred 
J.  Kingsbury,  and  Miss  Matilda  P.  McComas,  all  members  of  the  museum  staff. 


References: 

Intervie\7  with  Mrs,  Kingsbury  • 

Annual  Report  of  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  1931. 

Visit  to  the  museum. 

Booklet  by  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce, 

Folder  in  the  Maryland  Vertical  File  at  the  Enoch  Pratt 

Library. 
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rhe  Cliarcoal  Club  (1230  St.   Paul  Street) 

yisiting  hours: 

Daily 10:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

Sundays 2:00  P.M.  to  4:00  P.V. 

The  Charcoal  Club  was  organized  in  1885   for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
artists  of  Baltimore  together  socially  and  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
;od  study  of  drav/in;:  from  the   "life"  model.     The  first  president  v/as 

John  'V,  McCoy,   well  kno'.vfiT"  at  "cnat  time,   in  the  city  as  an  art   conoisseur 

fcnd  patron. 

The  first  quarters  of  the  Club  v/ere  on  Mulberry  Street  v/here  Calvert 
has  since  been  erected.      The  Club  later  moved  to  better  rooms  on 
les  Street  and  still  later,    in  order  to  accommodate  its  increased 
ership,   to  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Howard  Streets.     Its  present 

location  is  1230  St.    Paul  Street. 

The  instructors  of  the  Club's   clastej  have  been  such  v/ell-knoWn  men 
Clinedinst,  Mayer,    Nev/ell,    Castaigne,   and  Whiteraan.      The  Club,    for  a 
jer  of  years,   has  offered  and  still  offers  the  opportunity   for  the 
study   of  the  nude  model,   and  for  daily  classes  in  painting  from  the  head. 
Kost   of  the  artists  of  Baltimore  are  indebted  to  the  Club   for  much  of  their 
ed'.ica.tion.     The  Club  has  always  insisted  upon  a  high  standard  of  merit 
and  has  aimed  to  be  a  school  for  the  student  who  intends  to  pursue  art  as 
Bi  profession,   and  not   for  the  amateur.     Besides  conducting  classes  for  the 
study   of  art,    it  holds,   at  frequent   interv."le,    exhibitions  of  local  and 
Dut  of  to/n  art  v/orks.     The  exhibition?  been  of  ^reat   educational"  value 

'   have  done  much  to  promote  interest   ir.  c.^g  in  Baltimore.     They  have  given 
•irtistc  of  tod-^"  -n  opportunity  to  bscorrs  kro-.vn  to  ?.  large  public  and 
to   sc  in  compariso!  t  of  the  city. 

'.''le  Charcoal  Cliib  has  an     ■  '    ""  ,         ,       ,      1 

of  the  best  art   periodic  " 


rences: 

"History  of  Balti^nore"  A^olume  I 

Pamphlet  on  Charcoal  Club 

Art  Section  of  "Sunday  Sun"  November  10,  1935 

Fjnphlet    "Baltimore  As  An  Art  Center" 
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Flag  House   (Pratt  and  Albemarle  ;3treeta ) 

There  was  great  hustle  and  bustle  in  the  little  hou^  of 
ry  Young  Pickersgill  one  3eptemlDer  morn  in  1814.   I'he  air 
s   filled  with  a  thrill  of  anticipation  and  of  participation, 
iticipation  of  the  forthcoming  attack  of  the  British  upon 
Itiraore,  and  the  inspired  participation  of  ::ury.   The  joy 
01  the  latter  was  diie  to  tiie  fact  that  she  nad  been  com- 
Dissioned  by  Oenerfil  John  Striclcer,  Commander  of  the  .mer  ican 
iforces  at  liorth  Point,  and  'ommodore  Joshua  Barney,  who  was 
Later  to  raise  the  first  American  flag  in  ::3altimore,  to  make 
3  large  flag  to  fly  over  Tort  LicHenry  so  that  the  approaching 
■itlsh  might  see  it  fj.om  afar, 

LIrs.  Pickersgill,  the  daughter  of  iiebecca  Young  who  made 
the  first  flag  of  the  .ievolution  under  /ashington's  direction, 
began  to  ma^Le  the  requested  flag,   .is  it  was  too  large  to  be 
30mpleted  in  her  home,  ^irs.  Pickersgill  had  obtained  per- 
iaission  to  use  the  floor  of  a  nearby  brewery  upon  which  to 
'spread  it  out.   The  finished  product  was  the  biggest  battle 
flag  that  had  ever  flov/n  over  fort  or  field,  measuring 
bhirty-six  feet  by  twenty-nine  feet.   The  flag  \¥as  quite 
jlarge  enougli  to  be  seen  by  the  apioroaching  British. 

In  the  iierce  bombardment  of  oeptember  13,  which  lasted 
bv/enty-four  hours,  the  flag  v/as  not  downed  by  the  "bombs 
bursting  in  air".   Prancis  ocott  Key,  a  prisoner  on  a  British 

ip,  eagerly  looked  for  the  flag  through  the  gray  dawn  of 
J apt ember  14.   /hen  he  saw  that  the  "flag  was  still  there", 
flying  in  triumph,  he  knew  that  the  attack  on  Baltimore 

d  failed,  and  that  we  were  free  people.  His  emotions, 
.doirred  to  the  depths  by  his  patriotic  devotion,  inspired 
iiim  to  v/rite  the  famous  "Star  Sp.mgled  Banner". 

The  Flag  House,  which  was  Lirs,  Picker sgi  11 's  home  when 
3he  made  the  flag,  was  erected  in  1793.   It  is  a  quaint 
t^.'o-story  dwelling  built  solidly  of  bricks.   It  is  a  house 
■■  'i^.ical  of  Baltimore  dwellings  of  its  period.   Its  timbers 
id  laths  are  ax-hev/n;  its  v/ i n do v/- frames  are  joined,  with 
oden  pegs;  its  great  twin  chimneys  unite  in  a  roomy  attic. 
•3  side  door  of  the  house  has  a  brass  ImocKer  in  the  design 
.  an  American  eagle.   It  is  a  house  aboiinding  in  odd  little 
3Ubbyholes  and  cupboards,  with  an  attic  stairway. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  quite  a  collection  of  his- 
boric  relics, .  portraits  and  pictures  in  the  house,   Imong 
the  most  outstanding  pictui-es  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  Burning  of  the  "Peggy  otuart" 

(2)  The  Beclaration  of  Independence  with  its  xovoc 
Ilaryland  signers 

(3)  Several  ..evolutionary  /ar  scenes 

(4)  A  few  events  which  occurred  dui-ing  the  ar  of 
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(5)    An   oil  portrait    of  Irancis    ocott   Zey  as   a  youth 
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On  the  second  floor  the  laost  noteworthy  chamber  is  the 
?lag  Hooin,  in  v/hich  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  made.   There 
ire  several  interesting  collections  in  the  room;  namely, 
the  evolution  of  the  American  Flag;  relics  of  the  lickers- 
5ill,  Young  and  ley  families.   Portraits  of  members  of  the 
bhree  families  hang  upon  the  walls.   i  display  of  lighting 
ievices  of  the  early  American  period  form  another  interesting 
feature  of  the  i'lag  Room. 

-1  book  entitled  Baltimore  aptly  ijuotes  a  poem  in  commem- 
Dration  of  the  flag-mai:ers-- 

"Old  Crlory",  waving  in  the  breeze 

O'er  Port  LIcHenry  long  ago, 

Of  whom  illustrious  Jley  has  sung 

The  anthem  noT  on  every  tongue, 

'••/ho  nmde  your  stripes  and  bars? 
"  "Dwas  Ilistress  Pickersglll 
'.'"ho  lived  in  Baltimore, 

And  Caroline,  her  daughter  fair 

They  sewed  and  hemmed  with  utmost  care 

They  made  me stars  and  all  J" 


{ef  erences 

'Annapolis-Baltimore   Guide" 

'Flag  House   Guide" 

risit  to  I.Iaryland  Room  of  Library 

risit   to   exterior   of  the  Plag  House 
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The  TTaryiand  Aca-Je-^:/  of  Sciences  (2724  Forth  Charles  Street). 


Visitinp:  Fours :  - 


Daily  an-i  Sunday : -10: 30  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M. 
Tuesday  evenings:-  7:30  P.F.  to  9:30  P.M. 


The  i^aryland  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a  civic  insti- 
tution, a  cor^runity  enterprise,  devoted  to  furthering  the 
cause  of  science. 


In  17S7  Charles  V/ilson  Peale,  naturalist  and  artist, 
closed  his  first  ruseiir;  of  natural  history  for  a  season 
pending  its  re-^oval  to  nev/  quarters  on  Forth  Charles  Street. 
A.t  his  nev:  quarters,  he  organized  a  group  of  scientists  for 
the  purpose  of  predicting  interest  in  the  sciences.  Recently, 
the  r^useui^  has  been  re'^oved  to  its  present  quarters  at  27k.4 
Forth  Charles  Street.   Its  rerfoership  during  the  last  hundred 
thirty-seven  years  has  included  such  notable  personai:i:es  of 
this  city  and  state  as  Johns  Fopkins,  J.T.  Ducatel,  Philip  T. 
Tyson,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  J.F.B.  Latrobe,  nichard 
Caton,  and  "Hlnoch  Pratt.   The  great  naturalist,  Audubon,  and 
Charles  L.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  "usignano,  v/ere  also  a  iong 
its  '".er.bers. 


The  l^aryland  Acadery  of  Sciences  offers  the  public 
a  iruseum  v/hich  contains  exhibits  fro"-i  almost  every  branch  of 
the  natural  sciences.   It  has  one  of  the  finest  collections 
of  Indian  artifacts  to  be  fo;.md  in  this  country.   It  also  has 
a  valuable  and  unusual  collection  of  firearnis  and  other  wea- 
pons dating  back  five  hundred  years;  an  excellent  herbarium; 
excellent  specirrens  in  geology  and  archeology;  an.i  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  birds  as  well  as  the  rore  comn^on  species  found 
withl2i  and  near  Faryland.   It  is  claimed  by  experts  that  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  bird  collections  to  be  found  anywhere. 

One  of  the  nost  popular  features  of  the  Acadei.iy  is 
the  3  3tronorical  observatory.   This  houses  an  eight- inch, 
refractor,  Alvan  Clarke  telescope,  one  of  the  best  telescopes 
to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  oersons,  a~!ateur  astrono-iers,  and  students  of  public 
schools  use  it ■ in  observing  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  Acadery  aids  schools  by  lending  n.aterial,  offers 
lectures  to  scientific  groups,  and  possesses  a  reference 
library  of  soire  tv/o  thousand  volurries.   It  endeavors  to  provide 
industry  with  scientific  inforrration  for  the  protection  and 
health  of  industrial  employees. 
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References: - 

1. -Pamphlet  on  Maryland  Academy  Of  Sciences. 
2, -The  Maryland  Gonservationist-1925. 
3. -Baltimore  Kews-Fost  -Oct .19 ,1935 » 
4. -Visit  to  the  museum. 
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'"j2  "'i^^^yland  Historical  Society  (201  ',7.  ?.!onurr:ent  Street, 

corner  of  Park  Avenue). 

Visitin,??"  Hours : - 

V/eekiays:-  S:00  A.I.I,  to  5:00  P. I.:. 
Saturdays: -9: 00  A.:',  to  4:00  P.M. 
Closed  Sundays. 
Closing  tir^e  one  hour  earlier 
in  surrmer. 

The  T'^aryland  Historical  Society  v/as  first  incorporated 
f-er  its  present  name  in  1844.   In  fact,  the  first  re^oilar  meet- 

of  the  organizers  of  the  Society  presided  over  by  Brantz 
*"er  vas  held  January  27,  1844  in  the  old  post  office  "building 
it  Fayette  and  Horth  Streets. 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  as  set  forth  in  its  charter  is 
'to  incorporate  the  Tar^'^land  Historical  Society  for  the  purpose 
collecting,  preserving,  and  diffusing  inforr/.aticn  relating  to 
3  civil,  natural,  and  literary  history  of  our  state  and  to 
.  erican  history  and  biopraphy  in  general." 

The  Society  has  been  housel  in  various  places,  but  the 
esent  site  vras  riven  by  T/rs.  H.  Irvine  Keyser  in  n:emory  of  her 
^•band,  v/ho  vas  for  a  lorjg  tire  a  r. ember  of  the  Society.  The 
use,  forr-'erly  the  hore  of  Enoch  Pi'-att,  v/as  given  to  the  Society 
October,  1916. 

Since,^^;^.s  inception  nearly  a  century  ago,  the'  Society  has 

Tovm -aH*^  it  nov;  houses  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  prints, 

;Dapers,  and  objects  of  historical  importance  to  Faryland.  Be- 

isides  the  I^aryland  collection,  there  is  a  r^.uch  valued,  but  sniailer 

l:ollection  of  historical  -^atter  relating  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Society,  in  1845,  est- 
lished  the  first  public  library  in  Baltimore  called  the 
Iti'^ore  Library  Ccipany. 

'''ost  of  the  Societies'  exhibits  are  permanent,  but  at  xn- 
^quent  intervals,  there  are  special  temporar^;  exhibits. 

The  Society  should  be  of  special  interest  to  students 
;dying  Haryland  history,  particularly  its  fine  library  v;ith  its 
alth  of  valuable  material. 


References :- 

1.-  Visit  to  the  I.Iaryland  Historical  Society. 
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'  .'--   ■   -.i^  1  ■i"--    lii^  oLoite  Art   5al3.ery   (*'t.    TxOj-  '    •  I'-i   L-.i:vj»tto  Avenuet;) 

'Isiting  hours: 

'I'eekdays 10:00  A.?',   to  5:00  P.M. 

Sundays 2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

During  the  winter  months  the  gallery  is  open 
on  Wednesday  evenings  from  7:30  P.M.  to  9:30  P.M. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is  closed  on  Sundays, 

The  Maryland  Institute  Art  Gallery  has  u,/o  lain  purposes,  Oneis 
to  offer  the  public  outstanding  examples  of  all  phases  of  art.  The  other 
■ ..  to  give  art  students  laboratory  studies  and  inspiration  for  their  art. 

The  Institute  ov/ns  a  permanent  art  collection  of  273  paintings  by  the 
reat  masters,  200  Barye  bronzes,  and  14,000  prints  and  etchings,  presented 
in  1905  by  George' A,  Lucas.   This  last  group  constitutes  the  second  best 
collection  of  late  nineteenth  century  prints  in  America, 

For  the  convenience  of  students  and  teachers,  there  it  '.n  the 

ouilding  where  ext   materials  can  be  purchased. 

(See  Maryland  Institute  .^t  School) 


"eferencec: 

Interview  with  Hans  Schuler,  Director, 
"Municipal  Journal^  August  28,  1931. 
"The  Maryland  Institute  Catalogue". 
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■liie  ...uniclpal  Art   Boclety        (The   I'r lends   of  Art  Housg-->j    ;, 

Pleasant  Street;  Visiting  hours: 
Daily— 10  A.M.  to  5  P.LI. 
Saturdays—lO  A.LI,  to  4  P.LI. 
Sundays--4  P.M.  to  6  P.LI. 

The  Horaewood  House- -Campus   of 
Johns  Hopkins  University; 
Visiting  hoiurs: 
Daily— 3   P.M.    to    6   P.LI. 
Sundays— 3  P.jI.    to   6  P.LI.) 

Muiaicipal   Art   Society 

The  IlTinicipal   Art   Society  v/as   incorporated  -January  18, 
1899,    for  public  and  educational  purposes  and  especially  to 
jrovide  sculptural  and  pictorial   decorations   and  ornaments   for 
the  public    buildings,    streets,    and  open  spaces   in  the   City   of 
3altimore.      In   1899,    this   organization  v/as    instrumental   in 
oroviding  murals   for   the   Court  House.      Also,    in  1904,    the 
Society  formed  a   coiniaittee   to   arrange   for   the  erection   of   an 
equestrian  statue    to   be  placed  on  lit.    Vernon  Place   in  memory 
of  John  Eager  Hov/ard,    a  hero   of   the  American  Revolution.      The 
lociety  donated  vl» 000.00   to   the   total  fund  which  amounted  to 

7,'.iOO.OO.      In   1906,    under  the  auspices   of  the  national 
Sculpture   Society,    an   exhibition  was  arranged   and  conducted 
in   the   Fifth  Regiment   Armory.      ■'■6,000,00,    a  part   of   the 
^>rofit   from  this    exhibition,    v/as    donated  to    the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  and  some   of  the    exhibits  were  given  to   other 
Baltimore  art  museums.      The  Society  has    employed  persons 
from  Hew  York  to   study    the  Baltimore  parking  system.      Numerous 

■ictures  and    other  -works   of  art   have  been  procured  by  the 
Society  and  pls.eed   in  public  schools. 

One  of  the.  most   interesting  services  which  the  Society 
renders   is  the  siponsoring   of  illustrated  lectujres   given  by 
^'>rorainent  art  authorities   of  the   counti-y   on  matters   pertaining 
'CO  the  Society  a/id  general  applications  of  art. 

-"'riends   of   Art  Ho;ase 

The  Friends    of  Art  House,    vfnxch  is   ov/ned  by  the  I.Iuiicipal 
Irt  Society,   was    organized  in  1920.      The  purpose   of  the 
juseum  is   to  house  the  collections  which  the  Society   ov/ns 
and  has    collected.      Some    of  the  i)ermanent   eidiibits  are  paint- 
ings,   old    colonial   furnitta-e,    prints,   and  old  coins.     However, 
i-iany   of  their    e:diibits   are   temporary,      '.'/hen  v/orthy  e:chibitions 
-ire  available,    the  jmblic    is    invited  and  lectures   are  gl^yen 
by  art  authorities   in  the   city  to  further  genuine   appreciation. 

The  Home wood  House 

In   1795,    the   ground  on  which   the  Homevrood  House   is   situ- 
ated was  purchased  from  Thomas  Homei;70od.      The  House  was 
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named  after   Thomas  Homewood.      It  was   built   in  IGOl  lay  Charles 
[Jarroll  of  Carrollton   for  his   son,    Charles  Carroll,   Jr.      The 
3onstruction  oiC  the  house   cost  :'''40,000,    a  great   deal  of  money 
at   that    time.      It  was   one    of  the  few  .imerican  homes   built 
Df   brick  imoorted  from  yn^land.      In  1040,    the  House  was   sold 
to  Lfr.    -/illiam  '.'/yman  for    :'\35,000.      Prom  169 V   to    1901,    it  v;as 
ised  as  a  boys'   school.      Then,    in  1901,    Itr.  "Jyman  sold  the 
louse  v;ith  sixty   acres   of  land  to  the  Johns  Hopkins    Uni-^sersi- 
by.      It  was    opened  to    the  public   in  1932,    "restored  and   re- 
fUL-nished  through  the  generosity  of  Iilr.    and  IJrs.   Francis 
P.    CrarvanV. 

The  supervision   of  the  restoration  was   in  charge   of 
'Ir.   H.T.H.   Halsey,   who  also   directed  the   planning   and   execu- 
bi  on  of   the   <liaeri  can  17ing   of   the  I.Ietropolitan  Museum  in  ITew 
loTiz,     Ivlr.  Halsey  has  stated  that    the  Homewood  House,    both 
sxterior    and  interior,    is   the  most  perfect   specimen   of  an 
sarly  republican   dwelling  in  the  United  States. 

The   furnitvire   is   contemporary,    select,   and  authentic, 
rhe  draperies   and  upholstery  used  in   the  building  were   ob- 
bained  from  Europe.      The   v/oodwork,    mouldings,    and  cornices 
lave  been  restored  to    their    original   state.      The    finest 
BZ'camples   of  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite   itu-niture  are   displayed 
In  an  attractive  manner. 

The  House  is    furnished  v/ith  selected  furniture  and 
prints   dating  back  to  1801,    vihen   the  House  was   built. 


ileferences 

"Report   of  Friends   ox    Irt",    1928 

Visit   to  Friends   of  Art  Ho^ise 

"Baltimore   Sunday   American",   Jan.    22,    1933 

"Baltimore  Sunday    American",    Oct.    2  7,    1935 

"Baltimore  News",    July   3,    1928 

"American   Art  Manual",    Vol.    28,    1931 

"Baltimore- Innapolis   Sketch  Book",    by  Frederick  phiiip   Stieff 
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The-  "/alters  Art  Gallery  (Charles  and  Center  Streets) 

Visiting  hours: 

Daily 11:00  A.M.  to  f.;00  P.M. 

Sundays 2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

Aleo  open  on  'Vashington's  Birthday  and  Easter  Monday, 
Admission  free. 

The  "/alters  art  collection  was  begun  in  the  "sixties"  by  'Villiam  T. 
Iters,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore.   On  his  nianerous  trips  he  purchased  many 
Lctures.  His  collections  became  so  large  that  he  had  to  provide  a  gallery 
Mt.  Vernon  Place.  His  earliest  purchases  were  paintings  by  Corot,  Diaz, 
usseau,  Troyon,  Millet,  Dupre,  and  other  famous  artists.  Ls.ter  he  added 
•amples  of  Fortuny,  Baron  Leys,  Meissonier,  Alma,  Tadenia,  and  others, 
:,  gradually  ascerablscl  a  large  collection  of  Barye  bronzes  and  in  1880, 
J  presented  these  bronzes  to  the  City  of  Baltimore.  They  v/ere  put  in  the 
iseum  building.  Mr.  Walters  died  in  1894  but  his  son,  Henry,  continued 
his  father's  work.   Upon  Mr.  Walter's  death  in  1894,  the  museum  building 
v;ith  its  contents  valued  at  several  million  dollars  was  left  to  his  son, 
nry.   In  1905,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  as  we  know  it  today,  was  built. 
.  was  opened  in  1909.  Vr.   Henry  "falters  died  in  1931.   In  his  will,  he 
:,queathed  the  gallery  with  its  contents  and  a  quarter  of  his  estate,  for 
:s  maintenance^ to  the  City  of  Baltimore, 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  collections  in  the  museum  are  paintings 
."  English,  French,  Italian,  Gerroan,  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  other  schools; 
_rks  by  eminent  artists;  miniature  statues  from  the  seventeenth  century 
the  present  day;  watches,  snuff  boxes,  and  jewels;  Chinese  and  Japan- 
3  porcelains;  textiles;  two  hundred  Japanese  swords;  carved  woods  of  the 
iifteenth  century,  and  old  furniture. 

In  1934,  the  museum  was  reorganized  t^xrough  the  aid  of  anV  Advisory 
Committee  headed  by  Francis  Henry  Taylor  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 
This  committee  worked  the  whole  summer  of  1934  on  sorting,  selecting,  un- 

. eking,  and  eliminating  exhibits.  The  walls  v/ere  cleaned,  the  antiquated 
.lighting  system  v/as  replaced  by  a  more  modern  one,  and  mciny  exhibits  v/ere 
arranged  in  a  better  way  than  before.  The  beginnings  of  educational  ser- 
oes  v/ere  worked  out  such  as,  lectures  by  members  of  the  staff,  visits  by 
:hool  children,  and  the  like.  The  gallery  v/as  opened  on  November  3,  1934. 

-.ferences : 

History  of  Baltimore -Volume  I. 

Visit  to  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

Pamphlet  from  Walters  Art  Gallery. 

Old  magazine  sections  from  the  Sunday  Sun. 
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Edgar  All.qn  Poe  (jjestmin later  Presbyterian  Churchyard- 

Fayette  and  Greene  iitreeta) 

Edgar  Allan  Toe 'a  "body  was  tranafered  in  1875  to  the 
corner  of  the  b-urial  groimd  at  Fayette  and  Oreene  Streets  . 
Ten  yeara  nrevio-ua  the  Puhlic  School  Teachers  Aaaociation 
had  initiated  action  hy  which  contritutiona  from  the 
teachers  and  pupila  of  the  city  were  to  he  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  aiiitahle  memorial.   The  fnnd  grew  hut  slowly 
until  it  was  materially  increased  hy  a  contribution  from 
the  Philadelphia  publisher.  George  W.  Childs .   George  A- 
Fredericic'.3  dea  ign  for  a  tomb  waa  chosen,  and  on  November 
17,  1875  the  new  monument  waa  dedicated. 

It  conaiata  of  a  pedestal  and  ornamental  cari  decorated 
v/ith  a  lyre  and  myrtle,  both  of  marble,  set  on  two  laarble 
alabs  and  a  granite  baae.   The  inacrintion  on  the  left  side 
red-da  : 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 

Born 
January  80,  1809 

Died 
October  7,  1849 

The  inscription  on  the  right  aide  reads: 

A  LA  MEMO  11. E 

D'EDGAii  ALLAN  POE 
Eternellement  Cher  Dana  Les  Coeura 
De  oes  Amis  Francais 

This  memorial  was  brought  from  France 
by  Count  F.  de  Byron-iuihn  et  Prince 
Edgar  de  Waldecic  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  Literary  Society  and  placed 
here  in  the  presence  of 

The  French  Consul  Ivir.  L.  ^abillon 
June  the  E5th  1921 


'."i.'ashington  ^^onument  (Mt.  Vernon  and  iVashington  Places) 

This  waa  the  first  monument  erected  in  America  in 
honor. of  George  Washington.   Plans  for  the  memorial  were 
started  in  1809  when  citizens  of  lialtimore  nresented  the 
site  on  Mt.  Vernon  Place  and  offered  materials  for  con- 
struction.  Necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a  lottery,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  otate  Legislature.   The  corner-stone 
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waa  laid  July  4,  1815  and  was  conmleted  twelve  yeara  later. 
The  monument  wac3  de3i,^ned  by  Robert  willla  of  Charleaton, 
South  Carolina.   It  ia  a  Dorio  nolumn  of  white  marble  and 
ia  188  feet  high.   The  deai^n  includes  the  baae  with  flights 
of  dteT>3,  bronze  trypoda  and  Dorin  Aoorwajia  •   the  column  with 
a  plain  baae  terminating  in  a  gallery:   in  atenped  dome  and 
effigy,  reDreaenting  VJaahington  reaignin^  the  commiaaion  of 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Anna-nolia.   Some  ?,20  dterta  wind  within 
the  coluran  to  the  gallery.   From  this  gallery  one  receives 
a  aplendid  view  of  Baltimore  City,  but  for  which  one  must 
pay  the  very  amall  fee  of  ten  cents  .   Aa  you  enter  ^-ou  will 
aee  glaaa  caaea  v^fhich  contain  hiatoric  papers  with  vi/hich 
Washington  v/aa  intimately  aaaociated.  ■ 


:.\eferencea  : 

"Ealtimore-Souvenir"  by  Daniel  M.  Henderson,  publisher 
"Baltimore  otandard  Guide"  by  Baltimore  Asaociation  of 

Commerce 
"Know  Your, Own  State-Maryland"  nut  out  by  the  Standard 

Oil  Companji 
"I  'A'elcome  I'ou  to  Ealtimore"  a  map  of  the  historical 

places  in  Baltimore  by 
iviayor  Howard  iv  -  Jacicson 
"Our  Neishbora"  from  the  files  of  the  Pratt  Library- 
Branch  No ,  '6 
"Monuments  and  Memoriala"  by  i.\usk: 


(Sevier-Fr-I) 
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:i:noch  Pratt      (1808—1896) 

'jnooh  Pratt  v/as   bOi.jj    j.jj   xij'.u-   In    .   a.   ;l  ^ 

of  North  Ilidcileboro,   Massachusetts.     I-Ie  bee  n 

honest,    quick-v/itted,    shrewd  man  of   busine!-' 
brought  his   ITew  .^ilnij^-land  qtialities   to   Baltinuru    .uju 
made  a   fortune  which  he   devoted  to  prornotinfr   edu- 
cation and  health. 

He  learned  the   iro,  ide 

nail-making  carried  on  by  neighboring;  farmers.      In 
1831  he   came  to   Baltimore    to   live  v/ith  relatives 
and  here,    though  he  had  only   CloO*    ^e   became  a 
successful  iron  merchant.      The  previous   development 
of   iron  furnaces   in  Maryland  helped  his^ business. 
:-!0   1- ..-.-adly  gained  prestige  and  wealth.     He  soon 
held  controlling   interest   in  many  businesses, 
became   a  director   of  the   Susquehanna   Canal  Co:  i  ..-.ij^, 
vice-president   of  the  PhiLiuelphi^i ,    ■'ilmington   and 
Baltimore'  Railroad  am'  irecto::    1 

rull"-;/fj    i-    ■■:'-^    '^■r't^-. 

Pratt   is   besf  ,    however,    for  his  public 

benefactions,      .imon^    ^jiuoo  \-7ere  the    erection   of    ■ 
building   for  the  Jferyland   Academy   of   Sciences; 
school  for  colored  children  at   Cheltenham,    Marcyljiid 
gifts  to   the  ITursery  and  Children 's  Hospital   in 
Baltimore  and  the  Maryland  School. for    the   i^^e^.f   at 
Frederick.  o  gifts  xve're  all  gi 

life.      In  hi;.,     jxll  he  remembered  tl 
■;oital  for  mental  diseases  «hich   is 
Shephard  Inoch  Pr      '       jspltal. 

The  best  loaov  .j  .      jfactions,  ., 

\':.;:'  :'"Tatt   Free   Library,    'uncertain   of   1  j   .ol- 

it^    ui.   iiis   trustees,   he  carried  out  all   the  p.- 
hiinself,    even  to   the   supervision   of   the   builcli 
of   the    library  and   its   branches.      It  was   forLiall 
opened   in   1866  with  32,000  volumes   and  four   ":•-:-'-■      :. , 
In  his   v/ill  he   left   the  ,City  a   librar;-'   fwof 
'■.823,333,    the  provision  being   that   thi  s   to 

accrue   interest  until  it  reached   "^ipOij,  ».,>,,      Only 
then  should   it   be  used  for  the   libraries,      decent  1;/ 
part  of  that  money  v;as   used  to   build  the   new   Central 
Libr-'?;:'     ■t    '>  ^-!-i-;'r-  1    —'    ''-l'v^:-      ■''^■■■■^■-t^: . 

Pratt    lived  an    exceeain  life,  '  ne^'rer 

b.--.xing'  the  lu:-airies  which  he   s^u  ^...uox  ...caly  pro- 
vided for   others  previous   to   his   death   in   1896, 


Dictionary  of  .'^erican  Biography 
Nev/  International  Encyclopedia 
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liz  ing          -  -.lent    1';'.7,   he    hen'^no    !■•.   stiident      t 

■fclie   liar;               ':  ;     ^  .      T 

year   18l"-..-,     il    -.u  .,;_,j    .jioij  j:                     '        j    juu    y,-^llu 

ideas   concern in.^  thet"    lil'          ..     ,                 diiftefl    fro ra 

the    Institute  -     j 


:^  '/.i       'ohuler,  who  er  to  continue   in 

oub'   :^i«ii.L   uj.  art,    too".  uvuioed,   four-y"   "■    

at  the  Rinehardt   3ch'-         _     Scul^-^tiire.      Fls 

16V^6,    '  i I  io  i.L  e  i.j -.  ij i. :j Cu  iiii-i    uO    ooiiijjlci,^  i^j-u   l.  uiiduio    lu 
Paris   at  tlie   Julian  Acnderay   in   1900,   ^"ith  honors, 
llr.    Sohuler    later  hoc  .       .   _  '  ;! 


n  January  ,  1905,  Hans  Schui  . 
j.ai.LU.  .1,  Schneid'ji,  uf  Baltimore',  Thu^' 
children,  <^h-?.rlott'?  '"^cnes  ahciL  Fans  Oarl 
idenc      .'  .     ,  ',     '   ._ 


Juli:  :-            .eray ;  th  :  '                  ., 

10 c-''^,       "..  others.      iuiiy  ox  ':  >        -  ..  ^.u'- 

no    ,      .^jiflory",    "Life   is  '^n-;:             Turnii  _ 

and   other   tomb  figure  .L-trait-statuerj 
■^n'th     md  Pin]ine:7   '.hity;   j_'or trait  hustn    u:.   „;,   i^i 

:.    -     .ned,    ::i',    ■■■■^ler;  "Buch^n'^n  I^eno:.  1    1,      '  '3]ij 

to  1      ■.    o  ,        "'"'._  :    J 


In  19<i5,   Mr.    Hans   Sohuler   be'" 
uj.    uiie  llaiyland  Institute   arid  stili  i-j_ui...o    L,ij.-  .u 
position.     His    opinion   is    called  upon   to  judge 
i      --    '  .V  highly  praised. 


:^erences 
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CLIFTON  PARK  (Northeastern  section  of  the  city;  bordered  on  the  west 
side  by  Heurford  Road;  on  the  east  side  by  Belair  Road. 
May  be  reached  by  the  #L5  or  j^9  cars, ) 

Clifton  Park  was  formerly  the  home  of  Johns  Hopkins,  It  was  be- 
queathed by  him  for  the  erection  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The 
city  afterwards  acquireu  it.  The  Mansion  House,  formerly  his  counter 
estate,  still  stands  and  is  used  for  offices  and  a  recreation  center. 

A  beautiful  reservoir  occupies  part  of  the  grounds.  This  lake  is 
a  part  of  the  city's  water  supply.  Hothouses,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  park,  supply  ornamental  plants  which  are  transplanted  in  all  public 
squares,  parks  and  gardens. 

For  children,  playgrounds  have  been  built.  On  these  may  be  found 
swings,  sliding  boards  and  all  types  of  juvenile  amusements.  For  adults, 
there  are  tennis  courts  and  a  swimming  pool. 

This  park  may  be  classified  as  one  of  Baltimore's  most  beautiful 
parks,  standing  neyt  to  Druid  Hill  Park  in  size  and  beauty. 


DRUID  HILL  PARK  (Reisterstown  Road  emd  Liberty  Heights  Avenue) 

Unlike  Federal  Hill  and  Patterson  Parks,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  Druid  Hill  Pari  with  which  to  associate  outstanding  events 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Its  one  and  only  war  time  relic  is  the 
embankment  near  the  Madison  Avenue  entrance  which  was  thrown  up  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  However,  not  a  shot  was  fired  from  this  embankment, 

Druid  Hill  is  one  of  the  oldest  estates  in  Maryland,  its  original 
patent  bearing  the  date,  1688.  The  origingd  ownership  is  not  known.  In 
1790  the  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Rogers.  On  this  land 
was  a  peach  orchaird  which  was  prized  highly.  Because  of  this,  when  asked 
to  sell  hisla^d  to  the  city,  he  refused.  However  in  the  late  18th,  Cen- 
tury the  city  condemmed  the  land  and  put  a  road  through  the  orchard.  With 
his  lovely  orchard  ruined,  he  decided  to  give  up  the  estate  and  in  the 
early  1800 's  it  passed  over  to  the  city  to  be  used  for  a  park.  The  name, 
"Druid  Hill",  since  it  had  been  the  name  of  the  estate,  became  the  name 
of  the  park. 

This  park,  containing  spoo  acres,  is  the  largest  in  Baltimore.  Since 
it  is  the  largest  park,  it  contains  many  more  interests  than  the  other 
smaller  parks.  In  the  center  of  the  reservation  is  the  old  mansion  house 
which  is  now  a  museum.  In  this  museum  may  be  found  the  first  fire-engine 
owned  by  Baltimore,  an  aquarium,  a  museum  of  natural  history  containing 
plants,  trees  and  preserved  animals  of  Miaryland. 
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DRUID  HILL  PARK  (cont.) 

Druid  Hill  park  provides  ample  opportunities  for  both  children  and 
adults  in  the  field  of  aports.  In  the  southern  part  axe  the  golf  links  and 
riding  paths.  For  the  more  athletically  inclined  there  are  tennis  courts, 
a  swimming  pool  and  "sandlot"  baseball  fields.  The  tennis  courts  are  light- 
ed until  ten  o'clock  at  night  for  those  who  are  unable  to  play  during  the 
day.  For  the  children  alone  two  playgrounds  have  been  provided  with  modern 
apparatus. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  Druid  Hill  Park  is  the  boat 
leUce  where  boats  may  be  rented  for  a  nominal  charge.  The  best  time  to  ride 
on  this  lake  is  in  the  early  evening  when  the  sun  i£  setting  behind  a 
group  of  the  many  oaks  in  the  park. 

References;  Henderson's  Guide  Book 

Public  Parks  Of  Baltimore 
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Fort  I.icHenry        (At   the   south  end  of  Port    Ivenue.      Yisiting 

houi's   daily  from  7   A.^.    to  5  P.::.) 

?ort   IIcKenry   is    one    of  Baltimore's   chief  fortifications, 
.e  strategic   importance   of   its   position   in  the  harlior  v;as 

irly  reco^-nized.      The   construction   oi    the  Port  ^/as   begun 
•  citizens    of   the   city  during  the  Ivevolution.      It  was  not 

oiTpleted  until  1806,      The  site  was  named  after  Jines   IIcHenry, 

jOrge  ' -asiiington's  private  secretary   durin  •   the  Revolutionary 

-ir. 

In   1814  the   British  attacked  Baltimore.       ^   ooinbardraent 
01  Port  McHenry   lasted  throughout   the   night.     Prancis    Scott 
""ey,    a  Maryland  laiTyer,   was  being  held  as   a  hostage    on   one 
.    the   enemy  ships.      Ee  watched   the  battle   anrciously   through 
e   night.      'Vhen  he  saw  that   tlie   flag  above  the  Port   had  not 
.lien  at   davm,    he  v/as   inspired^to  va-ite   the    "Star    Spangled 
itiner".      That    same   morning  the    '3ritisu  retired  from  Balti- 
ore   in  defeat. 

The   old  Tort   is  no..'   a   national  park.      The   cannon  and 
underground   dungeons   still  remain,      A  fine  monument    to   i:ey 
:is    been   erected  just    inside  the  entrance.      A  military  nos- 
ital  built   there  during   the   "'or Id  "far    is    now  being  used  as 
ho.pital  for    .^ar   veterans. 
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ae  Memorial  rlaza       ^iiolliday,   ijcxingiion,  uay  and  iiayetLe  btreets; 


rhe  district  nov/  iiicluding  aemorial  rlaza,  the  Gity  iiall,   i:eraorial 
Juilding  andnearby  buildings  \7as  originally  a  seriet   of   r.vTaraps,     just  about 
.ts  mouth  jones  rails  formed  a  marsh  v/iiere  narrison  and  noliday  i^treets  are 
low.     -.vhen  this  marsh  was  drained  it  was  laid  out   into   streets  and  building 
.ots. 

In  1794  the  iiolliday  otreet  Theater  v/as   erected  on  the  present   site 
)f  the  l^laza.     iioT/ever,    the  theater,   after  giving  much  service,  was  pur- 

.sed  by  the  city  to  malce  vra.y  for  the  civic   center  project,      j.n  the  spring 
)i  191 V  the  theater  vre.s  torn  dovm. 

ihe  nar  Memorial  v/as  erected  as  a  laeraorial  to  those  men  and  women  of 
larylana   who  i^ave  their  lives  and  services  to  their  countr-   in  th>.  .vorld 
(60*  i-.nd  to  provide  a  meetingplace  for  usrvice  organizatiunb  and  a  center  of 
•atriotic  activity,      rhe  :;.emorial  rlazc.  was  planned  to  bu  ar^emuiial   "other  than 
I  building  ,   tne  liitention  being  to  develop  it  in  iiarmyny  with  the  v:ar  raemor- 
Al.      ihis  plsin  v;as  includeu  in  the  original   scheme  of  which  the  ^ar  memorial 
ind  riaza  wore  integral  parts. 

The  beautification  of  Memorial  Plaza  in  accordance  with  the  design  worked 
lut  by  Lavn'ence  Hall  Fowler,   architect  of  the  IVar  i3iiilding,  was  started  on 
fuly  2,    1927.      The  War  Memorial  Commission,  which  executed  the  plan,   v/as 
leaded  by  Col.  Hary  C,   Jones.     By  a  provision  in  J^,     Fowler's  plans,  the 
laza  includes  three  levels.     An  extensive  area  paved  with  ornamental  blocks 
.n  contrasting  colors  It,  approached  by  granite  steps  on  the  east  and  west 
iides.     On  theother  two  sides  of  tla  street  levels  there  are  foot?/ays  bordered 
ly  trees  ani    flower  beds.     There  are  approximately  eighty  treesin  this  area 
ddingmuch  to  the  beauty  of  the  Plaza.     The  sunken  area  was  provided  by  I.Jr. 
'owler  to  give  the  Memorial  Building  amore  commanding  setting. 

The   fountain  which  is  located  in  front  of  th  rostrum  at  the  Holliday 
treet  end  of  the  Plaza  and  directly  in  front  of  the    City  Hall,  was  donated 
ly  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,      Tlie  fountain,   a  memorial  to 
■lie   ex-service  men  of  Liiaryland,  was  also  designed  by  I.ir.     Fowler.     This 
rtructure  stands  on  a  base  forty  feet  long,    five  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
.nches  deep. 

The  observance  of  Armistice  Day,   1927,   reached  a  colorful  climajc 
.n  the  dedication  of  Memorial  Plaza.     About  noon,   in  thepresence  of  officials, 
ioldiers,    sailors,   war  veterans  and  thousands  of  civilians,  tie  dedication 
ras  carried  out.      This  tract  of  land  lying  between  tiB    City  Hall  and  the  War 
leraorial  Building  was  dedicated  by  the  Ilayor  azid  City   Council  of  Baltimore 
■ity.     At  the   dedication,   addresses  v/ere  made  by  Governor  Albert  C,     Ritchie, 
ayor  Henry  F.     Broening,   Colonel  Harry  C.   Jones  and  Senator  ?.illard  E. 
Vdings.     Their  addresses  were  significant  in  their  emphasis  upon  the  spirit 
f  patriotism  shovm  by  our  men  in  the  World  War. 

At  the  same  tirae  the  sculptures  of  the  West  Terrace  of  the  1Ilfe.r  Ileraorial 
/ere  unveile'd.     The  sculptures  are  the  v/ork  of  ISr,  Edmond  R.  Anateis,   a 
ialonally  prominent  sculptor  of  New  York  City,   and  consist  of  two  "Aquatic 
^ar  Horses",    "emblematic   of  tine    power  of  our  Arms  crossing  the  Seas", 


i 
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As  provided  by  the  Ordinance  of  Dedication,  the  Plaza  hasbeen  turned 
.,jr  to  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  and  Squares  of  Baltimore  for  ijainten- 
ance. 

This  Memorial  stands  a  token  of  Baltimore's  appreciation  ajid  devotion 
to  her  sons  and  daughters  ;7ho  risked  their  all  for  democracy  in  the  war  to 
end  all  \7ars. 
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"  "V-rr   (C?'i'rol]  Prrk,  ..:' chin  £  ton  Boulevard  r.nd  i'lonroe  litreet) 

of  Admi,^Bion:  Sundays  and  Mondr.ye  2  to  5  P.M. 
Other  Dsyr.  11  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 

^5/  Admipsion  on  Mondry,  Wednesday,  Thurrdry,  and 
Saturday 

Mount  Clare,  the  old  repidence  of  ChPrler  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
tuated  on  the  top  of  s   beautifully  eloping  hill,  which  at  one 
overlooked  the  PatapFco  River.  Carroll  Park,  surround ing;  the 
Ing- ,  ir  only  a  rmall  rer.iainder  of  the  vast  ertate  that  extended 
c  Patapeco  River.  In  those  dayc  Y/aehington  Boulevard  was  only 
iian  trail.  Built  in  1754-,  Tlount  Clare  ifi  the  oldest  reprepenta- 
j.  Colonial  structure  in  the  city.  Washington,  Lafayette,  and  other 
jnltarier  were  entertained  and  sheltered  here  on  many  occasions. 

The  residence  has  unfortunately  teen  subjected  to  something  that 
scarcely  be  called  an  improvement.  The  walls,,  probably  of  English 

?ve  been  hideously  covered  with  a  coat  of  draby dingy  ivory-- 
i   yellow  paint.  Furthermore,  the  tv.o  wings  of  JCY^fi   ^ii<^  ^ti^i   it 
uilding  have  been  converted  to  rest  rooms. 

]''n trance  is  gained  through  the  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
'1-^e  and  Ohio  Railroad  yards.  Obviously  a  great  deal  of  the  orl- 
rniture  must  have  been  removed,  for  the  general  bai^ntss  of 
I  rooi'is  impresses  the  visitor  almost  at  once.  However/ some  of  the 
-'^  are  sufficiently  furnished  to  present  an  authentic  idea  of  the 

■:al  appearance.  The  floors,  upon  which  Carroll  trod,  are  still 
aerved.  A  small  portion  of  the  attic  is  open  to  the  public.  An  oid 
e  bucket,  and  a  few  bits  of  old  attire  are  stored  there. 

On  the  first  and  second  floors  several  cases  containing  odd  and 
toric  objects  are  to.be  found.  Tv-o  guides  are  always  present.  The 
Iding  is  maintained  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 
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utters  on  lark        (Patterson   .ark,    311v/ood,    liastern    .ves.; 

j3altimore    'treat) 

Patterson  _ark  was    originally  a  small  public   square 
)f  about   sir  acres,      ^^etsy  Patterson  and  her   father   lived 
,i>n  an    estate  adjoining  this  property,      .'i  growing  population 
lemanded  a   larger  park  and   so  the   city  asked  -sjot  this   estate, 
.'hereiore,    when  lir.   Patterson  died,    he    Left  tS^   estate   to 
jKosed  ^^  a  public   park.      In  the   early   1900's,    latterson 
■Wk,    named   for   the   original  0¥/ners,    was  plotted  and  devel- 
iped.      I'he  Patterson  mansion  v/as   remodeled  and   is   nov/  used 
,3  the   i.'asino. 

Many   improvements   and  recreational  provisions  have  been 
,dded  to   the  park.      Among  these  are   the   dance  pavilion   in 
'hich  dances   are  held   every  j.'riday  night   during   the   summer; 
.he  swiiiiiaing  pool  used  in  the  winter   for    ice-skating;    the 
'ading  pool,    tennis   courts   and  baseball  grounds.      I'he   latter 
.re  marked  off  in   the   fal^  ^^^  winter   for    soccer  and  foot- 
lall.      latterson  Paric,"^^  :  ruid  Hill  lark,    also   contains   a 
loating  lake-.      Phis   lake,    however,    is  not    so   large  as   that 
n  the    other  park,    but    is    Just  as  poiDUlar. 

Besides   provisions   for  amusements,    this   park  p^vldes 
xcellent    opportunities    in   the   large   greenhouse  and'  observ- 
,tory  for   the   study   of  nature.      Phe  greenhouse   contains 
any  plants   both  common  and  ujiusual  in  the  United  States. 
t  is   particularly  noted  for    its  palms  which  have   luxuriant 
.eaves   both   in  winter   and   in  summer. 

Patterson  Park  also  has  some  notable  monuments  among 
hich  are  the  lulaski  ..lemorial  and  the  ,'orld  'ar  .Soldiers 
onument . 

eference: 

A  Personal  Visit 
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Radio   atation   V/BAL  is   located   in  the  Lexington 
jujLXuing.      Since  going   on  the  aii-   in  T'ove.';iber,    1925, 
it  has   presented  many    line  pro2;rains   oonsistin-    of 
'-■■   ;..js,    notalolQ   symphonies,    dramas, 
Unlike  many   stations,    it  maintains   -^   x-.r^;j   l  ..    _i    l- 
soloists   and  musical  jroups   of  its   own,       Inother 
uniqiie   featiire   is   the   fact   that   WBAL  was   first   to 
arrange   its  announcing  staff  so   that  a  different 
voice   is   injected   into  each  prograia  during   the   after- 
noon broadcasts.      This  station  also  has  an   information 
biireau  to   take   care   of  inquiries   frora  outa-'    -      tates 
and  cities   relative   to   ■Baltirnore   ■^.r.d.    ■ifiryl 

^liO    j-xour   uij     'iiiCii  X/iiu   «iji.i/iuj.i    xo   !-i  X  ij 'i--.  ■- J  I-   is 
divided   into   two  sides.      One    consists   of  offices,    the 
other,    tlio    -ictual  studios   and  reception   room.      This 
waiting  room  is   furnished  with  taste   in  beauty  and 
comfort.      The  furnishings   include  an   information   desk 
and  a  radio.      The  latter   is  turned  on  all  day  and 
receives   V/BAL  programs    only.      Adjoining   this   reception 
room  are  tv/o  broadcasting  stiidios,    a   small   one  for 
speakers   and  soloists   and  a  larger  one  for   larger 
groups.      In  these  rooms   the  windows   are   draped  with 
soft,    heavy   cua-tains   and  the    ceilings  liave   indentations 
which  deaden  sound  and  keep   it   frora  leaving   the 
studio. 

Two  nev/  broadcasting  studios  are  being 
.Luj.'     'BAL  on  the   same    floor  as   the  present    one;...      xi-j-js 
are   considered   "ideal  studios".      In   one   room  the  v/alls 
are   slightly  slanted  and  there  are  no  sharp   corners. 
This   is    to  keep   the   sound   going  all  around  the  room 
and   is  called  the   "live"  room.      The^ other   in  to  be 
draped  with  heavy  velvet   curtains 

L      :    A^  J  1,   .1    ,  1  0  . 

notner  iiiiportant  part  of  the  present  studio 
id  (/  io  control.  This  room,  which  is  controlled  by 
e^rq^ert   technicians,    is   very   essential  to  a   broadcast, 

.r   it   is   the  place  frora  which  sounds  go  to    the  trans- 
iiitter.      The  men   in  this  room  have  a  great  deal  to   do 
with  how  the  pro^-ram  sounds   because   it   controls   the 
tone   and  volume  jther  technical  characteristics. 

/hen  u   broadcast    is  being   delivered,    a  warning 
:^;:v    light   is   lighted  ovez'   the   door   of  the  room  in 
v;jiich   the  program  is    takin  •   "'  -ce.      Inside  are   tv/o 
annojincers   and  the  person,  arsons,    participating 

in   the  program.      One  announcer  gives   the  name   of  the 
station,    and  any   necessary   in-between  adverti^"^"  '  ■ 
and  sometimes   announces   the   time.      The   seconu 
nouncer   introduces   the   speaker,    singer,    or    orchestra. 
In   the  event   of  .a  musicai   program,    h;;  announces   the 
selections  to  be  heard.      If  a  speaker   does   not  use 
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-I..LJ.   of  his  tiiiia,    .-i    J X o    >jj.   ,ai.i.-)i(;,    'jlectric  ■.   .lj    i^j.  .ir- 
scribed,    is  rendered  frora  the   control  room.       ^n   oleo- 
trioal   transcription   is   similar   to  a  phono 
reproduction   except   that    it  plays   from  the   o  :./j  o  jj.     ou 
the  outside  and  ;aoves   much  faster,    hut    the  music  has 
the  ri::ht   tempo.      Incidentally,    77B;1L  never  uses 
phonograph  records. 

The    transmitting  station   is   located  about   one 
lix-   from  the   city  line  at   Pikesville.      It  has   a 
10,000  watt   transmitter  whicli  causes   Baltimore   to 
hear  'VBAL  more   distinctly  than   any   other   station. 
Most   stations   have   only  about  a   1,000  watt    transmitter, 
Instead  of  steel  towers,    '■/BAL  has  a  fabricated  wooden 
mast   210  feet  high.      The  station  was  formerly   owned 
by  the   Gas   and  31ectric    Company  but   is    nov/  under    the 
control   of  '/illiam  Randolph  Hearst. 
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•een  Spr:i 
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.ted   in    ''che  le^'    ir 

..-;t.i..j.u  J -'..ie   St.    Thor.vvo     jxioh  v/..o    j.u. 
■fariclc  in   1745.      It    is   interesting  to 
church   cost   4,400  pounds .( Sn^lish  money)    oi   valley 
grovna  toh^cco  and  64  pounds  of  £:old  to-  build  it. 
The    O'.o    siirrounding  acres  'vere  bought    frora  Christo- 
pher Gist   for  four  pouuu:  . 

Of  historic    interest   in  t  -een  Spring 

'alley   is  ?ort   Garrison,    locate  jstern   erid 

of  the  Valley,    which  was  built    oj   u±  ueo.    uf  Governor 
Copley   in  1692  as  a    defense  against  "B^ron  vinoente 
Gastine,'     Baron  Castine,    h-vin  ■  lef-'; 
the  Pyrenees,    traveled  to    V.&\i  'Jinglaiui    .jAUj-t:  \m 
waged  an  a;gressive   campaign.      After  he  had  raised 
his  flag   on  the   St.    Croix  River,   he  gathered  the 
.Ihanaki  and  Penobscot   Indians   and  started  ^'■'--/-■' 
to  v;age  war   on  I.Taryland.      Captain  John   01. 
the   first   coniraander   of  Port   Garrison  which,    being 
tv/enty  by   fifty  feet   in  area,    accomodated  but   nine 
other  persons.      It   is    tlie   oldest  ]3erraanent- fort   in 
":.:     .'.    jd. 


Dominating  the   social  li;: 
the  Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt  Club.      Tha  Hunt    Club 
provides   for   its  members   all  the  customary  con- 
veniences  of  a  well  regulated  and  equipped  Country 
Club,      Also   the   rolling  hills,    estates   and  mansions, 
stock  farms,    dairies,   trees,    hedgerows  and  green- 
swards  make  up  a  picturesque   landscape  which   is 
beautiful   and   invitini;. 


Inferences 

Ki..toric  T'aryl-ind 
Sketch  Book  of  Ikryland 
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Itallarj   Colony 

The    first   Ituli-ujsj    ou   lu  it:    ui..     ti.x'o    i^i  o^    •.■ere 
s^iloru.      Tliey  came  one  himdrecl  j^e^rs   ago  unci  started 
the   ilov/  of  Italian   immicrants  Itimore.      The 

flo\7  still  continiies,    althoiiPth  yuKifjvjiat  checked  by 
the   quota   laws,*      At  present  there  are  ahout    tv/enty- 
five   thousand  of  these  gay  and  happy  people  concen- 
trated about  the   small  centers,    ^xeto-      :-;    ':'   -^-^ 
Streets,    Lexington  Market,   and  Belaid  _    ,, 

course  some  Italians  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
city.  They  are  living  an  independent  11;''',  riaying 
taxes,    and  many   of   them  are  home   ov/ners. ,  ';ides 

being   faithful  to    th^    "Old  Country",    tl: 
citizens    of   the   Unitr-;   '■-■•    t,-.,.  ^ 

The  real   "Little    Italy"  has   its  heart  about 
e'u«i    and   Stiles   Streets.      There  the    Italian   toij.:_,  uc 
is   mixed  ivith  the   English  of   the  yoxmger   generation. 
There   three   generations   of  Italians  can  be  found 
and   observations   show  clei^r'l"'   the   suc^-'^':^'"! ■"-::>    ofo.-... 
of   their    Iraericanisation. 

from  the    Italians   of  Hew  York,   Chicago,    and  other 
1  irge  cities.      Their   natural   characteristics   are  the 
aarae,    but    their  mode   of  living  is  altogether  aiffer- 
ent.      In  other   cities   one  usually   finds  a    "Little    It- 
aly"  in   the  slums,    its   streets    lined  v'/ith  push  carts 
for  the   sale  of  vegetables,    fruits,    and  merchandise. 
In  Baltimore,   however,    the  homes  are  of   a  higher 
type  and  more   ctieerful.      There    is   usually  a  gardon 
and  nearly  all  homes   htive  at   least   one   artistic 
reproduction   of  some   famous  v/ork  of  art.      These  more 
desirable  people  are  m  wealthy,    but   are   self- 

supporting.      ]iany,    murauv'er,    are   rosponsible    ' -:"'('   re- 
spected citizens. 

The   It-'. li  -ua    ux     j-j. loxiiiui  w  ^-.re   lOT/al   c  xl  x:-, ^jxjd    ux 
:.xis   country,    but   they  also  keep  alive   some   of  the 
eultiire   of    their  native   Italy.      They  not  only   do 
this   unconsciously   in  their  homes   and  about    their 
daily  tasks,    but   consciously- also    in  their  schools, 
churches   and  social  organizations.      The'  Saint   James 
School  teaches   the  children  the    lan.gui.igo,    literature 
and  customs  of  their   rati  ve   Italy,    besides   the   usual 
sub.jects   taught  in  the   public   school.      The   religious 
custoias    and   traditions   of    Italy  are  further   trans- 
mitted by  the   Saint   Leo   Church,   which  has   an  exclu- 
ive   Italian   congregation  of  about  four  tho-usand 
arsons.      The  community   organizations,    "The   United 
_der   of   Sons  of  Italy"  and   "The    Italian  Club    of 
Baltimore"  provide  stimuli  for   the   preservation 
the  i  r  n  at  i  ve  c  w:  ''•'  ':"■"!=■    -  "  '■   "•"  :i' ''  c^.  i '':  1  •;>  ^  s . 
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ilany  Italians  still  ttirn  for  employment   to  fruit 
dealing.      One  reason  for  this   is  that    they  are  handi- 
capped in  the  icnoivledg'e  of   linglish.     Besides   traf- 
ficking  in  fruits,   many   Italians  are  engaged  in  tlie 
retailing  of  imported  oils  and  delicacies,      '.''hey  are 
successful,    too,   as  barbers,   tailors  and  shoe-repair- 
jrs   and, in   follov/ing  these   trades,   regale  their   custo- 
iuers   \7ith   classic    or  more    familiar    Italian   airs, 
Oi-iev/ise,   more  and  more  of  them  are  making  good  in 
the   legal  ^nd  medical  fields.      Lately,    Italian  names 
ire  becoming  familiar   on   the  list   of   contractors   so 
it  can   be   trugfly  said  that  the   Italians   Iv:  ■''^-^        '■n-''i- 
nite  part   in  the  bxiilding   of   our  city, 

...ii'a  x'yo  ;,ojjdi  uiu  j.'^j- *j  playea    oy  the    It-  ii.iis    in 

the    industrial  and  civic  growth  of  Baltimore   cannot 

i)e  aoubted.      'Jhey   should  be   better  IcnoArn  to   be   fairly 
appr eci  ited. 


elerences 
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Itimore  Public   School  System 

ialtimore's  pulDlic  scliool  systera  is  an  outgrowth,  of  a 
;ding   state   systera.      Trora  its  founding   in  1730,    its  history 
;   v/ith  that   of  the   State  until  1827  v/hen  Baltimore  'became 
indent. 

Maryland's   first  public  school  fund  was   established   in 
5,    when  an   act   for    "the   encouragement   of   learning"   became  a 
3y   its   terras  a   tax  was   placed  on  furs  and  sicins,    the  result- 
incorae   to  go    for   the   support    of   free    education.      In  this 
:•   the   few,    struggling   sc?iOols   of  Maryland  were  maintained 
:;arly  thirty  years.      In   172S,    the   first   general  free   school 
3   passed  by   the   Colonial  Assembly.      It  provided  for    one 
ciiool  in  every   county  but    tiais  plan  v/as   never   realized. 
^  jw  free  public   schools   that  ^/ere    established   depended   for 
r   incorae  on  religious  and  charitable    organizations.      The 
i  v/as  presumably  provided  by  a    tax  on  tobacco  and  negro 
\res.      All   these   schools   were   carelessly  and  poorly  equipped 
there  v/as   a  great  need   for   efficient   teachers  and  good 
Lpment, 

Prom  this    beginning,    there  was   little  progress  until  1827, 
1  Baltimore    established  its    independent   public  school  system, 
this  time,    the   State  Legislature  granted  a   charter    to   the 
/   of  Baltimore  which    '-yave   the  city  the  privilege   of   creating 
ovra   school  system,   with   the   condition   that   if  no  action 
i  talien  within   five  years   the    State  v/ould  take   matters   in 
I.      In  Llarch,    1828,    the   City   Coimcil  passed  an   ordinance 
Dinting  six  school  commissioners   and  directing  that   six  male 
six  female  schools   be   established,    but  './ithout  providing 
means   for    their   financial  support,      Ileanv/hile,    the  time 
)tted  for  the  organization  of  the  school  system  was  passing 
kly.      Finally  the  School  Commissioners    in  July,    1829, 
)lved  to   establish   four  schools,    two   in  "3ast   Baltimore   and 
in  ','est   Baltimure.      In   each   district   tiiere  v/as   to  be   one 
30l  for  girls   and   one   for    boys.      On  September   19,    1829,    the 
3t  public  school  was   established  in  the   basement  room  of  the 
d  Presbyterian   Church  on   3utaw  Street.      The    enrollment   of 
3  first   boys'   school   in   the   eastern  district   of   Baltimore 
112  pupils.      All  these  "oupils  were  placed  in   one   basement 
1  under   bad  lighting  conditions  v;ith  poor  ventilation.      The 
t   teacher  was   V/illiam  H.    Coffin  viio  played  an   important 
i  in  the  grov/th  and  development  of   the  Baltimore  Public 
)ol  system.     He  v/as   able   to  handle   such   a  large  group   due 
;he  use    of   the  Lancastrian  or  Ilonitorial  system.      Under  this 
em,    the  teacher   gave   instruction  to    a  group  of  older  pupils 
each   of   these   students  repeated  the   teacher's    instruction 
I  small   group   of  vhich  he   was   a  monitor.      It    is    interesting 
rather   incon;gruous    to  note   that  rooms,   as  well  -as   teachers 
pupils,    were  advertised  for  and  a  general  announcement  vras 
I   in   the  paper    of    tiie   school's   opening   date.      They   fixed 
exorbitant   price    of  one   dollar   a   quarter  per  child  and   only 
ipted  children  under   tv/elve  years    of  age.      The   teacher's 
iry  v/as    ''400.00  a  year.      The    eastern  school  on  Bond    Street 
led  seven  days  later  under    the  direction   of  llir.   Randolph, 
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irst   quarter   of  the  school  year  passed  vrith  a    total  cost   of 
767.35,    including   cost  for   salaries,    boolcs  and  fixtures. 
for  both  schools,    not   one.      By   1834,    five  school 
^„_..  ,3  v/ere   in  use.      They  accomodated  S,000  puoils,    400   in 
room  not    being  considered  an  excessive   nuraber.      Tlie  subjects 
"t  were   of  the  most   elementary  type,    as   spelling,    reading, 
iig  and  geography.      Only  the  simpler  phases   of  these   subjects 
..aught.      3ex  segregation  prevailed  from  the  beginning,    ex- 
Tg  that   in  1855  it  ivas  arranged  that  boys    from  four  to 
years   of   -v-e   should  go   to   the  girls'    schools, 

Vfter    a  time  the  public  became   dissatisf  ie  d  v/ith   the   mechan- 
Bthods   of  the  monotorial  system  andvdth  the   very  limited 
of   instruction.      Consequently   in   1839    the    monotorial 
1  vras    abandoned  and  an   assistant    teacher  v^as  appointed  to 
^he   T)lace   of  the  pupil  monitors.      To  satisfy  the  second 
IS  defect,    the  School  Beard  built    in   -Qi  e  same   year  the 
Llale  High   School,   which  has   evolved  into   the  present 
lore   City  College.      Also,    in  1844,    two   female  h%h  schools 
onened.      It   vras   the    extension   of  public   education  through 
schools   \^iiich  was   the  turning  point    in   iiie  history   of 
—  .imore  piiblic  school  system.      The   Bible   v;as   adopted   into 
schools   in   1839   and  in   1843,    the   teaching  of   vocal  music    in 
schools  v/as    introduced.      The   fundamental  difficulty  with 
schools   up  to   this    time  ivqs   the  poor  supervision   of  teachers 
the   lack  of  proper   training  for   the   teachers  themselves.      To 
/e   the  latter    condition,   a    law  was  passed  in  1857   \*ich 
-ed  high  school  graduates   to   pass  an  examination   before 
ould   be  appointed.      The  normal  school,    of  course,   v/..is    not 
lished  untii   1865    in  the  Red  Man's  Hall   on  Paca   Street. 

The  school   system  was  progressir^-  gradually  but    nothing 
3tanding   occui-red  during  this    period  from  1829   to    1860.      The 
il    7ar  for   a  time  had  a  depressing   effect   on  the  ranctioning 

1    school  organization,    the  attendance   of    stuc^ents  and  the 
jral  grov/th   of   the  school   system.      Gradually,   however,    the 
':)ols  returned  to   normal  and  began  progressing  more  rapidly. 
0  the   Civil  V/ar,    rote    teaching  or   ejecting  the  words   of  the 
■as.  the   prevailing  method   of   the   teachers.      Probably   due 
3  influence   of  Pestalozzi,    this    system  was    opposed  and 
3achers  v/ere  encouraged  to   pursue  a   course    of  study  that 
La  "attract   attention   ^and  secure   the   interests   of  their 
Lis   and  to  vorli:  upon  the   ujaders  tan  ding   of  the   pupils  and  as 

^'.     ossible   devaLop   their  reasonirg;   faculties".      As  the 
ler   of   schools   grev;,    and  in   consequence  more   teachers  'were 
'inted,    some   other   form  of  supervision  thjan   that  given  by 

card  was  thought  advisable.      Consequently,    in   1866   the 
■.ee  of    Superintendent  of  Public    Instruction  was   created. 
'  surer  intendent  h8,d  general  charge   of    the   school  system. 
i.        'as    introduced  in    ihe   schools   in   1870.      Pour    teachers 
ppointed,    and  they  devoted  their    entire  time   to    the 
ing   of  art   in  the  grammar   and  primary  schools.      It  v/as 
oduced  to    "prepare   the   students  for  future  use  and  applica- 
'1  in  all  the   raechiinical  and  manufacturing   employments   and  to 
do-n  and   cultivate   a  taste   for  art   in  all    its   forms".      In 
,       -ring  the   administration   of   I.Iayor  Hayes,   there  -ms   a 


I 
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1  refoi'm  movement    in  all  fields,    including   education  when 
i,rter   'vas   i^evised.      The  adrainistro.tion   oi"  the    aDhools, 
oreviously  had   been  greatly    influenced  by   politics,    was 
t  under  the  control  of    "experts  ho.ving   e:q)erience    in  the 
lent    of  schools".      Measures   were  introduced  to    prevent 
j,nd  propaganda   in  the  schools,    thus   forcing  politics    out 
school   system.      As  the    influence    of   politics  waned   in 
iools,    the  progress    of  the   sdiools   increased  a  great   deal, 
irs  from  1900  to  the  present   day  have  been  years   devoted 
increased,    unified  organization,    improved   cur-rlcTula  and 
■iced  prof  ess  ional  a  dvance.      In   1921,    a   sinrvey   of  the  school 
i  was   made   by  Dr.    Strayer,    an  educator   of  Columbia  Uni- 
:y.      In   this    Fnu'^.-'o^-^,    it  \7as   shov/n  that  Baltimore   lagged 

in  the   Construction   of    suitable   school  buildings  and   in 
1   curricula!.      Public    opinion  was  aroused  which  influenced 
■tions   of   the   School   Board.      The    entire  school  system  has 
radually  reorganized.      Since   19S6,    over   v31,000,000  has 
11  expended  to    improve   existing  school  b;iildings   and  to   con- 
uct  nev/,    modern,    well  equipped  buildings.      Most  schools   are 
ion  J.   6 — 3 — 3   basis    instead  of  the  former  8 — 4-  plan.      It    is 
|;  that   this   plan    is  much   superior   since    it   is  better   adapted 
""ot   the  needs   and  abilities    of   the   individual  pupils.      Hew 

js   of   study  have   been  prepared  ajnd  distributed  to   teachers. 
e  courses   of  study  are  really  manuals  giving  the   teacher 
ma  t ion  about  what    is  to    be   taug'ht    in  each  sub.iect  and    in 
grade,    and  some  su^'ges tions    concerning  thu   method  of  study. 
e  Baltimore   courses   of  study  have  received  commendation 
ecb-cational  authorities   all  over  the  United   States.      There 
been  an  improveraent   in  the  classroom  efficiency   of   teachers, 
ght  about   by  the   development    of    sxiporvision,   standard  tests, 
orement   of  teacher    training  and  demonstration  worlc.      Balti- 
's  school  system  is   now  rated  among   the  five  leadii^g   cities 
he    country. 
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Baltimore  City  College   (  Alameda  at  33rd.  St.  Visiting  hours:  Every  School 

day  9.00  M.1   to  2.30  Bl) 

The  Male  High  School  was  created  by  the  City  Council  in  1839  and  opened 
in  a  priv-ite  building  on  Holliday  Street  in  that  year.  In  1850  the  name  vias 
changed  to  the  Central  High  School* and  in  1865,  when  the  standards  of  the' 
school  were  raised,  the  institution  received  the  narae  of  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege. A  building  on  Howard  Street  was  purchased  in  1875. and  it  housed  the 
school  imtil  1892  when  the  foundation  grve  way  and  the  building  collapsed. 
Irmediately  a  new  building  was  eredted  on  this  same  site.  Gradually  the  stu- 
dent body  grew  and  the  building  bec&me  inadequate.  In  1928  a  new  building 
at  Alameda  and  33rd  St.  was  complete'  and  occupied.  This  building  of  field 
stone  is  (Jotiiic  in  architectirre  and  is  situated,  on  the  crest  of  a  34  acre 
campus.  In  addition  to  t)ie  70  classrooms  it  contains  a  large  swimming  pool, 
a  gjTnnasium,  a  library,  a  cafeteria  and  an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity 
for  2,000  persons. 
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a  Kopl:in3    University 

'he  Johns  Hopkins   University  was   foiuoded  "by  Johns  Hopkins, 
t-hy  merchant   of  Baltimore,    who   bequeathed  a  large  part    of 
'jate  for    its   establishment ,      ?he   University  wis    incorporated 
7,    the   trustees   organized   in   1870  and  the  first  courses 
..L   in   1876,      The  work  of   the  philosophical  division   of  the 
:;ity  was    be^jun   in  a  small  group  of  buildings   at  Howard  and 
:  Streets  where   it   continued  until  1916  vrlien  the  present 
t  Homewood  was    occu-nied.      The  I.Iedical  School  was    opened 
o   in  buildings   adjacent   to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
;iOol  of  Engineering,    opened  in   1914,    forms   one   of  the 
od  group.      The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Tublic  Health  was 
in  1918   in  buildings   on  Howard  Street   and  moved   in   19£5 
■nresent   location  near   the  Hospital,      Ibout   1900  Llr.     'llliam 
i./ortly  sold  and  partly  donated  to   the   University  his    estate, 
od,    on  Charles   Street.      This  gradually  became   the  University's 
tas   the  buildings  for   each   school  v/ere   erected  and  occupied 

the    time   of  the   organization   of  the  University,    it  was 
slared  intention   of   the   trustees   to   fOTind  an   institution 
irould  be   ciiaracterized  by   academic    freedom  and  mature 
^ship  rather   than  by   inflexible   cuiu^icula.      There   is    a 

maintained,    but  the  graduate   schools  and  schools    of  higher 
ig  embody  the  real  purpose    of  the   Institution   and  comprise 
latest  part  of    it. 

t  present   the   University    consists   of   the   School  of  Medicine, 
Dl  of  Hygiene  and  lublic  Health,    School   of  Engineering, 
3l  of  Higher   Studies   in   Education,    School  of   Business   Eco- 
cs,   and  Colleje  for   Teachers. 
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Maryland  Art  Institute   (lit.  Royal  Ave.  near  Lanvale  St.  Open  to  visitors) 

The  Maryland  Art  Institute  is  the  second  oldest  art  school  in  the  coimtry. 
It  was  first  organized  in  1825.  It  was  housed  in  the  Athenaeum  building,  but 
the  entire  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  18r:5,  The  school  was  rebuilt 
and  again  destroyed,  this  time  by  the  fire  of  1904.  Through  donations  from 
the  State,  Andrew  Carnegie, a  nd  some  prominent  Baltimore  citizens,  the  pre- 
sent and  permanent  home  for  the  Institute  was  erecte'i  in  1908,  on  Mt.  Royal 
Ave.  Tzis  building  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  beautiful  art  school 
buildings  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  .1)4:50,000  --nd  won  the 
gold  medal  offered  by  the  Architectural  League  for  fine  architecture. 

The  Institute  offers  courses  in  advertising  design,  cr-  fts,  fine  arts, 
inteT'ior  decorating,  sculpture  and  teacher  training  for  the  arts.  The  school 
confers  free  scholarships  upon  deserving  students. 

The  Institute  contains  s  me  v/orthwhile  art  collections.  The  most  prom- 
inent is  the  Lucas  Art  Collection  of  over  14,000  prints.  Tiiis   collection  is 
said  to  constitute  one  of  the  best  galleries  of  small  paintings  in  America. 
It  also  includes  a  nuiaber  of  sketches  and  drawings  adapted  for  class-room  and 
studio  instruction.  There  is  also  an  art  collection  of  273  raintings  by  the 
great  masters. 
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Peabody  Conaervatory  (Charles  St,  and  Mt,  Vernon  Place) 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  Peabody  Institute  was  established 
in  the  year  1868.  It  was  designed,  as  expressed  by  its  founder,  Geroge 
Peabody,  "to  diffuse  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  by  providing  a  means 
of  studying  its  principles  and  practicing  its  compositions,  and  by  periodic 
concerts,  aided  by  the  best  talent  and  most  eminent  skill  within  the  means 
of  the  Trustees  to  procure,"  These  periodic  concerts  are  the  oldest  thing 
of  this  sort  in  America, 

Today,  the  Peabody  Conservatory  ranks  high  among  the  best  conservatories 
of  the  country,  JEndowments  have  freed  it  from  commercial,  considerations 
which  usually  conflict  with  the  maintenance  of  high  musical  standards, 
Mr,  Ortraann,  the  Director  of  the  Conservatory,  says,  "Progress,  in  all 
cases,  is  based  primarily  upon  acheivraent  rather  than  upon  the  period  of 
study".  It  has  an  able  snd  distinguished  faculty  and  excellent  material 
equipment.  Its  alumni  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  United  States 
as  concert  soloists,  opera  singers,  orchestra  directors,  and  teachers. 
The  tuition  fees  are  unusually  moderate^  because  of  its  endowment.  Scholar- 
ships are  offered  to  deserving  and  talented  students. 

The  system  of  instruction  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory  has  a  three- 
fold aim:  the  training  of  students  in  music  for  car/eers;  the  preparation 
of  students  for  music  teaching  in  its  various  forms;  the  developement 
and  dissemination  of  music  instruction  for  its  cultural  values.  It  offers 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  a  Teacher's  Certificate. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  has  a  varied  and  elastic 
structure.  All  types  of  musical  instruments,  as  well  as  vocalization,  are 
taught.  Dancing  and  drsimatics  have  recently  been  introduced  and  have 
gained  favorable  recognition  in  this  city.  Graduate  work  in  music  is 
fostered  because  the  school  has  one  of  the  finest  reseeurch  depEurtments 
in  music  in  the  entire  country. 

The  Peabody  Conservatory  has  been  a  potent  agency  in  elevating  the 
musical  standards  of  BeuLtimore*  To  its  influence  is  doubtless  due  the  success 
of  grand  opera  here,  the  patronage  of  the  famous  symphonic  orchestras  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  the  formation  of  a  Civic  Negro 
Orchestra. 


References: 

History  of  Baltimore  City  -  Hall 
Clippings  from  Maryland  Room 
Catalogue  of  Peabody  Conservatory 
The  Musician.  August  9,1934 
Personal  visit  to  the  Sonserxatory 
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IversLty  of  M^iryHand     (There  are  two  branches.      One  is  locate  '  in  Colle^© 

Park,   Md.   and  one  at  Lombard  and  Greene  St rests, 
Baltimore.) 

lirst  building,   the  Centr   "    "'     '      T  BuilJ '       ,  '    '      -    M. 
.'ijctinn  b!"—i.n  in  l'^?,3  and                        ~'f  A^"'-  ;d 

1  1331  v/'uj-  r  Baltimore  Coll  he  University. 

0  School  01'  Denti£;try,    oldest   in  the  '.vorla,    ./at   c . .:i)r% :,v ^-^   ..;■:  "  ''        nd  the 
rvl-rcl   College   of  Pli^.rmacy   in  1"*!0.      Tliis  \-ia.t  l-^tor  m.erred  -v'.  Uni- 
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_  .   State  Col- 
Maryland  Agricultural 


-ccoua 


itc  ..ind  in  the  Wo/^oorn  Hsmisphero,    ^nd  •/?-£ 


led  for  this  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture,  engineering  and  allied  sub- 
cts  ani  for  :j:iving  military  training.  In  Baltimore  at  this  same  ti:ne  the 
iversity  of  Maryland  '.vas  at  a  standstill  through  lack  of  funds  and  facili- 

TT.     The  consolidation  of  the  tv/o  units  in  1920  created  the  present  Univer- 
^'aryland. 


Today  the  Univera  ty  has  a  stud  ait   enrollmerrb  of  340C— £00'    at   College 
■r'k  and  14C0  in  the  Baltimore  Branch.     The  University  offers  courses  in 
iecine,   Lav/,   Pharmacy,   Dentistry,    Nurang,    Chemistry,   Agriculture,   Educa- 
jn.   Engineering,   Home  Economics,   Horticulture,   Arts  and  Sciences.     Mli- 
cy  training  is  offered  through  R.O.T.C.    units,   social  activities  through 
irty   clubs  and  athletics  through  both  va.rity  ard    intra-mural  gaiaes. 


Florences: 

"University  of  Lferyland  Official    Publication" 
"Clippings  from  Iferyland  Room,    Pratt   Library" 
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William  S.  Baer  School  (North,  Warwick  and  Wheeler  Avenues,  Hours  9,00 

A,  M.  to  2:30  P,M,  every  school  day) 

The  Williajn  S,  Baer  School  was  erected  in  1931  to  make  adequate  pro- 
visions for  the  physically  handicapped  white  children  of  Baltimore  City. 
With  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  based  upon  an  accurate 
census  of  children  of  school  age  by  1920,  the  number  of  under-  privileged 
children  presented  a  problem  for  school  administration.  At  that  time 
classes  for  designated  handicaps  were  provided  in  a  few  centrally  located 
schools,  A  few  years  later  the  number  of  students  beceime  so  great  that  a 
whole  building  was  needed.  School  number  15  was  used  for  this  purpose  and 
because  of  the  wholesome  work  being  done  came  to  be  known  as  "The  Sunshine 
School".  This  building  was  impractical  as  well  as  inadequate  and  in  1931 
the  Cornerstone  of  the  William  S.  Baer  School  was  laid. 

The  school  building  was  finished  and  occupied  in  October,  1932.  It  is 
situated  on  a  large,  open  campus  and  has  inner  light  courts  to  get  more 
light  and  fresh  air.  There  are  two  floors  either  of  which  may  be  entered 
from  the  street  level.  Thus  the  necessity  for  stairs  is  eliminated.  On 
the  main  floor  we  find  the  general  office,  medical  suite,  swimming  pool, 
cafeteria,  auditorium,  library  sind  class  rooms.  On  the  lower  floor  are 
the  classrooms  for  the  deaf.  Rooms  for  the  partially  deaf  are  equipped 
with  earphone  systems  so  that  the  teacher  may  communicate  with  the  pupils 
oredly  as  well  as  with  lip  movement,  and  there  is  a  rhythm  room  in  which 
the  specially  constructed  floors  vibrate  to  musical  sounds.  In  this  room 
the  pupils  are  taught  rhythm  so  that  they  can  learn  to  talk  with  correct 
articulation  and  enunciation  and  not  in  monotones.  The  school  is  large 
enough  to  care  for  over  three  hundred  students. wfa»&e  gjanni  mny  bu  deaf, 
-cacdiao,- opipplQ)  or  sight  saving...  -f^^a^^^il^^.'^e^itsi^ 


O     £.  V rtyg/g. (?&  p  v^a^i^-f  ffL^^^^:-'^^=''^==c::2S=^ 
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TH2ATEES 

Baltimoreans  realized  the  cultural  influence  of  theaters  very  early, 
for  the  first  theater  was  opened  in  Baltimore  on  August  17,  1786, 

The  Auditorium  Theater  (Howard  Street,  near  Franklin  Street) 

The  Auditorium  Theater  produces  plays  experimentally  for  Hew  York 
producers,  Baltimore  theater-patrons  are  exacting  in  their  entertainment 
and  stage  successes  here  are  almost  invariably  well-received  elsewhere. 
For  this  same  reason  the  Auditorium  is  often  the  first  e*%y  to  play  road 
tours  of  New  York  productions,  fhiectrt^ 


The  Baltimore  Ghildren.*s  Theater  (Three  -irts  Theater, 846  K.  Howard  Street) 

The  Children's  Theater  is  sponsored  by  the  ...altinore  Junior  League. 

Plays  especially  suited  for  children  are  presented  as  far  as  possible 
by  children.  They  are  staged  in  a  manner  particularly  attractive  to 
children. 

"^ach  year  three  plays  are  presented.   In  1935,  the  vJhildren's 

heater  moved  from  the  Vagabond  Tlieater  to  the  newly  built  Three  iirts 

Theater,  In  recent  years  they  have  given  such  classics  as:  TLie 
i.oymaker  of  I'uremberg,  Treasure  Island,  Little  Lord  Jauntleroy,  and 
Hebecca  of  3\mnybrook  ffarm.  Special  rates  are  offered  to  children  in 

;"oups . 


Tlie  Komev/ood  Playshop  (Joims  :.:opkins  University  Oampus) 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  exclusive  plays  is  offered  by  the  Homewood 
layshop.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Fagin,  of  the  University  staf:5 
the  group  presents  good  plays  of  many  nations  and  times.  In  recent  years 
they  have  presented  plays  by  English,  French,  Russian,  Banish,  Spanish, 
and  lIorv;egian  playwrights.  Season  tickets  are  offered  at  reduced  prices 
for  programs  including  three  major  productions,  four  one-act  plays,  and 
four  lectures  on  theater  and  drama. 

Te  RSoMAlV'csit- 
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Theaters 


TliS  LITTLE  THEATER    (523  N.  Howard  Street) 

The  Little  Theater  was  opened  in  the  year  1926.   It  was  one  of  the 
first  theaters  to  present  pictures  of  foreii^  production.  The  pictures, 
which  are  filmed  in  England,  G-ermany,  France,  Russia  and  other  countries, 
are  sent  to  New  York,  where  they  are  censored  by  a  screen  connittee.  No 
picture,  however,  is  bought  in  advance.  Very  often  the  language  of  the 
foreign  pictures  is  translated  into  English  so  that  the  American  patrons 
will  better  understand  the  picture;  but  more  often  the  pict\ire  is  screened 
without  any  revision. 

TIIE  LYHIC  THEATER      (Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenue) 

The  Lyric  or  Music  Hall  was  built  in  1B93.   It  was  intended  to  have 
a  large  semi-circular  front  copied  from  a  (Temian  building,  but  could  not 
be  built  because  of  the  expense.  It  was  financed  by  a  corporation  of 
Baltimoreans  interested  in  music  and  known  as  the  Auditorium  Company. 
The  corporation  went  into  receivership  and  the  structure  was  sold  in  1907. 
at  public  auction  to  another  group  of  Baltimoreans  called  Gottlieb  JZnabe 
Company.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  the  Boston  Sy^iphony  Orchestra 
and  Philadelphia  Orchestra  were  using  the  '^'usic  Kail  regularly,  but 
owners  encountered  financial  difficulties  and  tried  to  sell  it.  Otto 
Kahn  became  the  purchaser  and  changed  the  name  to  Lyric.  He  announced 
plans  for  great  iniprovements  to  make  it  a  grand  opera  house  second  to 
none  of  that  time  outside  of  New  York  City.  For  five  years  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  put  on  a  repertoire  of  operas  at  the  Lyric.  The  plan  to 
make  Baltimore  an  operatic  center  for  the  South  failed  to  materialize. 
In  1920  Mr.  Kahn  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  building.  Baltimoreans 
formed  the  Lyric  Company  and  raised  enough  money  to  repurchase  the 
building. 

'"'any  of  the  world's  greatest  musical  artists  have  appeared  here. 
Operas  are  also  held  here.  The  Lyric  is  used  for  lectures,  popular 
concerts  and  operas. 


THE  FORDS  THEATER      (318  V/.  Fayette  Street) 

For  years  the  name  of  Ford's  Grand  Opera  House  has  been  synonymous 
with  draiaatio  and  operatic  art  in  the  Ilonuraental  City.   It  may  v.'ell  be 
considered  a  monument  in  itself  to  John  T.  Ford,  its  creator. 

Mr.  Ford  was  born  in  Baltimore,  April  16,  1829.  He  received  his 
education  in  Baltimore  public  schools.  -In  1851  he  became  business 
manager  for  George  Kundel's  "Nightingale  Minstrels".  In  1854-1855  Mr. 
Ford  formed  a  partnership  with  George  Kundel  and  Thomas  Moxley  in 
leasing  the  Holliday  Street  Theater.  Under  the  management  of  Mj?.  Ford 
the  theater  prospered.   In  1870  Mr.  Ford  purchased  the  Holliday  Street 
Theater.   On  September  10,  1BV3,  the  theater  was  destroyed  by  fire  but 
it  was  restored  by  Mr.  Ford.  The  idea  of  creating  the  present  Ford's 
Opera  House,  on  Fayette  Street,  was  conceived  by  D/Ir.  Ford  in  the  spring 
of  1870.  On  October  1,  1871,  the -building  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  and  has  given  continuous  entertainment  to  the  city  since  that 
time. 
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'^'  -^  Playmasters  (Play  Arts  Theater-  12  'V,  2::nd  Street) 

The  Playmat-terb  is  an  amateur  dramatic  group  devoteii  to  the  production 
of  plays  'v/ritten  by  the  masters'.  Three  Shakespearean  plays,  and  others 
by  Ibsen,  Aeschyulus,  and  Clautus  are  in  the  Playraasters  repertoire.  Und'-r 
the  direction  of  Paul  Hinirichs,  himself  a  playv/ri  ght,  the  group  presents 
three  or  four  plays  each  year;  but  there  is  no  regular  schedule.  Each  play 
runs  for  approximately  one  week.  Reduced  rates  are  offered  to  students. 

Vagabond  Players  (Vagabond  Theater-  Three  West  Read  Street) 

The  Vagabond  Players,  "America's  Oldest  Little  Theater",  is  a  fine 
representative  of  the  American  amateur  little  theater.  ExperiraentsJ  work 
in  play  vn^iting,  directing, acting,  and  in  the  technical  djpartrr.ents  is 
carried  -on  by  this  local  group.   This  necessarily  affors  variety  in  the  type 
of  plays  presented  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation.   Such  plays  as  The 
Pp-fgjng  of  the  Third  Floor  Bach,  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome;  Anna  Christie,  by 
Eugene  O'Keill;  The  Torchbearers,  by  George  Kelley;   and  Yellov/  Jack,  a 
play  by  Sidney  Howard  of  the  fight  against  yellow  fever,  have  been  produced. 

Eight  plays  are  presented  each  year  opening  on  the  first  Thursdayoof 
month  from  October  to  May.  Each  play  runs  eight  nights.  Special  ses.son 
as  are  offered, 

"  encia  Theater  (Atoi-  the  Century  Theater-  Lexington  Street  near  Charles 

Stre.W;) 

The  Valencia  Theater,    presenting  Metro-Gfoldv/yn-Mayer  cinemas,    is 
;her  unique  among  Baltimore  theaters  because  of   its  location  and  also 
?ause  of  its  decoration.      It  is  located  atop  its  sister  theater, (^he  Century^ 
7's,    Inc.   undertook  such  a  venture  for  chiefly  psychological  reasons, 
rons  have  a  choice  between  two  Loew  theaters  ■■vithout  the  inconvenience 
traveling  from  one  to  another.      The  Valencia^  is  unusuax  a.xt>u  uecaube 
of  its  artificial  sky  with  a  moon,    clouds,    stars,    etc.   moving  slowly  and 
rhytljiiically  overhead  throughout  all  ;-'erf orraances, 

PeTssoiMK  \     Visit" 
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Bath  Street  Viaduct- (St,  Paul  Street  to  i^hiladelpliia  Road) 

On  Deceraber  30,  1935,  the  Bath  Street  Viaduct,  \7hich  had 
been  imder  construction  since  August  20,  1934,  was  opened  to 
the  public,  'i'his  vio.duct  vras  built  under  the  supervision  of 
the  I.:aryland  otate  Roads  Commission  with  :ir,  Lucke,  Supervisor 
of  Jilngineering  of  iiridges,  in  charge.   It  v/as  designed  by  the 
bureau  of  Highv/ays  of  iialtimore  Citj''  and  constructed  vrith   r'.W.A. 
funds  to  the  araount  of  ^;;2, 087,193,  This  is  the  outstanding 
project  of  the  city's  .')2, 500,000  public  v/orks  program,   it  v/as 
a  project  of  the  V/illiam  A,  ITuller  Company,  Chicago, 

I'he  entire  length  of  the  viaduct  is  about  2100  feet  and  has 
a  v/idth  of  70  feet.  The  roadway  ijl  ..^,   54  feet  v/hile  the  side- 
r/alks  are  7  feet  din  width.   It  has  a  plate  girder  constrmctlon 
encased  in  concrete  and  built  on  reenforced  concrete  piers  Liak- 
ing  it  about  the  heaviest  piece  of  construction  v/ork  In  or  a- 
round  iJaltinore.  The  girders  Y/eigh  about  75  tons  each  v/lth  the 
g::ception  of  tvro  which  weigh  about  90  tons.   It  is  paved  v/ith 
sheet  asphalt  and  lighted  by  ornamental  f lectures.  This  viaduct 
(Vas  built  to  relieve  I'ayette  otreet  of  its  east  and  v/est  traffic 
It  meets  the  grade  at  Gay  Street  and  runs  into  Orleans  Street 
on  the  east  end.  The  street  car  tracks  v.*ere  removed  and  Orleans 
3treet  was  paved  in  its  entirety''.   It  runs  directly  into  the 
Philadelphia  Road,  thms  linking  this  road  with  the  Washington 
Boulevard, 


References: 

C^otes  taken  during  an  interviev/  with  1  r,  Charles  li,  Berigtold, 
Bureau  of  Highways,  Baltimore,  i.Iaryland. 

Newspaper  vn'itings  from  the  Sim,  both  morning  and  evening,  dur- 
ing the  week  of  December  8,  1935, 
Evening  Sun,  July  8,  1934, 
Evening  Sun,  August  24,  1934, 
Evening  ■^un,  September  7,  1935, 


(Sevier  and  Ka^.dish-jyr,  !-":&  4) 
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rtis3-Wric;ht  Airport        (G-feenspring  and  Smith  Avenues )      (Visiting  hours: 

Dail"'   ■"'■''   -'onday,   '.'.'ednesday   •="''     ■'■-•t'"'--    evenins-s) 

The  Curt iss -Wright  Flying  oervice^ originally  operated  at   Logan  Field  in 
ndal]:,  Maryland.      In  1928  it^moved  to  its  new  ^1,000,000  aiirport  located  in 
,e  ITorthwest  section  of  Baltiinore  at  (rpeenspring  and  fSmith  Avenues.     The 
w  field,    consisting  of  270  acres,  has  been   leveled  off  and  two  hangars, 
Bting  OlOO.OOO  each,   are  now  being  used  daily  by  students  taking  various 
iation  courses.     These  courc.es  include  the  training  in  aero-dynajpics  and 
3  Aviation  Ivlechanics  courses.     The  hani;ars  house  the  fleet   of  planes  oper- 
8u  by  the  Curtiss-V/ri^ht  Flying  Service,   consisting  of  student  training 
anes  as  well  as  large  and  small  passenger-carrying  planes,     illso,  a  num- 
r  o  '   oriArately  o^med  planes  are  kept  in  these  hangars     ■<i<nere  -ovor; — "V  'p^ 
fei^'planc   ooi'TiGc   io   aii  hand.  :^^.£^  ^t-^L-e- -<st2'Vt/-t^<.e-i^  ^<iU,  ..^■^^■e^'^-y^  ,5>d^;Z«.t^  , 

The  hangars  on  this  field  are  acaong  the  finest  in  the  country.     Sverjr 
3701  feature  to  aid  the  aviation  public  has  been  incorporated  in   them, 
liige  rooms  for  students,    '-vide  balconies  on  the  flying   field  side  for  spec- 
bors,   locker  and  washroom  facilities,  and  nunerous  other  luxuries  not  pre- 
5usly  found  at  any  airport  in  this  section  of  the  couutry  shov;  the  T-ndern 
snd  of  airport  architects. 

Shops  for  every  type  of  airplane  work  have  been  provided  and  their  equip- 
it   is  the  last  ^rord  in  airport  furnishings.     Doping  and  finishing  rooms, 
ine   overhaul  shops,  a   large  section  devoted  to  airplane  welding,   and  a  larger 
'plane-parts  department  remind  one  of  a  well  appointed  and  maler."   -'.^tomo- 
,6  base. 

The  Curtiss-v7right  Flying  Service  continues  its  operations  at  Logan 
Id  as  vrell  as  at  their  new  base.  The  low  accident  rate  of  airplanes 
>ut  Maryland  shows    the  value  of    tlie  Curtiss-Wright  Flying  Service  to  the 


erences 

Letter  from  President  '.V.D.  Tipton  of  the  Curtiss-Y/right  Flying  Service" 
urnals  frCTP   the  Enoch  Pratt  Central  Librarj^" 


Georp-e  Horn 
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iJnlted   'i.ti  lv/.^^,/s  Meotric  Oomvianv   of  Ti,r 
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horses,    stai'ted  at  the   iuob    ux   3ro 
..w   IV    the    traclr.  to   ITort}.  '"  ■  "i  '  :■  nor  e   ,' 

.'as   event   tool:  place   on  Jul,     .    -,  t    ei-;      , 

o'cloc;;;  ii.;  -lornlng.      Since  then   this   pulDlio 

utility  h..^  ^.  w   a  to  be   one   of  the  moat   es'  '■■'•'    \ 
ins  titp.t ions    in  the   life 'of  the  city.      The 
:' '  .-3  QTcs'ithf  as  it  gains  in  detail,   hecomes   a  histor.y 
Ox   the   commercial,    industrial,    frooial   and  even   the 
moral  life  of  tlie  city- itself.  Itimore's  street 

railways  were  at  first  opposed  by  an  over-conserva- 
tive '^l--^^nt  of  the  population.  Gaining  its  privi- 
le^'oc  reat   odds,    it   became   in  t  Ime  an   enorinoiis 

contribution  to  the   gro^vth  of  the  cil    .        lie   most 
notable  feature   of   Baltimore's   street   :^       i  ■  -  's  was 
the    creation   of  public  parks  and   squares.         .30,    the 
first   coraMercial  electric  railway   in    Imericu  \Tas 
established  in  the  Llonuraental  Oity,      The   ^i-^y  Pass- 
enger iiailway  was    the  pioneer   in  the  fie      .      However, 
another   company  sprang  up,    the   Citizen  Company,    ^-hich 
"' \'3  the   fii'st   one  to  as^'''''  !"    '):'   ■   iraportarr-"    ^Ithin 
.,  o  olty.     Ilany  other   ct  were   br.  into 

bo  le  to    the  allure   oj.   the    street  rail  i         . 

2he  Tjr^ited  Ilall  iectric   i' 

:  -ItimOi.'  ',ed  una  ex 

iita'ch   4,    A.^..j,    -.>j     ■.   c o /i.;)  olida ti ojj   >jj.    -...l.l   :.  /'> 

railway  properties    in  the  city   of  Baltimor  -  vi- 

cinity.     The  total  sin^ile  track  op-  .  eiubraces 

387,11  miles   in  the  city  and  suburbs.      2he  es':!'^   ■:  ^': 
popiilation  served  is  850,000  people.      The  tot 
nuiiiber   of   cars   is   1,058;    substations,    13.      TI. 
pov/er,   v/hich   is    electric,    is  purchased  under  ..   .- 
year   contract  signed  in .1921.      The   number   of  em- 
ployees  on  December  31,    19  ,         . 

The   franchises   in  the  streets  of  the  -   l 
perpetual  with  the   e:cceptions   noted  below.       Vbout 
fifteen  miles    of   disconnectod   franchises  granted 
since   the   new  charter    (1898),    'hile  not  perpetual 
in  terms,         t   for  25  years,    renevmble  for  25  more 
years  at    .    ...  ..ir  valuation.      The   franchises  granted 

to   the  Baltimore  City   Passenger  P.ailv/ay  Comyany — 
56  miles--and  the  Citizens  Railway  Company — IS   miles- 
were   subject   to   charter  provisions,    givi--"  ■    '> '^  ■■■''    '  "5" 
to  the   city  every  fifteen  years   to  pure]- 

rticular  pro-perties,    but    Oi  jt   of   the 

v..ilue   of   all  its   --■:---;,•+-'   ■  •>■■  ^  ..x.....      Jhese  rif-l.-'^ff 

mature   eight  ye.  :  - ,  ^  jsent  a  very   sraa]/ 

portion   of  the  whole   a^stem.      The  city  formerly  had 
an  arrangement  idth    t;  ^   ''^o-.ipany,    rp^'M-^n'-^      in  addition 
to  regular   taxes,    nir  cent   of  '  eceipts 
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v/iohin  city   limits,      Thi  «]  ag  the 

On  ;t  31,    1932  an    ordiii-aice  od  re 

tiifc    u-....  on  gross   receipts   :■"•    -  ■   ^-^t,    u-j^^u- 

nins  January  1,    1933  at   th     .  ...'cent  per 

aanwn  xintil   it  readies  a  minirauin  oi"    thre«  percent    in 
1938.      In  addition  to   pc'  i-'  ■   '  ■  "    ■':•  r^^"    •percent  tax 
on  gros!^   receipts   the  Cl.  to  the  cit:;' 

xoi'  of   1938   and  ior   euch  year   the:.  :r, 

a    o-..,-  WL    V    'uty  percent    on   its   net    ini"'''''^e      ..  t' 

electric    transport.j tion   operations, 

is   ten   cents   cash   (effective   1928) >    no  ticket  rate 
nor  weekly  pass.      The  fare   of  two  token.s  fifteen 

cents,   which  Vi^as   put   into  effect   January    ^,    i.934, 
was  dropped  on  January   31,    1934,   and  the  straight 
ten   cent  fare  v/as  restored.      The  Public    Service 
Commission  of  Llaryland  placed  a  valuation   of    '"^75,0      , 
as   of  Tebruary   2,    1928   on  the  co  roomy's  pronerty. 

In  i''ebru-,x  .J  ,    i^.^.,    \j±^^  ^.^^.j.^  ^.-..a.v  ,  ^liv^iw   Service 
Commission   api^roved  a  merger   of   the   company's  four 
bus    subsidiai'ies,    tlie    Baltimore   Transit  CoraTiany, 
the    '''ity  Ilotor   Company,    the   East   Payette  3'""    '"'•:'  .  , 

Inc,    -xi  u  the   Baltimore  Bus  Company,    in'L - 
cojQpany  kno\/n  as   the   Baltimore   Coach  Company,   v.'ith 
5000   shares   of  no  par   coraiion   stock,    all   owned  by 
the  United  Railways   and  Electric   Corai^any.      This 
CO.- my   owns   104  buses,    operatin  tal   of   60,01 

mi  le  s , 


■noes 
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Consolidated.  Gas,     Jllecti'lc    Light  and  Pov/er   Coriipany   of   Baltimore 


The  foundation   of   the   Baltimore  Gas   and  l^lectric  Company 
laid  one  hundred  nineteen  years   ago  when  gas   was    first    intro- 
ed  to  Baltimore  at  Peale's  LIuseum.      liiveryone,    greeting   it  as 
ew  substance  for    illa;aination,    foresa\/  Baltimore   streets 
hted  V7ith  gas   lamps.      Peale,    a  showman   and  artist;    Long,    an 
hitect;   I.Iosher,    a   banker;    Lorman,    a  merchant;   and  Gv/ynn,    an 
tor,    together   formed   the  Gas  Light   Company   of  Baltimore,    the 
st  gas   company   in   America   to   obtain  a   franchise.      The   present 
pany  still   operates  under    the  original   charter  which,  has   been 
nded.      The  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric    Company   is  required  to 
eady  at  all   times   to    fulfill  the   following   obligations; 

1.  To  provide  adequate   service 

2.  To  serve  all   customers   v/ho   desire    its   service 

3.  To  serve  all   customers  without   discrimination 

4.  To  render   service  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 

I     The   first  gas   street  lamp   in   Baltimore  was   on   tlie  corner   of 
tiraore   and  Kolliday  Streets   and  was   first   lighted  on  Peijruary   V, 
'7.      The  first  building  to   be   ligjited  by  gas  v/as   the   Belvedere 

ter  which    'vas   just    across    the   street   from  the  first  gas  works. 
electricity  came   along,    gas  was   no   longer  used  for   lighting. 

uses  \7ere   found  for   it  which  now  make   it  a   necessity   for 

home    and  factory. 

The  Gas   Light  Company   of  Baltimore  met  a  great  emergency   in 
-,    the  year    of  the   fire;  h^   Qae   to  George  Beodenkopf,    chief 
inoer   of  Baltimore   Gas   Light   Company,   who   directed  the  work 
ontrolling   the  mains,    the   Company  was   able  to  manufacture 
distribute  gas   even  v/hile   the  city  v/as   burning.      Llany  mains 
.jed  and  four   million   cubic   feet   of  gas   escaped  every  tv;enty-four 
urs.      Canton   Station,    which  was   put   into    operation,    saved  Balti- 
ipe   from  going  gasless   for  a    time. 

Brush  Iillectric    Light   Company,    Baltimore's   first   company   to 
[ace  electricity,   was    incorporated  in  1661.      The   first   lights 

arc   ones,    but   incandescent   lamps   shortly  replaced  them.      In 
»ber,    1893,    a  fire   checked  the   steady  progress   of  the   ::]lectric 
ft   Company.      Through  financial  help   from  George  ''festingrioiise 
jittsburgh,    the   destroyed  buildings  were  reestablished  and  in 
^ty   days   the  plant  was   again   operating. 

On  June   20,    1905,    the   Brush    Electric    Light  Company  and  1h  e 
Light  Company  joined  to  form  the   C-onsolidated  Gas,    Electric 
t   and  Power  Company   of   Baltimore.      The  Consolidated  Gas, 
trie    Light  and  Power   Company   of  Baltimore  has   constantly 
eased   its   gas   and  electric   supply,    and  extended  its   distri- 
lon  until  today   it   serves   the   territory  within  a  radius    of 
lr:fey  miles  from  the  center   of  Baltimore.      This   territory    covers 
D  thousand,    one  hundred  ten  square   miles.      The    farmers  within 
Is   area   are  served  to   a  greater    extent   than   farmers    in  any 
nilar   area    in   the  United  f^tates. 
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In   the   year   1910,    v/hen   Baltimore    began  deriving  power   from 
"usquohanna  liiver,    there  v/as  the    beginning  of   the  present   era 
:  electricity's   -popularity  which  has    been   coincident  with 
iltimore's  great  growth  as  an   industrial  center.      In   1925  the 
olidated  Gas,    lilecticic   Light  and  Power   Company   of   Baltiiaore 
red  the  property  of  3elair  l^lectric   Company,    thus    extending 
^^ransmission  and  distribution   system.      These  new  transmission 
,nes  made   it   possible   for   electric   service   to    be  available   in 
^"  tic  ally   every   small  town   and  village  within  an  eight  hundred 
■e   mile   territory.      In   1926,    the   territory   of  one   thousand 
.'   hundred  ninety-five   square   miles,    extending  northerly   to 
Jason  and  Dixon   line,    easterly  to    the   Susquehanna  River  and 
,peake   Bay,    soutiierly  to  Ilaryland  District   of  ColiMbia   line 
.wenty  miles  v/esterly  from  Baltimore,   v/as    served  by   the 
ilidated  Gas,    Electric  Light  and  Tov/er   Company   of   Baltimore. 
_.28   the   Company  purchased  the  plant   and   franchise   of    the 
nal  Freezing  and  Keating  Company  viiich  had  been   supplying 
,ed  steaia  service   for   tv/enty   years.      The   Baltimore   Gas   and 
ic    Company  constructed  and  placed  in  service  a  nevr  boiler 
and  extended  the  mains    of  the    old  company.      It  aimed  to 
,y   steam  heat   to    the  territory   surrounded  by   Lombard,    paca, 
r  Streets    ajad  ?allsway   in   order   to  relieve  this   business 
on   of  soot,    dust   and  smoke  v/hich  resulted   from  individual 
ng. 

Electric  power  and  gas   fuel  have  removed  nmny   disadvantages 
dustrial  growth,      'fhrough   their  use  businesses  have   ex|:)anded, 

9  follovdng  tables  show  the  importance   of  gas   and  electricity 

quantities  v/hich   are  used  every  year: 

Gas 

,000,000  c^^,    ft,   per  year by  hotels 

), 000, 000   cu,    ft,   per  year by   restaurants 

,000,000   cu,    ft,   per  year by   clubs 

)0,000  cu.   ft,   per  year by   hospitals 

00,000   cu.    ft.   per  year by  9  wholesale 

•0,000   cu.    ft.    per  year by   5   ice-cream  cone 

plants 

than   16,000,000   cu.   ft.   per  year by  tin   lithographic 

plants 
p0,000   cu.   ft.   per   year by  porcelain   enamel- 
ing-  plants 

.000,000  cu.    ft.   per   year by  tin  can  manufacturers 

than  600,000,000   cli,    ft,   per  year by  homes  heated  by  gas 

Slectricity 

.ric  railways 

.  railroads .,1|-  kilowatt  hours   for   each 

ton   of  coal  for   eiojort 

1  kilowatt  hour  for   6^  bushels 

of   grain  shipped   through 

Baltimore  port 

200   k,   hr.    for   each   train 

passing   through   a   tunnel 

under  the   city 
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,ijuj.ac ture   oi   ice cost  of   Ir'  for    electricity 

to   produce   50   lb.    of    ice 

rtilizing   industry 15   Ir.   hr,    for    each  ton   of 

fertilizer  produced 

ing  city  water 1  k.   hr.    for   200,000  gals. 

puiaped 

iction  Ox   cotton   duel: 9/lO  Ic.   hr.    for    each   lb, 

iteration 
>ric   range 

The   benefits   of  gas  and    electricity   are   obvious.      They  have 
.'ibuted  to   the   growth   and   comfort   of    our  people  and  have 
luenced  their    lives  more    than  any   other    discovery   of  science. 

The  gas  distributed  by  the  Consolidated  Gas,    Tilleetric   Light 
ov/er   Company   of   'Baltimore   is  made   in  several  ways.      Steam, 

as  and  coke  are  used  in  its  prodtiction.  All  gas  except 
from  coke  is  manufactured  at  Spring  Gardens.  The  Spring 
ins   plant   is    ideally  situated  on  an    inlet   of    the  Patapsco. 

rge  harbor  which  perraits   coal  bargos   to    dock,    its  proximity 
llroad  yards,  and  its   ample  room  for   equipment  necessary   to 

on  the   v/ork  make   it    a  valuable  place  for    its   functions, 
-seven  acres    are  given  over   to  hvig-e  piles    of   coal,    oil  tanks, 
■  olders,    and  large   buildings   for  manufacturing,    purifying, 
lii/ing  and   controlling  gas.      The  biiildings    in  v/hich  gas    is   pro- 
|Bd  contain  batteries   of  hi^ge   furnaces.      Since  the   coal   and  oil 
:-'ed  in  automatically,    only   one  attendant,   '.^ho  I'mtches   the  array 
^.-ials  and   indicators,    is    nece^jsary. 

Coke-oven  gas  viiich   is  purcliased  from  Bethlehem  Steel  mills 
'parrov/s   Point   is  piped  into    the   Spring   Gardens  plant  '-/here 
j  mixed  with  the  gas  produced,  at  Spring   Gardens.      This    is 
;essary  because  the  coke-oven  gas  varies   in   3ritish  Thermal 
■^'3,    and   it    is   essential  to   have  an  adequate   siipT^ly  of  gas  w  ith 
j-iltiraore   standard  of  500  B.T.U. 's.      .\fter   the   gas   is   mixed, 
■    purified.      In  this  process    it  passes  through   i^ipes   containing 
oxide  which  removes    impurities.      Iron   oxide   loses   its   cleansing 
>rties   after    it  has   been  used  for   a  ■/hile,    but    it   acquired 

'in  by  standing   outdoors    in  the  fresh   air    for  a  few  days. 
-   .^as    is    being  pm-ified,    tests   r.re   constantly  taken  until 
otains  the  required  standard.      It   is    then  conveyed  into 
ors    located  at   Spring  Gardens,    Canton,    Bayard  Street  and 
-isville.      These  holders  are  flexible  ana   expand  upy/ard   in 
ions  as  the  amount   of  gas   increases.      In  addition  fo   reserving 
,    these  holders  give   it   press^u'e  by  iiBans    of   the  sliding  caps, 
largest  holder   at   Spring  Gardens  will  hold  ten  million   ciibic 
;   the  smallest,  ,  three   million. 

In   order  to   insure   continuous  production   of  gas,    there   is. a 

titute   for  practically  every  device  used  and  large    (juantities 

oal  and  gas   on  reserve.      The   plant,  operates   twenty-four  hours 

-y  every  day   in  the  year.      On  the  days  v/hen  gus  consunption  is 

,   a  reserve   is   built   up  for   times  v/hen  the   demand   is  high. 

3eiore   entering  the   mains   for   distribution   the  gas   is 
sured  by  meter.      A  record  is  kept   of  all  the  gas  which  leaves 
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.'der  to  loiov;  hov/  much   loaiaige   thore   is.      Baltimore  has   an 
:ially   low  per    cent    of   leakage- -three  per  cent,      Vfter   the  gas 
measured,    it  finally    enters   the   raains,    a   netv/ork  of  pipes 
nginr   in  diaraeter  from  tv/o  inches  to   fovcc  feet.      By  reducing 
e   size   of  service  raains,    it   is  possible   to   keep  gas  at   the 
sired  pressure.      This    insures   the   same  pressure   in  homes   at 
ring   Gardens   as   in  homes    of  To'vson  or  Oatonsville. 

Besides   manxd:actur ing,   mi:iing,   purifying  and  testing  gas, 
e  Consolidated  Gas,    31ectric    Light   and  Pov/er   Company   of  Baltimore 
3  to  keep  the  mains   in  repair,    inspect  meters   and   read  them  at 
iar   intervals,    fond  install  nev/  mains   and  meters.      Ileters    are 
.^cate  macliines.      'I'heir   operation   is   based  on  the  rotation   of 
I  bellows- li]:e   dei'^ices   \'hich  expand  and   contract  alternately 
gas  passes   through   them.     Movement    is   transferred  to   meter 
als   by  means    of  a   small   arm  kept    in  rotation  as  gas   is   consumed, 
ber  repair  work   is   done    on  meters,    they  are    tested  tv/o  times — 
36  by  the  Gas   and  Electric   Company  and  then  by  a   representative 
t-e  Public    Service   Coimaission  who  places  a   seal   on   them  if 
3y  are  approved.      i'en  years    is  the  maximum  time  a  meter  remains 
service  v.rithout   being  broug'ht   in   for   an   examination.      A  school- 
)m  is   maintained  for    training   the   employees   in  reading  these 
bers,    blue  prints   and  familiar   trouble  signs.      Altogether  about 
T9  thousand  people  are   employed  by   the   Consolidated  Gas  and 
80triG    Company   of  Baltimore, 

The  electricity   distributed  by   the  Consolidated  Gas,    'Electric 
^t   a    d  Pov/er   Company   of  Baltimore   is   f)roduced  by  water   pov/er 
I  by   steam  pov/er.      Two  generators   on  the   r-usquehanna,    Hopewood, 
;ablished  in  1G81,    and  Safe  Harbor,    established  in   1931,    produce 
ictricity  from  v/ater  pov/er,      l\/o  stations   at  'Testport   and  Gould 
•eet  provide   electricity  generated  by  steam  pw/er.      The  plants 
re  a   capacity   of   three  hundred  forty-five   thousand  horser'ov/er . 
■•e   steam  turbines    drive   the    dynamos  which  produce   eleotricitj?. 

Electricity   is  sent   out   from  these   stations   at   thirteen 
.^and  volts,    but   is   stepped  down  by  transformers   to  proper 
age.       v   syster.i  of  sub-stations,    about    one  hundred  twenty-five 
11,    is   neceas-ry  to  tranform  the  voltage.      This   force    is 
led  dov/n   from  thirteen  thousand  volts   to   four   thousand,    and 
to   two  hundred  thirty  and  one  hundred  fifteen.      The    last 
l.uction  is   accomplished  by  transformers   on  city   bloci's,    from 
l.ch  'v/ires    lead    to   meters   within   the  home. 


The  system   of  distribution  consists    of  a  huge  ring   of  overhead 

ver  lines,    fifty-five   miles   in   length,    extending  completely 

lund  Baltimore   from  ' 'estport    Station  and  another  ring,    extending 
uid  Loch  Raven,    through  Texas,    Gv/ynn  Brook,    Pinks  burg  and 
cott   City   from  a   station    on  Philadelphia  Koad,      Cables  under 

iiarbor  complete  the   ring.      This  sytem  makes   it  possible  to 
ly  each  ring  from  one   station. 

The    Consolidated  Gas,    Electric   Lag-ht   and  Power   Company   of 
timore  has   to   give  constant  attention   to    supplying  the  needs 
Jaltimoreans   and   the  inhabitants   of  surrounding  counties  and 
■ptrotecting   S}lectricity   in  bad  v/eather.      Electricity    cannot 


i)  stored  so    the   quantity  ptrocluced  must   alvwys   correspond   to 
jie  varying   demands   of   the  people.      .'illectricity  begins  to  be 
jed  noticeably  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  at  nine,    the 
insumption  rises  rapidly;   at  noon   it   falls    off  sliarply  for  an 
lur   and  then  climbs  back  to   its   raornino   level.      At   three   or 
lur  it   reaches  a  peak  and  at   five   it  falls    off  ap;ain.      At  six 

seven   it   begins   to  rise  again  and  cli-abs   continually  until 
idtime.      Vagaries    in   demand  for    electricity  are  noted  and  a 
aphic  record  of   each  day    throughout    the  year    is  ketp.      During 

I  ht  periods   the  hydroelectric   supply  falls   off  and  more 
...j.nce  must    be  placed  on   steam  generators.      Turbines   and 
names    must    be  kept   in  reserve  all   the   time. 

■'/arriings  of  bad  vreather  are  received  ahead  of  time   so   that 
re   dynamos   can   be  put    into  action,      Liglitning   arresters   and 
tomatic    sv/itches   are  used  for  protection  against  lightning, 
the  lightning  arresters,    e:-ccess   current    is   carried  off   the  wires 
d  grounded.      The  automatic   switches   cut    off  the   current  and 
use   lights   to  go   off  and  on. 

It   is   a   strange   fact   that  although   electricity   can   be  raanu- 
ctured,    measured,    controlled  and  put   to  work,    what    it    is 
mains  unl-aiovm.      A  business   department   of  the  Consolidated  Gas 
i  >]lectric   Company   is  employed  for   the  purpose   of   studying, 
pending,    extending   the  uses    of  gas  and  electricity.      The   field 
I  service  for  gas  and   electricity   is   broad  and   the   Consolidated 
js  and  Slectric    Company  expect   to    continue   the  progress  which 
'"■  been  maintained  during   the   years   since   their   establishment. 


jierences 

er  Pictorial",    1925,    1926,    1927 
.ixtimore",    June,    19o5 
'acreasing  Usefulness    of  an   Iroaginative   Industry",   Yearbook  and 

lieport    of  Company,    1928 
:iarbook,    etc.",    1934 
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Baltimore  and   Ohio  Railroad 

The  BcJ.tirp.ore  and  Ohio  is  tie    oddest  railroad  in  the  country.      On  Feb.   12, 
1821,    in  George  Browns  house  in  Baltimore,   the"B  &  0"  was  first   conceived  and 
planned.     The  first   ctone  of  this  railroad  was  placed  originally  in  a  field  on 
the  outskirts  of    west  Baltimore  on  July  4,   1828  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Mas- 
onic Order  of  Maryland,      assisted  by  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll   of  Carroll- 
ton.      It  has  recently  been  removed  to  the  foyer  of    the    first   floor  of  t?ie  B  &  0 
General  Off-ice  Buildiig  ,   Baltimore  and  Charles  Streets.     The  Carrollton  Viaduct 
of  the  "B   i  0",   the  first  and  oldest   stone-arch  railroad  bridge  in  the  v/orld 
spans  Gwynns  Falls  between  Mount   Clare  Junction  ani    theClaremont   stock  yards. 
It  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Dec.    21,    1829.      T?ie  oldest   railroad  sta.tion  in  the 
world,   the  old  Mount  Clare  Station,   built  and  opened  in  1830,    is  still  used  for 
railroad  purposes.      It  is  located  on  Popp^eton  Street   near  Pratt  Street, 

Adjacent  to  this  old  station  is  the   first   of  the  Mount   C!h  re  shops  that 
parallel  Pratt  Street  \7eEt   from  Poppleton  to  Carey  Streets.     Mount  Ctere  shops 
Jaave  had  a  v/onderful  history.      On  this   site,    or   close  thereby,    Peter  Cooper 
made  his   first  experiments  with  the  "Tom  Thumb"  locomotive,     tlie    first  American 
built   locomotive,    in  1329.     There  Phinsas  Davis  follov/ed  with  the  assembling  of 
tlB    "York"  in  1831  and  tb  "Atlantic"  in  1832.     There  too,    came  Ross  Winans  to 
becone    the  great  locomotive  builder  of   the  forties,  the  fifties,   ad  the  sixties, 
introducing  the  powerful  Camelback  type,    and  Thatcher  Perkins  with  his  engine 
that  becsuffi    a  thing  of  beauty  although  retaining  efficiency.      Then  were  Davis  , 
Cromwell,    and  Mulhfeld  abdright   on  up  into  the    jresent  day  mth  Colonel  George 
H.  Emerson  with  his  water-tube  firebox  aid    his  ktest    "Lord  and  I^idy  Baltimore" 
that  haul  the  new  streamline  trains.      It  was  at  Mount  Cire  shop  that  aircon- 
ditioning  of  railroad  cars  was  born. 

Camden  Station,    located  at  Caraden  ad  Hov/ard  Streets,   built  and  first   put 
into  use  in  1853,   v/as  considered  on  of  the  mcs  t   ornate  in  the  country,   and  had 
fame  throughout  the  eastern  United  States  all  its  own.      Through  Camden  passed 
Abraham  Lincon  on  his  memorable   journey  to  Washington  for  his  first   innaugura- 
tion  in  1861.      At  Camden  Station  his  body  was  taken  off  the  funeral  train  to 
li-3   in   state   in  tb  City  Hall   for   a  fev;  hours. 

The"B    "■  0"  naintains  its  largest  narine  terminals  at  Locust   Point,   adja- 
cent to  Fort  McHenry.     The  first    steamship  line  to  Liverpool  acquired  by  the 
"B   S:  0"  in  July  1865,   made  Locust   Point   its  Baltimore  terminus.      The   first 
:;amship  line  to  Bremen,   Germany,   was  also    established  here  in  1867, 

The  Baltimore  Belt  Line  is  notabte    because  on  it     electricity  v/as  first 
jd  as  a  motive  power  on  a  railroad.     This  line  extends  about  tiiree  roiles 
lerground  and  was  opened  to  traffic  on  Jub  27,    1894, 
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Maryland-Pennsylvania  Railroad 

The  llary land-Pennsylvania  ilailroad'xvas   organized  on  Jan- 
•■i.'-ry  31,    1901.      It  was    incorporated   in  Baltinore,   liar  y  land,  on 
ibruary   13,    1901,    and  in  Pennsylvania,    February   14,    1901,    as 
result   of   the   consolidation   of  the  Baltimore  and   Lehigh  Hail- 
/ay  and  the  Yoi'k-Southern  .lailroad. 

In  running  betv^een  Baltimore  and  York,    the  Ilaryland- 
^ennsylvania   swings   eastv/ard   tovi/ard  the   Susquehanna  River  and 
is   not  a  short   line   betv/een  the   tv/o   points.      The  Eorthern- 

ontral,    leased  to  the  Pennsylvania,    in   fact,    is  by   far  the 
duorter   of   the   two.      At  Delta   the  I.Iaryland-Pennsylvania   line 
is  not  far   froia  the  hydro-electric  plant   at   Conov/lngo. 

This  ^lailroad   owns   all   of   the   stock  of   tiie  Llaryland- 
annsylvania  Terminal  x^ailv/ay,   which   connects   the  road  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  at   Baltimore,    Llaryland,    and  all   of   the  stock 
of   the  York  Terminal  Railway   Company. 

The  Maryland-Pennsylvania   operates   a   line   of  road  from 
^Itimore  to  York,    Pennsylvania,    and  a  branch  to   Dallastovm, 
3nnsylvania,    covering  a  distance   of   80.69  miles,    exclusive 
of  17,93  miles   of  sidings.      It  also   runs  a  branch   line,    for 
freight  service   only,    to  State  Hill,    Pennsylvania. 

The   equipment  consists   of  fourteen   locomotives,    114 
freight   cars,    tv/o  passenger  gas-electric   motor   cars,    twenty- 
one   other  passenger   cars  and  tnree   service   cars.      The  train 
runs  on  a   standard  gauge  rail  weighing  from  seventy   to  ninety 

junds.      The   number   of   employees  with  the  Llary land-Pennsyl- 
vania jfiailroad  on  December  31,    1934  totaled  E25. 
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The  'Western  Maryland  Railroad 

The  Western  Maryland  Railroo.d  has  freight  terminals  in  the  business 
district  and  storage  v/arehouses  at  convenient  locations.   In  addition, 

ocks  and  v/arehouses  on  the  v/aterfront  give   it  opportunities  for  prompt 
landling  of  export,  import,  and  domestic  shipments.  The  cooperation 

etv/een  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  New  York  Central  lines  through 
the  extension  from  Cumberland  to  Connellsville,  and  connection  with 
':.he  Pittsburgh  and  I^ke  Erie  Railroads  greatly  benefit  Baltimore,  since 

ie;v  tonnage  is  handled  between  Baltimore,  the  West,  and  the  North  under 

ttractive  conditions.   In  1914  Baltimore  City  sold  its  interest  in  the 
7estern  Maryland  Railways  for  58,751,000.   The  Western  Maryland  Rail- 
road is  principally  a  coal  carrying  railroad.  From  its  eastern  ter- 

inal  in  Baltimore  it  runs  directly  west  through  the  Cumberland  Gap. 
There  are  passenger  stations  at  Hillen,  Union,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ful- 
,on  Avenues. 
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tltimore  was    in   its    infancy,    it  v/as   ex- 
uijoraui.    ..lull   sprin'va  v/hich  pushed   out  UPon  i.'yhat  to    -,- 
is   Baltimore's   busy  tral'fio   section.      For   many  yea:; 
a   "City  Spring"   formed  the    center   around  which  raairi 
people   Q-a'thered,      Baltimore's    springs  were  used  alMULsu 
exclusively   for  water  supply i   but  as   the  population 
increased,    v/ays  had  to   be  found  to  distribute   the 
water  to    those   farther  away  from  the    source.      Starting 
in   1789,    the  City  Council  made  many  unsuccessful 
attempts   to  build  a  water  v/ or ks  plant.      In   1797  the 
Gouncil   decided  to  appropriate   ";i,000   "to   erect  and 
regulate  puvaps    in  streets,    lanes  and  alleys".      Ittempts 

■   buiij-d  a  water  works  plant   continued  until  1804, 
/iien  a  private   company  was   ■  -:■  -ed  and  subscriptions 
for  stoo':  '-rere   obtained  x_  -1  classes    of  oltl-^ens, 

jy   -i-i.,'*    1807,    the  water   qj-^i  j    in   ujM;r-i  txuD, 

Ito    revenue   from  water  rents    incr-;  annually   ar)d 

by   1811,     '9,000  was  received  for  the   year.      The  pipes 
laid  were  from  locust   or   spruce  pine   logs   from  tvvelve 
to   fifteen   inches    in   diameter  V7ith  a  four-inch  hole 
bored  thi'ough  for  carrying  v/ater.      After   about   twenty- 
five  years    of  service  from  the  wood  pipes,    they 
proved  unsatisfactory;    and  in  May,    1829,    the    com-'^any 
replaced  the  entire   system  with  cast    iron  pi 
""'ore   first   made   in   1805, 

In   1854  the   Oity    Council  purchased  the  i/ater 
,uix.s    from  the  private   company  for     '1,350,000  and 
created  the  'Yater  Department  with  a   board   of   three 
commissioners.      Several   mills  and  considerable  real 
estate  went   'Vlth   the  v/ater  works  which  consisted   of 
two  reservoirs,    with  a  capacity   of  25,000,000  gallons; 
tv/o  pools   on  Jones   Palls  with   a  capacity   of  10,000,000 
gallons;    and  about   fifty  miles    of  water  mains.      This 
system  was   not    entirely  satisfactory;    for  water   could 
not    be   supplied  to   the  higher   sections   of  the  city, 
and  rainstorms  and   lack  of   sedimentation  facilities 
0 f t e n  'aa d e   the  ■' ' a t er  v er y  mud dy . 

iJi^srej^ure,     Oi.ie   o  i  c./   sou    jjuiit   reoi'^-.u  i  ■' ±ijg 
its   newly  acquired  water    sys'tem.      The  majority  of  the 
engineers   favored   the  use   of 'Ounpov/der  River   to 
increase   the  supply,    but    it  was   decided  to    obtain 
the   additional  quantity  from  Jones   palls,     ''ork  'vvas 
begun  at   once   on   a  dam  and  an   impounding  reservoir, 
';'hich  were   completed  in   1861,      This  reservoir,   -which 

".s    called  Lake  Roland,    had  a   capacity   of  400,000,000 
gallons.  ter  from  Lake  Roland  was   conducted  to 

Hampden  ..uaervoir  from  which   it   entered   the   distrib- 
uting system,       I  drought    in   1869  "brought  a  realization 
of  the    inadequacy   of  this   system,   and  after   further 
surveys   of    Tunpavder  River,    vdaich  was    found  to  have  a 
daily  flow  nearly   tv/enty   times   that   of  Jones   Palls, 
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citj   bonds   to  the  amount   of   ■""4,000,000  v/ere   issued 
to   coiaplete   the  Gunpov/der  project,    \7hiGh   included  the 
construction   of   Lake  Mont ebello   tunnel  from  Lake 
Montebello  to  Loch  Raven   <md.  the   erection   of  the 
first   Loch  Haven  Dam  which   took  seven  and  a  half 
years   to   build.      The   constant  growth  of  Baltimore 
and  the    increase   in  consumption   of  water  brought 
about   a  grov/ing  need  for  an   even   larger  supply; 

fhe   new   Loch  Haven  Dum  is    located  about   24,000 
f'^ou   north   of  the  old  one   at  a  picturesque   spot  between 
two  rocks.      On   account   of  the  difficulty  and  the   cost 
of  acquiring   the  necessary  property  rights,    the   crest 
of  the   dam  was   not   carried  to   the   elevation   of  tv/o 
hundred  seventy-three   feet  as   originally  planned,    but 
vms   stopped  at    one  himdred  ninety-two.      This  cut   the 
estimated  storage  capacity  from  twenty-one  billion 
gallons   to   tvifo  billions.      However,    the  dam  is   con- 
structed v/ith  foundations   strong  enough  and  v/ide 
enough  to   extend  the  height   of  the  dam  to   the  pro- 
posed  elevation.      It  m^ay   be   interesting  to    ioao  ■' 
that   63,895  barrels    of  cement  were  used   in   the  con- 
struction   of    t'  •■    '-■■■y'    -o'-'h  _:-:■-■  ■"■'^---    T"^  a. 

In  1926,    a  new  addition   to   the   l-'iltration  P]^nt 
-ao   i.ompX®ted  because   of  the   ,greater  needs   in  times 
of  emergency.      This    addition   increased   the   capacity 
of   the  Montebello  Filtration  Plant   from  128,000,000 
gallons   per   day  to   840,000,000  gallons,       '_t  the  same 
time   steps  were   taken  to   eliminate  waste.      In  1928, 
the   Towson  Heservoir  with  a  caijacity   of  15,000,000 
gallons  replaced  a  reservoir  with  a   capacity   of 
4,000,000  gallons.      In  the    same  year  automatic 
pumping  stations   replaced  manually   operated  stations 
in   various    areas.      In   1931,    a   four  million   gallon 
storage   tank  was   erected  at   Curtis   Bay,    and  a  three 
million  gallon  elevated  tank  at   Towson   to    increase 
the  water   supply   in  those  territories.      3y   1932,    the 
Bureau  of  ''fater  Supply  had   a  total   of  ten   electrically 
operated  pumping  stations   in   serlflce;    its  reservoirs, 
in  addition  to   Loch  Haven,   had  a   storage   capacity 
of  about   1,500,000,000  gallons   of  water;    there  were 
also   1,468  miles   of   water  mains,    197,505  water  supply 
servicof;     '.nd   10,070   xi:-^-^  ■'n^''^Ar  ■■^■■■s . 

i'ollov;ing  another   serious   drought    in   1933,    j. 
^u -a    ..-s  built   on  Prettyboy   Creek,    one   of   the   larger 
tributaries    of  Gunpowder  River.      Prettyboy  Dam  almost 
doubles   Baltimore's  water   supply,    not   by  utilizing 
a  nev/  source,    but   by  conserving  water  "which  in  th" 
past  has  dashed   over   Loch  Raven  Dam  and  proceede: 
to   the  Bay.      It   is   so   locat  it   its   flov;  may   be 

impounded  and   then   released   -.^   uaeded   -;■'-■•':■:■'  Loch 
Haven.      The    construction   of  Prettyboy  .      .,     /hose 
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atryura,    ia   about  fifty    feet   hi  ■'■her  than  Loch  Raven 

twenty-foot  roadway  •  '  four-fbot  side- 

■..\ii.j.o    attends   across   the    top   w..    ..j.  .■  ...ara,      ^'hls    is 
linked  to  routes   built   to    the   site   so  that   visitors 

roach  the  si^ot  from,  a  side  of  the  stream, 
cruo,;  -jie  daM  and  continue  along  the  ::-f^  -  on  the 
other   3ii',e.      .i^rom  the  outside,   the  d.    ,  ^ars  to 

be  almost   a  solid  block  of   concrete,    but   this    is 
not   so.      Intricate  oachinery  is  housed  within  and 
controls    the  wator   ilov;  through  the    dam  when   it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  the  Loch  Havo        "•      1,/. 

I  new  tunnel  from  Montebello    .  .      ^    _  ''U 

costing    J'l,  145,000  and   extending-   over  twu   ann 
half  miles  v/as    also   built    in   1952.      Its  purpooj   .   -o 
to   sur-pleiaent   a  fifty-year-old  tunnel  i/hich  was  not 
vor     dependable  Iso  to  establish  a  more   direct 

route   to   Druid  L-.'.-^.      Baltimore  had   u-^   v-^^ostment   of 
about      77,000,000   in   its   ivater  systeii  a  was 

financed  solely  t hi*  ourdi  revenue   obtained  from  w-. 
rants  and  meter   accounts.      The   cost   of   erecting 
Prettyboy  jVim  and  Montebello-Druid  Laice   Tunnel  was 
id  by.'th'  :'      revenue, 

Thii   level   of  Loch  Haven  i.         )    .-      -atched 
assidUi  usly;    each  rise   noted  with  pleasiire,   and  each 
fall     /ith  forebodings,      showers  have  been  welcomed 
even   though  the  level   is   slightly  'hi;^'her.      This 
public  utility  differs   from  all  .3  becaiise  it 

is   dependent  upon  the  weather.        .j...  >,aer  engineers 
pride   themselves   on  their  success    in   reducing  the 
consumption   of  water,      ''ater   is  wasted   in  Vast 
amounts   and  any   decrease   in  consximption   fi     '•"  ■ 
as   an   indication  that  ivast<igo   1«  beln'^  rer 

it  chr  oi:igh  the    different  stages    in   its   purifi- 

cation.     In   the  mixii'i  An  alum  is   added.      ilum 

coagulates   the  sxispeuL.  .  .    .utter   in  the  water.       'j'ts 
step   is   nece:.)'sary   for    further  purification.  -)f 

the  alum  settles  with  the    iirgpuri ties    in  th* 
but  the  small  amount  that   is  present  after    >^^-^ 
filtered  is  not    detrimental.    •  It   is   this   alum  whic: 
sojaetiraes   gives  v;ater   its  peculiar  ,  lor  in  ^^ 

and  lime  are   kidded  to  the  wat"-    '  ..._a-i:^. 

reduce   the  .corrosive   quality  ..  1   cau': 

'     : .  .tion   '<  .       .  ep   iij 

:.  ,  • '  ■■•'•    ■  .-  ^..   tweni 

-  ■,  ravel  an 

--De   Srina,    tjj.e   spari'.ling   clea:.'  jr   eul 

oii'^  ..  ■j,.,arvoirs.       '.   "^^^"■■etent   force   ■..-   ...xiemistb    ..;iv. 
bacteriologists   sii  .0   every  step  of  the   mirifi- 

catio  oess.      They    take  samples  : 

varioao   ^.  vints   eve:'         ■:    ■-'■^^irs   to   too .     .^^-..y..       1'-. 
sampling   of  water  j  one   in   1928  to  coo     ^ 
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i  ,:-   I,     •  :iicals   in   lull.      Sine;  is   I'rorn 

;..,  'iioid  ixave   steadily  decreased  until 
:■     "■    indeed. 

dis  trilDuted  -e  und  vicinity 

(iluu- ■  .^  wii  u  ..J.J  District   and  -j.^      ..ub   Arundel 

Count ;0   with   the   help  oi   ei  indred  inen,    on-nioyed 

),     li  ^;:   Bureau.      The  area  served  b^ 

i..i.j  uo..       ...on  system,    one  hundred  i'ifty   &  .  ;;j, 

is   uividGd   into   four    zones  which  /lave   se 

reservoirs  anJ.  ing  stations.  jach   zone  launps 

o-'-.'rate  until    .....   .^-eservoir   in  t..... ..   ...jea   is   filled. 

.Jiion  thoir   are   shut    dov/n   either  nianually  or   autoraati- 
cally.  'hew-  3vel   in  the   reservoir   lowers 

::;ii:r£icj.>jij  w.Lj    the  pu,>ij.  >:.    'J^^^'in  again  automatically, 

;    ;t   of   the  mains   are   of   cast-iron;    some  are  concrete 
..nd  some  v/ood.      The   sizes  range  from  six  inches 
iu   0.1  ..meter   to   one  hundred  ei^^-ht    inches.      These 
supply  residential  districts.      Copper  tuijing  three 
quarters   inches   in  diameter   is  use*  ^rvice 

pipe  ''hich  leads  from  the  mains  to  .jiu  .i.to,  ..j.  In 
spito  of  the  fact  that  water  is  ©.xnertly  treated 
in   its  purification  process  a  :- 

volved  in  its   distribution,     ^o   i.iiLi    -u^l   >. 
journey  water   costs    only  five   cents  a  to:  „ 
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Bait  iraor e ' s  ^^r o^vth . 

^-    x:  ..'.    .... vr  ,....^1^    ^v,,,.        — ^    76,400,000  gallons. 
In  1918   the   daily  avera  _10,000,000  .£;allons, 

In   19E1   th  ly  average  was    89,000,000  gallons. 

The   decreased  amount   in   1921  was    du  reater 

economy   in   the  use   of  water.      In   19^6   the  avoy  ai  ly 

amount  was    108,000,000  gallons;    the  maximum,    !._..,  mJO, 000 
jallons;    j.nd  the  minimum  87,000,000  gallons.      In   1920 
the  average   daily  araoixnt  per   person  was   130  gallons. 
This  araoujfit   used  was   analyzed  to    see   the  different 
purposes   and  the    amounts   v.Bed.  for  each  purpose.      The 
following;  table   shows  .    .  "  : 

J-    person  for  household  use 
per  person  for  trade  and  otur- 

per  person  for  public  use  '(fires, 
cleaning,    paries,    and  swinmi  ols) 

■'-■-1'  -  o-.'-^nvn   for   ^vaste 

For  the    last   few  years   our  _      '^."'Ply  has   been 

^'Uum;   steady.      There   is   no  fear  l-.i., u    j^:.itimore  will    - 
run  out  of  its  v/ater  supply.     Hov/ever,    to  be  on  the 
safe   side,    Baltimore    Tater  Depart .'iient  has    obtained 
permission  to   obtain  water  from  Oonov/ingo,      The  Water 
Departraent   finds   great   comfort   in  the   fact   that  the 
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authorization   is  there   in  written  form  a;;:y.ingt   emergen- 
cies which  cannot  be   foreseen,    out    tliey  this 
0  ierijeno  ■   ■■■!  '  -    ■— -';     -n -o. 
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'  jureau  of    7ater  Supply" — Leon  Small 

"..lunicipal   Journal"--LIay   7,    19  39 

Jlontebello  Pi  Iters- -Baltimore,    Llaryland,    1915 

"Sunday   Suns",    August  31,    1930;    August   9,    1931;    August 

9,  1931;    AUijust    1",    1931;    :5:rch   V\    ^/-    -  :    --"t--^)'?r 

10,  1933 
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The  Oyr:t.er  Industry 

The  oyster  ranks  foremorit  j^mong  the  Re?,  foods?  of  the 
••'orld;  anfl  in  Marylo.ncl  it  exccodr.  in  v?.lus  any  other  inrtvi.stry 
•i'.QD.linj  mth  sea  or  fresh  r^i.ter  foods.  From  the  time  of  Fary- 
land*s  first  settlement  at  Saint  Mary's  City,  oysters  have  been 
r>   dependable  source  of  food  for  people  livinr;  a-long  Maryland's 
tid"''7n.tGr»  However,  there  T7?.b  no  oystering  as  an  industry  in 
the  State  until  5.n  the  early  nineteenth  century  nearby  towns 
such  ?s  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Phiadelphia  becajne  large  cities 
and  absorbing  rparkets,  "r/ith  the  demand  for  oysters,  devices  for 
their  capture,  special  boats  for  the  operations,  and  highlit  skilled 
men  to  conduct  the  operations  were  employed.  By  1840  the  industri^ 
had  developed  greatly,  though  the  peak  of  !.ii.ryland ' s  oyster  industry 
vra.s  not  reached  until  between  1880  and  1890» 

Although  the  oyster  may  sera  a  simple  aninal,  it  has  an 
interesting  life.  During  the  larvaJ  period  oysters  spend  most  of 
their  tine  actively  moving  about,  usually  near  the  top  of  the  \mter. 
The  chief  enemy  during  this  period  is  a  form  of  jelly  fish  knovm 
as  the' sea  \7alnut  ,  After  ten  or  tv/elve  days  the  larval  oyster 
attaches  itself  to  some  clean  hard  object  to  which  it  becomes  fixed 
permeuiently.  After  the  oyster  grows  it  lias  fev/  enemies  iii  Mary- 
land *s  \7aters;  hoT/ever  in  some  parts  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  species 
of  snails  bores  through  the  shells,  paralyzes  the  muscle  and  destroy 
the  oyster, 

Since  the  depth  of  v/ater  over  the  oyster  beds  ranges  from  a 
few  inches  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  quite  diversified  apparatus  and 
methods  of  capture  have  been  evolved.  Among  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers  wooden  forks  were  used  to  dig  up  the  oysters  from  the 
shallow  beds.  Gradually  the  supply  along  the  shore  line  vra.s 
depleted  and  apparatus  to  reach  the  supply  in  deeper  waters  was 
essential.  First  came  simple  hand  rakes  made  of  iron.  Following 
this  there  were  crude  tongs,  v/hich  finally  led  to  the  modern 
"oyster  tongs"  and  the  dredge.  Tongs  consist  of  two  identical 
parts;  each  side  consists  of  a  matal  framework  and  a  handle.  The  ;?  ■ 
framework  is  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  a  bar  about  forty  inches 
long,  v/ith  teeth  on  its  lov;er  face.  Along  this  bar  there  are  five 
iron  rods  which  are  parallel  to  3.t,and  v/hose  ends  terminate  in  a 
curvedupright  from  the  end  of  the  tootlicd  bar,  thus  forming  a  con- 
cavity. Tongs  work  like  scissors  when  a  v/oodon  handle  is  placed 
at  right  angles  in  each  side  of  the  tongs. 

In  Maryland  vra.ters  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  are  placed 
around  the  dredging  grounds,  and  only  by  the  use  of  tongs  may 
oysters  be  taken  elsewhere.  In  dredging,  sail  boatsronly  are 
allowed  to  operate;  these  travel  back  and  forth  over  the  beds 
dragging  the  dredges  on  the  bottom.  A  dredge  consists  of  tv-o 
iron  triangular  structures  united  at  their  apexes;  tha  lovrer   one 
has  a  blado-like  base  ■''n.th   stubbed  teeth.  These  structures  are 
held  apart  by  two  curved  bars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  dredge.  From 
these  tvro  cross  bars  a  bag  is  -suspended,  A  dredge  is  I'sually  dravm 
froEi  the  bottom  by  msxhinery,  a  special  deck  motor  being  used, 
Tonging  has  the  advantage  of  inexpensive  equipment,  but  dredging 
is  more  practical. 


After  oysters  are  taken  fror:\  public  bedf;  thoy  are  usually 
sold  to  buyers  v;ho  transport  them  to  the  shucking  and  steaming 
houses  in  so  called  "buy-boats",  I'ost   co.ruionly  these  boats,  noT/ 
largely  driven  by  pov/er,  o.re   e5.th<jr  ovmed  or  chartered  by  dealers, 
or  managers,  of  houses  in  which  oysters  are  prepared  for  inarket. 
Some  buyers,  hov/ever,  purchase  oysters  outright  and  freight  their 
cargoes  to  one  of  the  oyster  centers-  Baltimore,  uambridge,  or 
OTisfield-  where  they  visit  the  dealers  and  attempt  saies  to  an 
advantage,  borne  independent  buyers  attempt  to  sell  their  stock 
on  the  open  to'  the  highest  biddey,  but  this  method  is  succesful 
only  v/hen  the  product  is  very  scarce,  uyster  cargoes  are  unloaded 
at  the  oyster  houses  by  a  hoist;  by  wheelbarrows  or  cars  they  are 
transported  to  bins  from  which  they  are  delivered  in  turn  to  the 
shuckers  or,  in  the  case  of  canning,  to  the  steam  oven. 

There  are  twenty-eight  oyster  houses  in  Baltinore,  fifteen 
of  which  are  canneries,  Baltimore  gave  the  v/orld  its  entire  sup- 
ply of  aaijied  oysters  for  a  long  period  of  time  after  'cove  oysters" 
were  introduced  inl820.   Until  recently  the  united  states  continued 
to  supply  nearly  all  canned  oysters,  bot  since  the  world  war  japan 
has  developed  thi&  industry  to  a  rather  large  extent,  banning  ex- 
panded from  Baltimore  to  several  ii^astern  Shore  points,  but  v/ith 
the  decxiiie  of  supply  Maryland  no  longer  leads  in  canning.  The 
bulk  of  Maryland's  oyster  supply  goes  to  the  market  in  a  shucked 
or  raw  state,  xhe  shucked  oysters  are,  in  most  cases,  washed  by 
means  of  improved  machinery  vmich  forces  fresh  water  over  them 
by  air  pressure,  xhe  ojisters  are  then  graded  and  packedin  separate 
containers  according  to  size:  "uounts--  the  largest;  "Selects-'- 
middle-sized;  and  "Standards "-  small.  i;o  liquor  is  put  into  the 
large  cans,  which  are  one,  tliree,  or  five  gallons  in  size,  these 
co.ns  are  securely  and  packed  in  ice»  Raw  oysters  are  shipped  from 
Liaryland  to  every  part  of  liorth  America,  and  sveral  packers  of 
ohesapeakc  oysters  fill  orders  from  Europe,  Oysters  in  the  shell 
are  not  shipped  in  very  grea";  quantities  from  the  Chesapeake  ?ra.ters, 
however,  v/hen  shipped  they  are  graded  into  tv/o  classes,  primes  and 
culls. 

Shells  accumulate  around  the  shuckers  and  are  carried  by  v/hesl- 
barrows  or  machines  to  the  shell  piles  which  may  become  inmiense, 
having  several  hundred  tliousand  bushels  at  the  end  of  a  season  in 
big  shucking  houses.   In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  shells  were 
of  litiile  use  except  to  fill  up  holes  in  the  road  and  to  be  burned 
for  lime.  However,  today,  the  owners  of  shell  piles  in  Liiryland 
have  three  postibilities  of  sales:  to  the  manufacturers  of  chick 
grit;  to  the  manufacturers  of  shell  lime;  and  to  the  State  or  pri- 
vate individuals  desiring  to'  plant  them  for  oyster  culture  purposes. 

The  problem  of  oyster  bars  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Liarj-lands 
industry,  now  foujrfch  ii:  rajik  of  the  states  of  the  Union  which  it 
once  led,  would  seem  siiapie  since  all  concerned  \7ant  conservaiiion 
effected,  However,  little  progres  has  been  ma.de  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  policy  has  been  evolved  upon  which  those  most  concerned 
will  agree,  Leasing  has  been  and  still  is  a  popular  method  for 
restoration  of  our  oyster  industry.  Attempts  at  oyster  planting 
in  the  main  have  not  been  a  success  because  of  the  leasing  laws  , 
which  limit  the  lessee  so  that  he  ce.nnot  acquire  grounds  well  suited 
to  oyster  culture.  Those  v/ho  sponsor  the  legislative  measures  v/hich 
so  greatly  limit  leasing  are  fearful  that  someone  v/ill  take  up 
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grounds  whxch  ut  the  time  are  alrec-:.dy  productive  natural  bars.  At 
present  much  of  the  groiuid  held  by  the  nxne  hundred  lessee,  about 
ten  thousand  acres  in  all,  is  used  for  "laying  dovm"  purposes,  tlaat 
is  to  hold  oysters  upon  it  until  they  have  gromi  to  a  standard  size 
or  perhaps  untxl  a  more  favorable  market  develops. 


References:  'The  Oyster  and  the  uyster  industry  of  Maryland" 
conservation  iiulletin  by  Reginald  v,  iTuitt 
Reports  on  conservation  in  tiarylajid  lb"34 

Keginald  V,  iTuito 
''iiunday  tjun 
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THE  FOim  CONERSTONJiS  OF  BALTIMORE 


iVebster  defines  "conerstone"  as  "something  of  fundamental  importance  - 
a  fact  upon  which  others  rest  is  if  forming  a  superstructure".  Consequently, 
when  asked  to  speak  upon  famous  Baltimoreans  of  the  19th  century,  staggered  by 
the  enormity  of  the  assignment,  I  have  adroitly  stepped  aside  to  confine 
myself  to  those  I  am  pleased  to  refer  to  as  the  "four  cornerstones  of  Balti- 
more". These,  in  truth,  it  has  been  upon  whom  the  superstructure  of  Baltimore 
has  risen,  for  surely  they  have  proven  the  foundation  of  much  that  is  recognized 
as  the  Baltimore  of  today. 

These  men  all  lived  and  died  within  the  one  hundred  and  one  years 
from  1795  to  1896,  which  pretty  accurately  embraces  the  19thcentury.  In  giving 
to  Baltimore  what  they  did,  they  gave  in  intrinsic  value  no  less  than  their 
philanthropic  example  could  be  worth  to  thecountry  at  large. 

Our  system  of  government  provides  the  medium  of  taxation  that  the 
individual  may  enjoy  those  comforts  and  perequisites  of  life,  as  a  class,  that 
as  an  individual  he  could  aot  afford,  I  refer  to  schools,  water  supply,  fire 
protection,  sewerage,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  typeof  individual  who,  after  he 
has  contributed  to  these  necessities  by  the  way  of  taxes,  as  he  seeks  to  thumb 
his  way  to  peace  and  eternity  on  each  passing  pink  cloud,  feels  his  obligations 
and  his  duties  to  his  fellow  man  well  discharges.  And  I  must  admit  those  of  us 
today  who  are  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  tax  collector  and  sheriff  do  feel  as 
though  our  accomplishment  should  not  pass  without  both  recognition  and  com- 
mendation. 

Bat  it  Is  not  of  the  lower  brackets  of  financial  society  to  which  I 
which  to  refer  at  this  moment,  but  instead  to  those  whose  income  is  sufficient 
to  meet  their  needs,  their  pleasures,  their  diversions,  contribute  comfortably 
to  their  descendants  and  still  have  a  substantial  residue.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  four  Baltimore  Citizens  I  wish  to  discuss  here  today  -  George  Peabody, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Knoch  Pratt  and  William  Thompson  Walters.  To  look  back  through 
the  19th  century  in  Baltimore  and  to  realize  what  more  might  havd  been  done  by 
citizens  who  were  financially  able,  makes  one  stop  and  think.  As  Richard  Hart 
writes  of  Enoch  Pratt,  "The  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  employed  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  rather  than  in  idle  display  or  in  assuring  leisure  for 
his  fmily's  descendants".  iMow,  this  might  seem  to  some  to  reflect  a  alight  pink 
tinge,  but  I  do  Not  believe  so.  I  am  confident  that  with  enough  men  like 
Peabody,  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  Walters  that  the  cults  of  Socialism,  Communism,  Marx- 
ism, Fascism,  Bolshevism,  Nazi-ism,  etc.,  ad  nauseum,  would  find  far  greater 
difficulty  in  thriving  in  American  soil.  And  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater 
heritage  that  a  citizen  can  will  his  descendants,  t  han  a  life  free  from  the 
annoyance  of  amateur  specialists  in  freak  theories  of  government  by  'isms. 

There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  type  of  citizen  of  affluence  to  whom 
posterity  simply  means  an  iinwelcome  accident  and  tradition,  memory's  un- 
successful attempt  to  infer  a  disturbing  obligation.  What  generations  have 
amassed  in  wealth  and  more  particularly  family  history  and  unity,  is  so  easily 
dissiptatedl  And  once  dissipated,  its  absence  automatically  imposes  upon  pos- 
terity the  development  of  that  "rugged  individualism"  which  has  done  so  much  in 
the  past.  Hence  the  conscience  is  clear. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  of  wealth  among  usv'ho  after  making 
adequate  family  provisions,  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  bequeath  sums  where  most 

needed.  Most  certainly  a  citizen  should  have  a  right  to  io  what  he  chooses 
with  that  which  good  fortune  and  the  tax  collector  leave  him.  But  an  intelligent 
resume*  made  public  of  a  citizen's  outstanding  needs  and  the  needs  of  its  out- 
standing institutions,  might  prove  valuable  in  time.  Perhaps  such  resumfe  might 
be  entrusted  to  a  "Citizen's  Endowment  Foundation",  composed  of  the  highest 
respected  citizens  not  confined  to  the  stuffed  shirt  variety.  Once  a  year  we 
publish  during  our  Community  Drive,  or  possibly  begore  Christmas,  the  conditions 
surrounding  a  nvimber  of  the  most  needy  families.  Why  not  keep  before  our  citi- 
zens the  year  ro\ind  our  institutions'  greatest  needs? 

Peabody,  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  Walters  knew  the  needs  of  their  Baltimore 
and  gave  to  them  with  uncanny  accuracy  of  judgment.  Before  discussing  them, 
let  us  glance  at  what  has  been  given  and  bequeathed  in  other  cities.  Please 
note  this  is  no  comparison  -  situations  are  so  different  relevancy  is  not  pos- 
sible of  conception.  The  newer  cities  of  the  west  a  hundred  years  ago  cannot 
be  compared  with  Baltimore  of  that  time  in  population  or  wealth,  but  a  review 
of  some  municipal  gifts  and  bequests  might  prove  interesting. 

In  Los  Angeles  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  gifts  to  the  municipality 
during  the  19th  century  except  grounds  for  public  parks.  Don't  forget,  the 
picture  everywhere  would  be  quite  different  if  we  quoted  the  twentieth  century. 

In  St.  Louis  we  find  parks  given,  from  an  appraisal  in  1882,  the  latest 
available,  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars.  Two-hundred  thousand  dollars 
started  Washington  University,  endowed  today  for  #20,000,000,  the  buildings  of 
which  are  valued  at  #11,000,000.  Brookings  Institute  was  given  a  bequest  ag- 
gregating $3,000,000.  Bryan  Mullanphy,  a  tr?msplanted  Baltimorean,  left  a  trust 
fund  of  over  half  a  million  for  indigent  emigrants  en  route  west. 

Pittsburgh  had  one  bequest  of  $245,000,  divided  among  a  large  number 
of  differnet  types  of  worhty  charities.  William  Thaw  was  a  patron  of  aviation, 
a  generoud  supporter  of  what  is  now  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  willed  it 
$100,000  and  left  other  large  siuns  to  colleges,  hospitals, etc. 

Of  course,  Andrew  Carnegie  was  Pittsburgh's  greatest  benefactor  and 
on  of  the  country's  greatest.  But  he  gives  to  Enoch  Pratt  of  Baltimore  the 
credit  for  his  original  idea.  When  the  present  Rlaryland  Institute  was  dedicated, 

in  1908,  thanks  to  a  contributinn  of  #263,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  he  wrote: 
"Tell  them  Enoch  Pratt  was  my  pioneer.  I  visited  him,  I  saw  his  library  and 
then  gave  Pittsburgh  the  Institute.  I  owe  much  to  Baltimore,  and  am  grateful 
for  the  kind  fate  which  has  enabled  me  to  make  some  return".  This  return  proved 
to  be  quite  handsome.  I  wonder  how  many  Baltimoreans  realize  that  of  the  27 
branches  of  the' Pratt  Library,  14  were  given  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  So,  to  a  de- 
gree, it  is  quite  fitting  that  appreciation  be  tendered  to  Baltimore's  Enoch 
Pratt  by  the  citizens  of  every  city  blessed  with  a  Carnegie  Library. 

San  Francisco  had  individual  gifts  of  |2oo,ooo,  $400,000  and  $1,500,000 
jto  educational  institutions  much  needed  in  the  early  days  of  the  west. 

Bat  it  was  a  Baltimore  man  who  made  the  outstanding  contribution  to 
3in  Francisco.  He  seemed  to  give  to  any  worthy  charity  that  approached  him  - 
le  S.P.G.A.,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Public  Baths,  technical  educationed  institutions, 
,  ad  lib.  But  his  gift  which  touches  the  Baltimorean' s  heart  the  most  and 
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established  on  more  tie  between  two  ports,  was  that  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  This 
man  was  none  other  than  James  Lick  of  Lick  Observatory  fame.  He  came  original- 
ly from  Pennsylvania  but  settled  in  Baltimore  and  learned  the  trade  of  piano 
making  under  Baltimoreem  Joseph  Hiskey,  around  1817,  Hiskey  made  good  pianos, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  discover  how  Lick  could  have  made  all  the  money 
he  arrived  out  in  California  with  in  the  piano  business  in  Baltimore,  There 
must  have  been  larger  profit  in  pianos  in  those  days,  or  else  he  annexed  part 
of  his  funds  as  he  passed  through  South  ^erica,  which  is  quite  possible. 

It  would  seem  that  Baltimore  fared  well,  generally  speaking,  from 
the  generosity  of  her  citizens  dxiring  the  nineteenth  century.  Baltimore  did 
and  far  better  than  the  vast  majority  of  cities.  Butsince  the  txirn  of  the 
century,  barring  the  Jacobs  collection  and  the  Leakin  bequest,  Baltimore  has 
received  little  from  her  citizens.  But  to  turn  to  our  "four  cornerstones". 

Peabody,  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  Walters  gave  to  Baltimore  with  a  wisdom 
as  exact  as  a  science.  While  there  is  no  record  of  their  ever  having  acted 
with  concerted  judgment,  had  they  constituted  a  board  of  four,  the  results 
could  not  have  been  more  perfect  in  coordination* 

A  great  Conservatory  of  Itaslc  and  Research  Library,  a  Hospital  with 
more  tradition  and  reputation  for  turning  out  greater  doctors  and  greater  re- 
sults than  any  other  hospital  in  the  country,  a  University  of  international 
respect  and  reputation,  a  library  which  has  developed  into  one  which  cannot 
be  excelled  in  the  country,  and  the  second  largest  aM  most  valuable  collection 
of  art  treasures  ever  amassed  in  the  history  of  the  country  by  a  single  private 
family. 

The  lives  of  these  four  men  are  extremely  interesting  by  comparison. 
Of  the  four,  Hopkins  was  the  only  one  born  in  Maryland,  Peabody  was  born  in 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  and  Pratt  in  West  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.  Walters 
was  born  in  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hopkins  on  his  father's  tobacco  farm 
in  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland, 

Peabody  and  Hopkins  were  born  in  1795,  the  former  living  to  be  74 
years  old,  dying  in  1896,  the  latter  living  to  be  78,  dying  in  1873.  Pratt 
lived  to  be  the  oldest,  dying  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  88,  and  *illiam  Thompson 
Welters  was  borm  in  1820,  and,  as  did  Peabody,  livei  to  be  74,  dying  in  1896, 
They  were  all  born  within  twenty-five  years  of  each  other,  and  didd  within 
twenty-seven  years  of  each  other, 

Peabody  and  Hopkins  had  scant  schooling.  Peabody  entered  the  employ 
of  a  grocery  store  in  Danvers,  run  by  a  Mr.  Sylvester  Proctor,  when  a  lad  of 
eleven,  Hopkins'  parents  belonged  to  the  West  River  Meeting  of  Friends,  and 
set  their  slaves  free  in  1807,  This  meant  that  Johns  left  school  when  twelve 
years  of  age  to  help  on  the  plantation.  But  when  17,  he  too  landed  in  the 
grocery  business,  but  in  the  wholesale  end  of  it  in  his  Uncle  Gerard's  employ- 
ment in  Baltimore, 

Enoch  Pratt  and  William  Thompson  Walters  both  had  more  schooling, 
Pratt  at  the  early  age  of  15  graduated  from  the  Bridgewater  Academy.  Mr,  Capen, 
Postmaster  of  Boston  and  a  friend  of  the  family,  secured  a  position  for  him 
in  a  wholesale  hardware  stdre  in  Boston,  Pratt  had  made  in  an  impromptu  smeltry 
in  his  fireplace  at  home.  His  familjrarity  with  the  iron  industry  held  him  his 
job  until  he  was  22, 
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William  Thompson  Walters  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of 
the  quartet  who  had  "higher  education".  He  studied  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing in  Phildelphia,  After  his  schooling,  he  returned  to  his  home  and  explored 
it  thoroughly  on  foot  and  horse.  He  was  first  employed  at  an  iron  furnace  at 
Farrandsvllle,  Iron  was  made  then  on  a  commercial  scale  with  coke.  Shortly 
thereafter,  an  important  change  <in  the  iron  industry  took  place  and  smelting 
iron  with  antracite  coal  was  adopted, 

Peabody  left  the  grocery  store  at  Danvers  when  15,  and  in  tlbe  spring 
of  1811  clerked  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Newberry  just  opened  by  his  Brother 
David,  Then  the  Newburyport  fire  wiped  out  the  business  and  about  that  time 
his  father  died.  His  iincle  John  suffered  acute  financial  difficulties  and 
migrated  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  taking  George  with  iim  and  starting  over 
again  in  1812, 

Here  again  his  progress  was  interrupted,  this  time  by  the  war,  I/Iuch 
excitement  prevailed  by  the  presence  of  the  British  in  the  Potomac,  George 
joined  an  artillery  company  where  he  had  Francis  Scott  Key  as  a  messmate.  Due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  George  did  not  see  active  service. 

At  the  age  of  19,  in  1814,  ELisha  Riggs  set  him  up  in  the  dry  goods 
business  by  furnishing  the  capital,  and  moved  to  Baltimore  the  following  year, 
in  1815, 

William  Thompson  Walters  first  reached  Baltimore  at  the  age  of  21, 
in  1841,  when  the  canal  from  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  was  opened  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  Maryland,  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  engaging  in  the  produce  com- 
mission business,  conducting  most  of  his  business  with  Pennsylvania* 

Enoch  Pratt  came  to  Baltimore  from  New  England  in  1831,  at  the  age 
of  23,  and  opened  his  first  little  store  at  23  South  Charles  Street,  vith  an 
up-to-the  minute  assortment  of  nails  and  horse  and  mule  shoes. 

When  Hopkins  came  to  Baltimore  to  work  as  a  wholesale  grocer  and 
eommlsslon  merchant  for  his  Uncle  Gerard,  he  was  17  years  of  age. 

So  were  the  four  established  in  Baltimore  in  business*  Hopkins 
arrived  at  the  age  of  17,  Peabody  at  20,  Walters  at  21  and  Pratt  at  23.  From 
this  point,  their  progress  can  best  be  studied  individually* 

There  has  never  been  cmy  greater  asset  in  business  life  than  the 
ability  to  choose  men  wisely,  Elisha  Riggs  apparently  demonstrated  this 
ability  when  he  employed  young  Peabody  and  mover  his  dry  goods  business  to 
Baltimore  in  1815*  By  1822,  seven  years  later,  Peabody  had  branches  in  both 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  34,  he  was  taken  in  as  a 
senior  partner,  and  Elisha  Riggs  retired,  movei  to  New  York  and  died  in  1853. 

jl         Peabody*  s  first  trip  to  Europe  in  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  purcQiasing 
■stock  for  his  firm,  made  a  lasting  impression.  Ten  years  later,  in  1837,  he 

established  his  residence  in  England,  retiring  from  the  firm  of  Peabody  Riggs 

six  years  later,  in  1843, 

It  was  in  England  that  Peabody* s  financial  genius  developed.  He 
established  the  firm  of  George  Peabody  and  Company,  dealing  in  foreign  exchange 
.  and  American  securities,  and  not  only  gave  the  Rothschilds  a  run  for  their  money, 
but  defied  the  Bank  of  England  to  break  him  during  the  panic  of  1857 
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He  was  often  referred  to  as  the  unoffical  Ambassador  to  England. 
His  amny  charities  cannot  be  discussed  here  -  time  forbids.  But  certain 
instances  deserves  attention.  In  1837  the  credit  Of  America  was  distress- 
fully weakened.  Three  American  financial  houses  in  London  had  suspended 
payments,  nine  states  repudiated  interest  payments,  and  three  repuf^iated 
their  debts.  George  Peabody  stepped  into  the  breach  and  restored  confi- 
dence by  the  use  of  his  name  and  his  money.  ^Vhat  a  pity  England  can 
find  no  George  Peabody  over  here  today  to  assist  her  present  financieO. 
credit! 

He  was  en  ardent  Anglophile,  but  always  first  an  American,  never 
fori?etting  his  home  town  on  the  Patapsco.  His  far  sighted  vision  is 
best  exemplified  during  these  days  of  slum  clearence  discussion  by  recal- 
ling his  donation  to  the  City  of  London  of  $2,500,000  to  erect  homes  for 
working  men  where  they  could  live  in  decent  airy  quarters  for  a  fraction 
of  what  was  necessary  to  pay  elsevrhere.  (The  Dtike  of  «Vindsor  please  note) 
Oxford  granted  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  In  1869,  the  year  of  his 
death,  the  Prince  of  Wales  unveiled  a  statue  to  him,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Roj'-al  Exchange.  He  refused  a  Baronetcy  and  the  Grai  d  Cross  cif  the 
Bath,  ^ueen  Victoria  sent  him  a  miniatue  of  herself  with  a  letter  of  deep 
appreciation  of  his  philanthropies. 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  him  in  Westminister  Abbey,  and 
his  body  was  brought  back  to  America  on  a  British  warship  accompanied  by 
by  a  French  and  America  battleahip. 

We  in  Baltimore  know  him  best  for  the  Peabody  Conservatorji,  the 
endowment  of  which,  to  the  extent  of  ^1,500,000,  was  intended  to  be  much 
more  than  it  is  at  present,  although  its  value  to  the  city's  mucial  life 
is  certainly  dominationg.  Massachusetts  knows  him  for  a  $250,000  Library 
and  lecture  endowment,  Yale  for  a  f 150, 000  Peabody  of  Natural  History  and 
Science,  Harvard  for  a  $150,000  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Hj^s 
greatest  benefation  was  a  $3,000,000  Peabody  Education  Fund  for  promotion 
of  education  in  the  South, 

After  the  War  of  1812,  as  id  customary  fifter  wars,  the  country 
experienced  considerable  financial  reverse.  Johns  Hopkins  has  done  well 
with  his  Uncles  Gerard's  business,  eery  well,  but  there  came  a  rift,  many 
customers  asked  the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  merchandise  in  whiskey. 
Uncle  Gerard  was  a  pious  old  Friend,  and  according  to  history,  would  have 
naught  of  "selling  sould  into  perdition".  So  the  association  of  uncle  and 
nephew  dissolved.  But  if  Uncle  Gterard  was  pious,  He  wasbroadmined,  and 
endorsed  f 10, 000  worth  of  notes  for  his  nephew,  so  that  he  could  embark 
upon  his  own,  doing  $200,000  wotth  of  business  the  first  year.  Later, 
when  he  took  his  three  brothers  in  with  him  imder  the  firm  name  of  Hopkins 
Brothers,  they  still  bartered  whiskey  for  victuals.  But  it  must  have  been 
good  whiskey,  for  it  was  resold  as  "Hopkins  Best".  True  he  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Meeting  for  it,  but  was  later  forgiven  and  taken  back  into  the  fold  - 
"the  qualtiy  of  mercy  is  not  strained". 

The  possiblities  df  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  became  very 
evident  to  him  beacuse  of  the  expansion  of  his  business  into  the  Valley  <5f 
Virginia,  into  North  Carolina,  and  more  particularly  across  the  Alleghanies 
into  Ohio. 

He  gradually  and  continually  bought  up  stock  in  the  B  &  0  and 
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became  a  director  of  the  road  in  1847,  end  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1855.  Next  to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  ^ity  of  Baltimore  he  was 
the  largest  stockholder. 

Like  Peabody,  he  stood  like  the  Rock  of  ^ilbralter  during  the 
panic  of  1857,  endorsing  notes  to  help   he  railroad  surmont  its  financial 
difficulties.   In  S873  he  adVa  need  a  loan  of  |900,000  to  permit  interest 
payments  to  be  made. 

His  financial  interests  beiSame  varied  for  many  years,  being  Pres- 
ident of  the  Merchants  -tsank  and  director  of  several  as  well  as  being  interested 
in  insurance,  vreirehouses  and  steamship  lines.  From  the  period  to  the  ^ivil 
War  up  to  1873,  he  advance*  the  City  of  Baltimore  over  half  a  milliDn  dollars, 

Hopkins  died  in  1873,  but  several  years  before  his  death  he  con- 
sulted George  Peabody  and  John  V/.  Carrett  as  the  the  best  way  to  leave  his 
money  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  I'he  result  was  a  bequest  to  found  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  -  i^3,500,  000  -  the  largest  bequest  so  far  given  in  this 
country  to  an  institute  of  learning.  A  similiar  amount  was  bequeathed  to 
found  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  V/hat  more  intelligent  method  of  giving 
could  be  devised.'  Such  consultations  as  Hopkina,  Peabody,  and  Garrett  had 
proven  of  inestimable  value  to  Baltimore  and  its  citizens.  Too  bad  there 
seemingly  have  been  none  since  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century. 

When  Enoch  Pratt  first  offered  Baltimoreans  his  first  choice  of 
nails,  horse  and  mule  shoes,  it  was  in  a  small  store  a  23  South  Charles  Street, 
He  was  financed  largely  by  shrewd  New  England  capital.  Pratt's  firm  flourish- 
ed from  the  start.  The  various  changes  in  personnel  in  the  business  I  be- 
lieve to  be  of  no  interest  here.  Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  its  success  was 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  $225,000  for  a  library  building  and  an  addition 
-al  sum  of  |833';?33.33  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  annuity  of  :|50,000  per 
year  to  the  Board  of  ■'■rustees  for  the  suppoirt  and  maintenance  of  the  library 
and  its  branches.  '»Tien  the  library  opened  it  had  28,000  books.  Today  it  has 
over  400,000  volumes. 

Pratt  will  always  seem  to  some  a  paradoxical  character,  to  others, 
a  perfectly  natural  red  ba>ooded  mascu  line  personalitu.   He  was  a  devout  and 
church  goer,  attending  the  ^irst  Independent  Church  at  the  comer  of  Charles 
nad  Franklin  Streets,  It  is  now  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Baltimore,  ^  was 
an  inveterate  card  player  -  but  never  for  money.  He  was  a  true  T*Iaryland 
gourmet,  and  his  table  was  famous  for  Maryland  delicacies,  rie  enjoyed  claret, 
porti -hot  whiskey,. : a  good  "julep  and  champagne.  He  is  reputed  to  have  replied 
to  the  quary  how  he  enjoyed  such  excellent  health  at  such  an  advanced  age  - 
"I  go  to  parties,  dance,  play  cards  and  drink  all  the  champagne  anyone  pays 
for". 

Many  young  men  were  helped  along  life's  way  by  Pratt,  He  sent  the 
sculptor  Bartholemew,  a  New  Englander,  to  Rome  to  study  under  Ferrero,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  his  patron's  finest  works  in  Baltimore  today, 

Pratt  was  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Brush  of  the  Sheppard  Asylum,  in 
TuAiich  he  became  deeply  interested.  He  left  this  institution  $1,500,000,  and 
the  name  was  change  to  the  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt  Hospital, 

His  activities  in  Baltimore  outside  his  bpsiness  are  too  numerous 
to  mention,  but  among  the  outstanding  associations  was  the  controlling 
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interest  of  the  Maryland  Steamboat  Comnany,  Director  of  the  Susquehanna  Ca  nal 
Companji,  Vice-Presiderit  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad 
for  27  years.  Director  of  the  National  Farmers  .and  Planters  Bank  for  60  years, 
hd  President  of  it  for  36  years,  President  of  the  Baltimore  Clearing  House 
■.-A   the  Maryland  Bankers'  Association.  Although  a  Republican,  he  was  appointed 
inance  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  under  a  Democratic  Administration. 
is  stalwart  integrity,  kindliness,  sympathy  and  delightful  personality  made 
im  one  of  themost  highly  respected  citizens  Baltimore  has  evsr  claimed. 

William  Thompson  Walters,  the  last  of  the  "four  cornerstones", 
similar Ij'  accomplished  immediate  success  in  commercial  life.  Shortly  after 
his  residence  in  Baltimore,  he  becam.e  the  controlling  director  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Susquehanna  Railroad  (which  later  became  the  Northern  Central). 

At  the  age  of  27,  he  entered  the  foreign  and  domestic  liquor  trade 
with  Charles  Harvy  which  continued  until  his  railroad  interests  demanded  more 
of  his  time  in  1882.  Like  many  of  his  day  who  were  engaged  in  expanding 
businesses,  railroadsopened  up  vistas  of  untold  financial  advantages.  Pri- 
marily interested  in  a  steamship  line  between  Baltimore  and  Savannah,  the 
speedier  transportation  by  rail  offered  too  keen  competition  to  be  ignored 
by  a  man  of  "^^illiam  Thompson  Walter's  vision.  Gradually  he  started  buying 
up  small  unconnected  lines  throughout  the  South,  v.ith  'ffilmington,  N.  C,  and 
Norfolk,  Va. ,  as  pivotal  points.  The  War  interup^ted  these  plans,  followed 
by  the  depression  of  1373.  Throiigh  careful  negotiations  ovef  a  period  of  y 
years,  Walters  succedded  in  causing  an  agreement  with  the  northern  roads  to 
carry  perishable  goods  from  the  Caroline  to  Boston  through  intermediary 
Doints,  Tje  Atlantic  Improvement  and  Construction  Company,  a  holding  Company, 
Vy'as  incorporated  in  Connecticut  in  1839.  A  year  before  '?alter4*  death,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  His  son,  Henry  Walters,  later 
consolidated  roads  reaching  from  Washington  to  Floridd  and  the  Gulf  Ports, 
Iv'emphis  and  St.  Louis. 

William  Thompson  Walters  started  to  amass  his  art  collection  when 
quite  young,  and  a  discussion  of  purcjiasing  activities  be:-gars  description 
and  discredits  any  one  who  attempts.  The  collection  was  continued  by  his  son, 
Henry  Tialtevs,   to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given,  \7hile  the  actual  g 
•Tift  of  the  collection  reached  the  City  upon  the  death  of  Henry  '?Jalters,( to 
'.vhom  too)   I  think  we  might  regard  his  lifetime  possession  of  it  as  a 
custodianship  from  his  father  to  be  turned  over  to  the  City  as  a  climax  of 
an  ambition  of  two  lifetimes.  You  may  place  your  own  evaluation  upon  this 
collection  in  this  coimtry.  Whatever  it  may  be  woth  today,  international 
authorities  agree  that  there  was  spent  upon  it  in  the  course  of  assembling 
it  no  less  than  $75,000,000.   This  figure  does  not  include  the  present  gallery. 
Very  sagaciously  Henry  Walters  willed  one-quarter  of  his  estate  for  it  en- 
dowment and  upkeep. 

So  ends  the  life  of  the  last  of  Baltimore's  "four  cornerstones", 
[t  is  too  great  a  subject  for  a  casual  chat.   It  is  rather  a  subject  for  a 
Dook  where  greater  intimacies  mth  personalities  and  character  can  be  indulged. 

I  have  sought  to  prove  nothing,  to  preach  not  at  all,  nor  to  lecture. 
Perhaps  a  thought  might  be  gleamed  as  to  systematic  encouragement  of  legacies 
pt  the  City  of  Baltimore.  Beyon  that  I  fio  not  wish  to  go. 

Certain!  ^^   is  that  those  who  in  the  future  experience  the  desire 
to  emulate  the  examples  of  the  past  which  we  have  review  feis  morning,  and 
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if,  as  in  the  instance  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  "kind  fate  enables  them  to  make 
some  return",  -  then  it  may  be  felt  thatthey  have  followed  the  advice  of 
■yant  when  he  admonished; 

"So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
HB.S  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death, 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night , 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  and  unfaltering  tmist,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasan  dreams.** 


Vi/sbstar  defln98  "oornorstons^'fts  "somothlng  of  fundamental 
4lrtano9  -  a  fact  upon  whloh  others  rest  as  if  foimlng  a  snperatnio- 
«**•   Consequently,  when  asked  to  speak  npon  famous  Baltlmoreans  of 

19th  oentury,  staggered  by  the  enormity  of  the  assignment,  I  have 
oitly  stepped  aside  to  confine  myself  to  those  I  am  pleased  to  refer 
■  as  the  "^fonr  cornerstones  of  Baltimore'' •   These,  in  truth,  it  has 
in  upon  whom  the  superstructure  of  Baltimore  has  risen,  for  surely 
»  hare  proven  the  foundation  of  much  that  Is  recognized  as  the  Balti- 
•f  today. 

These  men  all  lived  and  died  within  the  one  hundred  and  one 
■  from  1795  "to  1^96,  which  pretty  accurately  emhraces  the  IQth 
ury.   In  ^ivlnp  to  Baltimore  what  they  did,  they  gave  in  intrinsic 
•  no  less  than  their  philanthropic  example  could  1)o  worth  to  the 
ry  at  largo. 

Our  system  of  government  provides  the  meditun  of  taxation  that 
individual  may  en^oy  those  comforts  and  prerequisites  of  life,  as 
lass,  that  as  an  individual  he  could  not  afford.   I  refer  to  schools, 
r  supply,  fire  protection,  sewerage,  etc.   There  is  a  certain  type 
idlvidual  who,  after  he  has  oontrihuted  to  these  necessities  by  way 
iazes,  as  he  seeks  to  thumb  his  way  to  peace  and  eternity  on  each  pas- 
pfnlc  cloud,  feels  his  obligations  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow  man 
,  discharged.   And  I  must  admit  those  of  us  today  who  are  able  to 
I  ahead  of  the  tax  collector  and  sheriff  do  feel  as  though  our  accom- 
fament  should  not  pass  without  both  recognition  and  oonmendation. 
I      But  it  is  not  of  the  lower  brackets  of  financial  society  to 
P  I  wish  to  reier  at  this  moment,  but  instead  to  those  whose  income 
'luffloient  to  meet  their  needs,  their  pleasures,  their  diversions. 
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tribnt*  comfortably  to  their  ddsoendants  and  still  have  a  substantial 
Idns.   iuoh  was  ths  oass  in  the  four  Baltimore  Citizens  I  wish  to  dis- 
8  here  todajr  <-  George  Feabody,  Johns  Hopkins,  Snooh  Pratt  and  Villiam 
Bpson  Valtera.   2o   look  baok  through  the  19th  century  in  Baltimore 

to  realize  what  more  mi.'rht  have  been  done  by  citizens  who  were  finan- 
lly  able,  makes  end  atop  and  think*   As  Hlchard  Eart  writes  of  Snooh 
tt,  "The  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  employed  for  the  good  of  his  fellow 
Isens,  rather  than  in  idle  displsiy  or  in  assuring  leisure  for  his 
lly '8  desoendants" •   ITow,  this  ml^rht  seem  to  some  to  reflect  a  Blight 
k  tinge,  but  I  do  not  believe  so.   I  ^sn  confident  that  with  enough 

like  Feabody,  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  ^/alters  that  the  cults  of  Socialism, 
munlsm,  Marxism,  ^asoiam,  Bolshevism,  lazi-isni,  etc*,  ad  nauseum,  would 
d  far  greater  difficulty  in  thriving  in  American  soil.   And  X  can 
oeive  of  no  greater  heritage  that  a  citizen  can  will  his  descendants* 
n  a  life  free  from  the  annoyances  of  amateur  specialists  in  freak 
or  lea  of  govenunent  by  ^Isms. 

Shere  is,  aa  we  all  know,  a  type  of  citizen  of  affluence  to 
m  posterity  simply  means  an  unwelcome  accident  and  tradition,  memory's 
ttcoessful  attempt  to  infer  a  disturbing  obligation.   .Vhat  gensra- 
ns  have  amaasad  in  wealth  and  more  particularly  family  history  and 
ty,  is  80  easily  dissipated!   ^nd  once  dissipated,  ltd  absence  auto- 
leally  Imposes  upon  posterity  the  development  of  that  "rugged  Individ- 
isB**  which  haa  done  so  much  for  posterity  In  the  past.   Hence  the 
acienoe  is  clear. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  cf  wealth  among  us  who,  after 
lag  adequate  family  provisions,  mifi;ht  be  prevailed  upon  to  bequeath 
8  Inhere  most  needed*   Host  certainly  a  citizen  should  have  a  right  to 
what  he  chooses  with  that  which  pood  fortune  and  the  tax  collector 
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THIS  itOUd  00M^UT01ld;i  Olf   BAL'Him.a,         III. 

ir*  hliQ*       Bull  an  intelligent  resome  made  publio  of  u  oitisen's  out* 
lading  needs,    ^nd   blw  needs  of  its  eutstaudlng  institutiens,  >ii«^t 

Ifv  Taluable  in  time.       Perhaps  suoh  resume  might  be  entrusted  to  a 
tizen's  Kndewment  foundation",   oomposed  of  the  highest  respected  oiti- 

8  not  oonflned  to  the  stuffed  shirt  variety.       Onoe  a  year  we  publish 

i 

llg  enr  Ceznmunity  Drive,  or  possibly  before  Christmas,  the  conditions 

{rounding  a  number  of  the  most  needy  families.   Why  not  keep  before  our 

lizens  the  year  round  our  institutions'  greatest  needs? 

Feabody,  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  Walters  knew  the  needs  of  their 

itimore  and  gare  to  the^  with  uncanny  acouraoy  of  ;]udgment.   Before 

|9ussing  them,  let  us  glanoe  at  what  has  been  given  andL  bequeathed  in 
•r  oities.   Please  note  tois  is  no  o^sparisen  -  situations  aro  so 
jferent  relevanoy  is  not  possible  ef  oonoeption.   !I!he  newer  oities 
the  west  a  huadred  years  age  oamiot  be  compared  with  Baltimore  of 
t  time  in  population  or  in  wealthy  but  a  review  of  some  municipal 
fts  and  bequests  might  prove  interesting. 

In  Los  Angeles  I  have  been  unablf  to  find  any  gifts  to  the 
fleipality  during  the  19th  century  eaoept  grounds  for  public  paries. 

forget,  the  picture  everywhere  would  be  quite  different  if  we 
[ted  the  twentieth  century. 

In  St.  Louis  we  find  parks  given,  frwn  an  appraisal  in  IlC^, 
I  latest  available,  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars.   'P'^/o-hundred 
lusand  dollars  startfd  Washij.gtou  University, endowed  today  for 
k 000, 000,  the  buildings  of  which  *?•«  valued  at  ,^11,000,000.   Brook- 
Its  Institute  was  given  a  bequest  aggregating  |;^, 000, 000.   Bryan 
Llenphy,  a  transplanted  Baltimorean,  left  a  trust  fumd  for  indigent 
i.^ranta  en  route  west. 

Pittsburgh  had  one  bequest  of  ^243,000,  divided  among  a  large 
itber  of  different  types  of  worthy  charities.   uilliam  'i!ha«  was  a  patron 
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ATiatiiozi,  a  gsueroue  aupporu«r  of  Mka^  la  n«w  tli«  Uiilv«rsil2y  ox  x'itt;8- 
'j^,  willed  it»  ylOOyOOO  biiA  left*  o1;ti«r  lax-g*  Buma  iio  oollegwe,  heepitale, 

0£   ooureo,  ^ladrttw  G&m»gi«  was  Pittaburga'a  greal^«at  banoi'actor 
0B«  Of  th»   90uiil»ry*8  gxeatoati*   Bu»  k«  gl7ee  to  Eaaok  9v»tt  of 
tliaoro  the  orodit  xor  iiia  origi::ial  lda&«   Whan  the  preaeut  MarylaucL 
titttte  was  dedloatod,  ±u   I906,  tkanks  to  a  cojutrll>utiou  of  s^2oi,000 
m  Andrew  Camegio,  ke  wrete:  '^Xell  then  liBoek  iTstt  wag  my  pioneer. 
iaited  kim,  auw  hie  library  aud  tken  gave  PittBl>argh  the  Inatitute. 
we  muoh  to  Baltimore,  and  am  grateful  for  the  kind  fate  wkiok  haa 
ibled  me  to  malce  aoma  return"*   tOkia  return  proved  to  be  quite  handaome. 
ouder  how  many  Baltimoreana  realize  tkat  of  the  27  branohea  of  tke 
tt  Library,  I4  were  given  by  .^ndrew  Oamagie«   So,  to  a  degree, 
ia  quite  fitting  that  appreciation  be  tendered  to  Baltimore's  llnook 
tt  by  the  oitizens  of  every  oity  bleaaed  with  a  O&megie  Library. 

San  iVanoiaoo  had  individual  gift*  of  ^200,000,  HOOfOOO  «^* 
'^00,000  to  educational  institutiona  muok  needed  in  the  early  days  of 
west. 

But  it  was  a  Baltimore  man  who  made  the  outstanding  contribution 
Sen  Franoiaoo.   He  seemed  to  give  to  any  worthy  charity  that  appreaoked 
|«  tke  S.P.C.A.,  Old  Ladiea'  Homo,  Publio  Batha,  teohnioal  oduoatioiial 
titutiona,  eto.,  ad  lib.  But  kis  gift  which  touchea  the  Baltimorean*8 
jrt  tke  moat  and  eatabliakes  one  more  tie  between  the  two  porta,  was 
t  of  a  statue  to  ^ranoia  3oott  Key.   'J7kia  man  was  none  other  than 
iss  Lick,  of  Liek  Observatory  fame.   He  came  origi;ially  fr<»n  Peimsyl- 
la  but  settled  in  Baltimore  and  learned  the  trade  of  piano  making 
isr  Baltimorean  Joseph  Hiskey,  around  I&I7.   Kiakey  made  good  pianos, 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  discover  how  Lick  could  have  made  all  the 
Ley  he  arrived  out  in  California  with  in  the  piano  buaineas  in  Balti- 
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{»•   Thor*  must  hav*  boon  largor  profit  in  pianos  In  thos*  4lay«,  or 
i:  he  aniioxod  part  of  his  funds  as  he  pa«8«d  through  South  ^ujserioa, 
»jL  is  quite  possible* 

It  v/ould  seeia  that  Baltimore  fared  veil,  generally  apeaklng, 
)x   the  generosity  of  har  oltissens  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
felBOre  did  and  far  better  than  the  vast  majority  of  oitles.  But 
■•  the  turn  of  the  oentury,  barring  the  Jaoobs  oollection  and  the 
dn  bequest,  Baltimore  has  reoolved  little  from  her  oitizene. 
to  turn  to  our" four  oorneratones". 
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P«a1)od7y  Hopkins,  Pratt  and  -VaXters  gara  to  Baltimore  with  a 
iom  as  exaot  aa  a  soienoe.   '/txila  thera  Is  no  raoord  of  their  ever 
ing  aoted  with  oonoerted  judgment,  had  they  constituted  a  board  of 
^,  the  resoltB  oould  not  have  beon  more  perfect  in  ooordlnatlon. 

A^   great  Conservatory  of  I'^slc  and  Hesearoh  Library,  a  Hospital 

[nore  tradition  and  a  reputation  for  turning  out  greater  doctors 
greater  results  than  any  other  hospital  in  the  oountry,  a  University 
nternational  respect  and  reputation,  a  library  which  has  developed 
0  sne  which  oannot  be  excelled  in  the  country,  and  the  second  largest 
most  valuable  collection  of  art  treasures  ever  amassed  in  the  history 
the  oountry  by  a  single  private  family. 

,^.)     fhe  lives  of  these  four  men  are  extremely  intarsnting  by  com- 
isony   Of  the  ^our,  Hopkins  was  the  only  one  bom  in  Maryland* 
jbody  was  born  in  Panvars,  tiassachusetts,  and  Pratt  in  ^eet   Bridgewater, 
isaohusetts*   ttfatters  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hopkins 
his  father's  tobacco  farm  in  Anno  Arundel  County,  Maryland. 

Peabody  and  Hopkins  were  both  born  in  1793,  the  former  living 
be  74  years  old,  dying  in  1669,  the  latter  living  to  be  76,  dying  in 
f^,       Pratt  lived  to  be  the  oldest,  dying  in  I896,  at  the  age  of  88, 
I  William  Thompson  vifalters  was  bom  In  1520,  and,  as  did  Peabody,  lived 
be  74,  dying  in  1696,   I'hey  were  all  born  within  twenty-five  years 
each  other,  and  died  within  twenty-seven  years  of  each  other, 

Peabody  and  Hopkins  had  scant  sohooling.  Peabody  entered  the 
)loy  of  a  grocery  store  in  Danvers,  run  by  a  Mr,  Sylvestar  Proctor, 
in  a  lad  of  eleven.   Hopkins'  parents  belonged  to  the  >iiest  Hiver 
It  ing  of  i'r  lends,  and  set  their  slaves  free  in  1^07.   This  meant  that 
Ems  left  school  when  twelve  years  of  age  to  help  on  the  plantation. 
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fwhtn  17,  ha  too  landed  in  the  grocer:^  buelnees,  bnt  In  the  wholaaala 
of  It  In  hl9  Uncle  Gerard's  employment  in  Baltimore, 

I'lnooh  Pratt  and  Willlom  Thompeon  .Falters  "both  had  more  aohool- 
1   Pratt  at  the  early  age  of  1^  pradtiated  from  the  Brldpewater  Aoademy. 
'ipen,  Poetnastar  of  Boston  and  3  iriend  of  the  family,  secured  a 

rlon  for  hiia  In  a  wholesale  hardware  store  in  Boston*   Pratt  hiid 
nails  In  an  Iraprotnptt!  stneltry  in  his  flropl^oe  at  home.   Hie  famll- 
'   .y  with  the  Iron  industry  held  hlto  his  joh  until  he  was  22. 

1      William  Thompson  iValters  nay  bo  said  to  have  boon  the  only  one 
he  quartet  who  had  "higher  education''.   He  studied  oivll  and  mining 
i^meering  in  Philadelphia.   ^fter  his  schooling,  he  returned  to  his 
and  eacplored  it  thoroughly  on  foot  and  horse.   He  was  first  employed 

iron  furnace  at  Parrandsvtllo.   Iron  was  made  then  on  a  oorameroial 
e  with  oofce.   Shortly  thereafter,  an  iiaportant  change  In  the  iron 
try  took  place  and  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  coal  was  adopted. 
*■■     Peabody  left  the  ^ouery  store  at  Danvers  when  I5,  ajid  in  the 
ng  of  loll  clerked  in  a  dry  coods  store  in  Nowburyport  just  opened 
Is  Brother  Darid.   Then  the  Nevvburyport  fire  wiped  out  the  bnainoas 
■mbout  that  tine  his  fathoa?  died.   His  uncle  John  suffered  acute 

lal  difficulties  and  niprrat^d  to  the  District  of  Golunbia,  ta!:ip=" 
^e  with  him  and  starting  over  again  in  li'JlZ. 

Here  again  his  progress  was . interrupted,  this  time  by  the  war. 
h  excitenent  prevail#d  by  the  prosonoe  of  the  British  in  tho  Potomac. 
tfje   joined  an  artillery  conpany  where  he  had  ?ranois  Scott  Key  as  a 
iOMite.   Due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  George  did  not  see 
ire  serrice. 

ii.t  the  age  of  I9,  in  I614,  Slisha  Rigf^n   set  him  np  In  tho  dry 
'ds  business  by  fftmishlnfr  tho  capital,  and  movod  the  business  to  Balti- 
*e  the  following  yeair,  in  1615. 
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IVilllam  Thompson  -Valtors  first  roaohad  Baltimoro  at  the  age  of 
[Ln  1641,  whtn  the  canal  from  Colomhia,  Pennoylvania,  was  openefl  to 
i.t  Graoo,  I>!arylana,  along  th«  Sttsquahanna  Rirar,  angaging^  in  tha 
line  oommlsslon  huslneBO,  condnotlng  raOst  of  hia  bualnoas  \9lth 
^lylvania, 

;^nooh  Pratt  cam©  to  Baltimore  from  If«w  ISngland  In  I63I,  at  the 
3f  23,  and  opened  his  first  llttlo  store  at  23  3onth  Charles  Street, 
an  np-to^the^mintite  asaortmont  of  nails  aiid  horse  and  mnle  shoes. 

?nien  Hopkins  came  to  Baltimore  to  wosrk  as  a  wholesale  groBor 
BaBiiBission  merohant  for  his  Unols  Gerard,  he  was  I7  years  of  age. 

30  were  the  fotir  established  in  Brdtiaiore  in  business,   Hopkins 
red  at  the  age  of  I7,  Peahody  at  20,  i/alters  at  21  and  Pratt  at  23» 
^hl»  point,  their  progress  oan  best  be  studied  IndiTidnally. 

^ere  has  never  been  ai^  greatsr  asset  in  bnsineas  life  than 
ability  to  oho  OSS  men  wisely,   Elisha  Higgs  apparent  Ijr  demonet  rated 

ability  vhen  he  employed  yotmg  Peabody  and  moved  his  dry  p'oods 
ness  to  Baltimore  in  1815,   Sy  lfc22,  seven  years  later,  Peabody  had 
iohe«  in  both  Nev;  York;  and  Philadelphia,   In  I829,  at  the  &^   of  34, 
r&a  taken  in  as  a  senior  partner,  and  ^^liaha  Higi?s  retired,  moved  to 
York  and  died  in  I633, 

Peabody 's  first  trip  to  Europe  in  1627,  for  the  purpose  of 
jhasiug  stoofc  for  his  firm,  made  a  lasting  impression,   Ten  years 
►r.  In  1837,  he  established  his  residence  in  England,  retiring  from 
firm  of  Peabody  lUggs  six  years  later,  in  1843, 

It  was  in  Bngland  that  Peabody* 3  financial  genius  developed* 
►stabliahed  the  firm  of  George  Peabody  &,   Company,  dealing  in  foreign 
iaiige  and  American  aeonrities,  and  not  only  gave  the  Rothschilds  a 
for  their  money,  but  defied  the  Bank  of  England  to  break  him  during 
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H«  was  often  referrod  to  as  the  nnoffioial  -^Ibassador  to  iSngland. 

nany  oharltiee  oannot  be  dlsouBsed  here  -  time  forbids.  Btit  oertain 

lancea  deserve  attention*   In  1637  the  credit  of  .^^jnerioa  waa  diatresa* 

Ly  weakened*   Three  AnerliSan  financial  hotiBes  in  London  had  enspended 

aents,  nine  atatea  repudiated  Interest  payments,  and  three  vapudisted 

|Lr  debts.   George  Peabody  stepped  into  the  breaoh  and  restored  confi- 

le  by  the  nee  of  hia  name  and  his  money*   What  a  pity  England  oan 

i  no  George  Peabody  over  here  today  to  assist  her  present  finanoial 

lit] 

He  was  an  ardent  Anglophile,  bnt  always  first  an  iunerioan,  never 

gatting  his  home  town  on  the  Patapsoo.   His  far  sighted  vision  is 

t  exemplified  during  these  days  of  slum  clearance  disouss.ton  by  reoal- 

g  his  donation  to  the  Oity  ef  London  of  ^^2,^00, 000  to  ereet  homes  for 

Icing  men  where  they  oould  live  in  decent  airy  quarters  for  a  fraction 

( (The  D)sike  of  /indsor  please  note ) 
what  was  neoessary  to  pay  elsewhere./  Oxford  granted  him  i.he  honorary 

ree  of  P.C.L.  In  lb69,  the  year  of  hi*  death,  the  Prince  of  iHFales  nn« 

led  a  statue  to  him,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Srxohange. 
refused  a  Baronetcy  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath*  QUeen  Victoria 
t  hlTn  a  niniatue  of  herself  with  a  lattsr  of  deep  appreoiation  of  his 
lanthropies. 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  him  in  iVeetrainater  Abbey,  and 
body  was  brought  baolc  to  America  en  a  British  warship  aooompaniod 
a  Irene h  and  America  battleship* 

Ve  in  Baltimore  know  him  best  for  the  Peabody  Conservatory,  the 
owment  of  whioh,  to  the  extent  of  ^1,  ^0,000,  vi;as  intended  to  be  much 
e  than  it  is  at  present,  although  its  value  to  the  olty^s  ausioal  life 
certainly  dominating.   Maseaehasetts  knows  him  for  a  $2^0,000  library 
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llA  l«otur9  endowmen-fe,  Yale  for  a    ;l;>0,000  Feabody  Musotun  of  Natural  Hietory 

jA  Soienoa,  Harvard  for  a  |150,000  Museum  of  xiroiiaeology  and  Bthnolofiiy. 

I 

Teate*"*  benefaction  wag  a  I3, 000,000  Peabody  Sduoation  Pund  for  pro- 
lion  of  education  in  the  Soutli. 

k      After  the  itfar  of  l8l2,  as  is  ouatomary  after  wars,  the  country 
l^erlenosd  oonsiderahle  financial  reverses.   Johns  Hopkins  had  done 
11  with  his  Fncle  Gerard's  huainess,  very  well,  but  there  oame  a  rift, 
ay  customers  asked  the  privilege  of  pacing  for  their  merchandise  in 
iskey.   Unole  Gerard  was  a  pious  old  I'rlend,  and  aocording  to  history, 
aid  have  naught  of  "selling  souls  into  perdition".   So  the  association 

unole  and  nephew  dissolved.   But  if  Unole  Gerard  was  pious,  he  was 
•adminded,  and  endorsed  ?10,000  worth  of  notes  for  his  nephew,  so  that 

could  embark  upon  his  own,  doing  s^200,000  worth  of  businoss  the  first 
er.   Later,  .jhen  he  took  his  three  brothers  in  with  him  under  the  f4:|^ 
Be  of  Hopkins  Brothers,  they  still  bartered  whiskey  for  victuals.  But 

must  have  been  good  whiskey,  for  it  was  resold  as  "Hopkins  Best".  True 

vjus  thrown  out  of  the  Meeting  for  it,  hut  was  later  forgiven  and  taken 
•k  into  the  fold  -  "the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained". 

The  possibilities  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Hailroad  heoaine  very 
Ident  to  him  because  of  the  expansion  of  his  business  |a||Q  the  Yalley  of 
Inia,  into  Iforth  Carolina,  and  more  particularly  across  the  /i-lleghanies 
ito  Ohio. 

He  gradually  and  continuously  bought  up  stock  in  the  B  &  0   and 
i«zne  a  director  of  the  road  in  1647,  and  Ghaizican  of  the  Finance  Comomittee 
I  1655,   I^ext  to  the  3tato  of  Maryland  lilid  the  City  of  Baltimore  he  was 
ke  larfrest  stockholder. 

Like  Peahody,  he  stood  like  the  Hook  of  Sibraltar  during  the 
»ic  of  1657 t  endorsing  notes  to  help  the  railroad  aunaount  its  financial 
Lffioulties.   In  l07i  he  advanced  a  loan  of  j>y00,000  to  permit  interest 
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His  finaiioial  int«r»8l>8  beoaia*  varied  for  many  yaara,   being 
>9ut  of  tlia  llerohants  Bank  and  aireotor  of  8«v»ral  as  wall  aa  being 
ated  in  insaraiio*^  warohopaee  ^ra   stoajnahlp  linea.       Proci  tho  r^crlod 
Civil    i&T  up  to  1873,  he  advai^oed  the  City  of  Baltimora  over  n&xi 

lilon  dollars. 

Hopklna  died  lu  I673,  but  aaveral  years  before  his  death  he 
lt;ed  George  Peabody  and   John  iU   Garrett  &a   to  tJhe  beet  w&y  to 
J«  his  money  to  the  oitlzena  of  Bultimore.   The  result  was  a  bequest 
'eund  the  Johns  Hopiclne  Unlver|ity  -  ^3.500.^00  -  the  largest  bequest 
r  given  in  this  oountry  to  an  institute  of  learning.   a  similar 
J  was  bequeathed  to  found  the  Johns  Kopklns  Hospital.   iVhat  more 
i^jiligent  method  of  giving  oould  be  devised?   Suoh  oonsultatJons  as 

Icins,  Peabody  and  Garrett  had  proven  of  inestimable  value  to  B^altimore 
Its  oitizens.   3oo  bad  there  seemingly  have  been  none  since  the  start 
.3  tAisntieth  oentury, 

■Jh&n   iinooh  Pratt  first  offered  Baltiraoreans  his  first  ohoioe 
lurtment  of  nails,  horse  and  mule  ahoas,  it  was  in  a  small  store  at 
> ;outh  Oharles  Street,  Ee  was  finanoed  largely  by  shrewd  New  ISngland 
ul.   Pratt's  firm  flourished  from  the  start.  The  various  ohangds 
personnel  in  the  business  J  believe  to  be  of  no  interest  here.  Suffice 
to  say  that  its  success  ':va3  suifioient  to  enable  hito  to  give  )2Z'j/300 
.a  library  building  and  an  additional  sum  of  ^Sji.iii.^i  for  ths  pur- 
le  of  creating  an  annuity  of  :i;^0,000  per  year  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  support  and  malnteaanoo  of  the  library  and  its  branches.   ^^en 
library  opened,  it  had  28,000  boo  lis.   Today  It  has  over  400,000 

Lumes. 

Pratt  will  always  seem  to  some  a  paradoxioal  sharaoter.   To 
Mrs,  a  perfectly  natural  red  blooded  masculine  personality.   He  was 
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ftevout  and  slnoer*  churoh  goor,  attending  the  jj^irst  Independent  Churoii 
tbe  oornar  of  Charles  and  Franklin  Streets.   It  is  now  the  Unitarian 
;aroh  of  Baltimore*   He  was  an  inveterate  card  player  -  l)at  never  Xor 
aey.   He  was  a  tmie  Llaryland  gourmet,  and  his  table  was  famous  for 
rylaiid  delioaoies*   He  enjoyed  olaret,  port,  hot  whiskey,  a  good  julep 

Eehampagne.   He  is  reputed  to  have  replied  to  the  query  how  he  mana- 
to  enjoy  suoh  exoellent  health  at  suoh  an  advanced  age  <-  '^I  go  to 
^ties,  danoe,  play  oards  and  drink  all  the  ohampagne  anyone  else  pays 
r'. 

Many  young  men  were  helped  along  life's  way  by  x-ratt.   He 
at  the  soulptor  Bartholemew,  a  lew  ISnglander,  to  iiome  to  study  under 
rrero,  and  there  are  a  number  of  his  patron's  finest  works  in  Baltimore 
day  • 

Pratt  was  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Brush,  of  the  Sheppard  Asylum, 
which  he  beoame  deeply  interested.   He  left  this  institution 
« ^00,000,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Sheppard  and  Ii)noch  Pratt 
spital. 

Bis  activities  in  Baltimore  outside  his  business  are  too  nnmer- 
B   to  mention,  but  among  the  outstanding  associations  was  the  controlling 
terest  of  the  Maryland  Steamboat  Oompany,  Director  of  the  Susquehanna 
nal  Company,  Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia,  «ilmington  aM  Balti- 
re  itailroad  for  27  years.  Director  of  the  ifetional  Farmers  and  Planters 
nk  tor  60  years,  and  President  of  it  for  36  years.  President  of  the 
Itimore  Clearing  House  and  the  Maryland  Bankers'  Assooiation.   Al- 
Augh  a  Ixepublioan,  he  was  appointed  Finance  Commissioner  of  the  City 

. Itimore  under  a  Democratic  x^dministration.   His  stalwart  integrity, 
ndliiiess,  syi^pathy,  and  delightful  personality  made  him  one  of  the  most 
£hly  respected  oitizens  i3altimore  has  ever  claimed. 
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<villiam  Tkorapson  #alt«r»,  ^he  last  of  th*  "fonr  oomcrstonos" , 
nilarly  aooompllshcd  Immadlat*  aaooass  in  oonmerolal  Ufa,  Shortly 
WKtB^   aftor  taking  his  raaidenoe  in  Baltimore,  ha  booama  the  oontrol- 
ng  director  of  the  Baltimore  &   Susquehanna  Bailroad  (whioh  later  beoame 
•  Dortheru  Oentral). 

ii'b  the  age  of  27,  he  entered  the  foreign  and  domeetio  liquor 
»de  with  Charles  Earvy  which  continued  until  his  railroad  interests 
tomided  more  of  his  tima^.   Like  many  of  hie  day  who  were  engaged  in 
|>anding  husinesBes,  railroads  epened  up  vistas  of  untold  financial  advan- 
ces.  Primarily  interested  in  a  steamship  line  between  Baltimore  and 
fTannah,  the  speedier  transportation  by  rail  offered  too  keen  competition 

be  ignored  by  a  man  of  Villiam  Thompson  .Valters'  vision.   Gradually 
I  started  buying  up  small  unoonneoted  lines  throughout  tho  South,  with 
iBington,  H.  0,,  and  Norfolk,  Va,,  as  pivotal  points.   5Jhe  V/ar  inter- 
^ted  these  plans,  followed  by  the  depression  of  167^.   Through  careful 
fotiations  over  a  period  of  years,  .Valtors  succeeded  in  causing  an  agree- 
iftt  with  the  northern  roads  to  carry  perishable  goods  from  the  Carolinas 

[  Boston  through  intermediary  points*   The  Atlantii  Improvement  and 

i! 

Ihst ruction  Company,  a  holding  company,  was  incorporated  in  Coniieotiout 

lo&9.   A  year  before  .miters'  death,  the  name  was  ehanged  to  the 

lantio  Coast  Line.   His  son,  Henry  .i/alters,  later  consolidated  roads 

soiling  from  Washington  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  Ports,  Memphis  and 

•  Louis. 

Mfilliam  Shoapson  Walters  started  to  amass  his  art  collection 
Hn  quite  young,  and  a  discission  of  his  purchasing  activities  beggars 
icription  and  discredits  anyone  who  attempts  it.   The  collection  was 
atinued  by  his  son,  Henry  Walters,  to  whom  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
jren,    »'hile  the  actual  gift  of  the  oollection  reached  the  City  upon 

•  death  of  Henry  (Walters,  I  think  we  might  regard  his  lifetime  posses- 
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<.  u^  J.W  ad  a  oasliodianfliaip  I'rom  his  father  lio  be  turned  over  to  the 
tj  as  a  ollmax  oi'  an  ambiiilon  of  two  lifetiiQeB.   You  may  place  your 
levaluatloxi  upon  this  ooXleotlon*   Only  the  LCorgan  oolleotiou  has 
r  Qxoeeded  as  a  private  oollectiou  iu  t  lia  country*   Whaterer  it 
^be  v^ortlt  today,  international  authorities  agree  that  there  was  spent 
i  it  in  the  course  of  assembling  it  no  less  than  ^^7^,000,000.   i'his 
ire  does  not  inolude  the  present  gallery.   Very  sagaciously  Kenr;^ 
iiers  willed  one-q^uarter  of  his  estate  for  its  endowment  and  upkoop* 

So  ends  the  life  of  the  last  of  Baltimore's  "four  cornerstones". 
Ls  too  great  a  subjeot  for  a  casual  ohat.   It  is  rather  a  subject  for 
\iOk.  where  greater  intimacies  with  personalities  and  character  can  be  ~ 
od. 

I  have  80V.^t  to  prove  nothing,  to  preach  not  at  all,  nor  to 
Kure.   Perhaps  a  thought  might  be  gleaned  at;  to  systematic  encourage- 
i   of  legacies  to  the  City  of  Baltimore.   Beyond  that  I  do  not  I'ish  to 

Certain  it  is  that  those  who  in  the  future  experience  the  desire 

imulate  the  examples  of  the  past  which  we  have  reviewed  this  morning, 

if,  as  in  the  instance  of  ^.ndrew  Carnegie, "kind  fate  enables  them 

Bake  some  return'* ,  «  then  it  may  be  felt  that  they  have  followed  the 

Ice  of  Bryant  when  he  admonished: 

"So  live  that  when  thy  suratons  comos  to  Join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To   that  mysterious  realm  where  each  uhall  take 
His  ohunber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death, 
Hhou  g<i   not  like  the  ciuurry^slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  tiiy  grave. 
Like  OLe  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
iwbout  iim  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  " 
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